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FOREWORD 


Fort St, George 
Madras—600 009 


Among the classical living languages of the world, Tamil 
has a living tradition of its own. This has been accepted by 
western scholars like Caldwell, Slater, Winslow and others. 
According to Tylor “Tamil is one of the most copious, refined' 
and polished languages spoken by man**. Winslow comments, 
thus: “It is not perhaps extravagant to say, that in its poetic 
form, the Tamil is more polished and exact than the Grccic 
and in both dialects, with its borrowed treasures, more 
copious than the Latin* In its fulness and power it more 
resembles English and German than any other living 
language”* 

Culture may be defined as the complex of ideas, concep¬ 
tions, developed qualities and organised relationships and 
courtesies that exist generally in a society. Every culture has 
thus a dual characteristic, one which is primarily of value to 
itself* to its own inner growth and the other a more universal 
quality which mingles with the common inheritance of man. 
Here in this volume an attempt is mxdc to expose the cultural 
tradition of the Tamils. 

The International Institute of Tamil Studies is planning 
to expose and project the cultural idendity of the Tamils to 
the Western World, by publishing certain volumes ou tho 
Cultural Heritage of the Tami's. This project is executed by 
commissioning the master brains of the various faculties of 
Tamil Studies* 

This Introductory Volume contains 21 articles on various 
faculties on Tamil Culture. Articles on literature and 
grammar show the vast scope for further research in those 
areas* The articles on music, Drama, Folk arts. Festivals, 
Sculpture, Archaeology, and History give new light to those 
areas. The thought provoking subjects like Agriculture, 
Medicine, Library and Scientific knowledge, and cultural con¬ 
tacts, are dealt with in detail. 

I congratulate the scholars of the various faculties of 
Tamiloadu and the Institute for providing worthy articles 
and bringing out such useful volumes, which enlighten the 
heritage of the Tamils. 


(SD.) C ARANGANAYAKAM 
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Culture or civilization is net soraelhing easily definable. 
It is not something thru sprouts from nowhere; but rooted in 
the liTe of the people for centuries. Wc ra iy say that anything 
cultivated and nurtured is culture. Here it indicates the way 
of living upheld by mass, class and classics. 

‘culture is the widening of the mind and that of the spirit* 
(Nehru) *A nation’s culture resides in the hearts and in the 
soul of its people* (Gandhi;. ‘The great aim of culture is the 
aim of setting ourself to ascertain what perfection is and how 
to make it prevail* (Mathew Arnold)* 

Culture and civilization, taken in its wide ethnographic 
sense is that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, 
art, morals, law, custom and any other capabilities and habits 
acquired by man as a member of Society (Taylor, Eucyclo- 
paedia of Social Sciences). 

Anything trunsmitted from ancestors or past ages is 
called heritage, which indicates the continuity of thought 
from generation to generation. 

Tamils are the people living j n Tamilnadu, in the 
southern pan of India, in Ceylon and scattered all over the 
world. Tamil is in a way the representative of Dravidian 
speech, in that it has preserved the spirit of the Dravidian in 
a purer form than the other speeches of the same family 
Genuine Dravidian roots and words pave been very largely 

preserved in Tamil. It was not influenced by Sanskrit to the 
same enent as Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. Tamil haa 

the oldest and the most independent type of literature among 

V' nE ° ag "* aDd ,he **•*“>*■*» this literature 
goes back to ihe B. Cs. 
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We are planning to have the Cultural Heritage of the 
Tamils in many volumes, in the model of “The Cultural 
Heritage of India” and “The History and Culture of the 
Indian people”. The present volume, the first step in this 
project, i$ merely an introduction to this elaborate study. 
We can approach all the relevant subjects in the historical 
aspect, because we are having a tradition of more than two 
thousand years. Only by looking into the whole and explo¬ 
ring all inter-disciplinary fields, we can have a full picture 
of the Cultural Heritage of the Tamils. So we arc planning 
further to conduct seminars on the following subjects; 
1. Archaeology 2. Sociology 3. Economy 4* Politics 5. Educa¬ 
tion 6. Ethics 7. Dance 8. Drama 9 . Music 10. Scientific Know¬ 
ledge 11. Engineering Technology 12. Siddha and Ayurveda 
medicine 13. Astronomy and Astrology 14. Flora and Fauna 
15. Mythology and beliefs 16. Costumes and ornaments 
17. Customs and Manners 18. Food habits 19. Trade and 
Transport 20. Industries 21. Religion and philosophy 22. 
Cultural contact with outside world etc. 

We have conducted four Seminars in this type and the 
coming one is on the “Historical Heritage of the Tamils” 
which will be conducted from 23rd to 25th December 1981. 
Among the four seminars the first one deals with the Cultural 
Heritage, second on the Literary Heritage, third on Language 
and Grammar and the fourth one about Art and Architecture 
of the Tamils. From the four, the third one on Language and 
Grammar has been published by the institute first. Now the 
papers of the First and Second seminars are edited and 
Published in book form. 

We convene seminars by inviting suitable, capable and 
eminent scholars in each field to read papers. After that the 
papers are open for discussion and finally it should be 
corrected and edited by the institute. We are planning to 
produce Ten remarkable volumes on the Cultural Heritage of 
the Tamils. 
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Understanding the past will be very useful for raising 
ourself in the future.*. Every man must know what is going 
an around him which requires a detailed analysis of yesterday 
today and tom arrow. This will include the area of antiquarian, 
educational. Social, Political, ^economical and Cultural 
development. This will help us for appreciation, elimination 
of unwanted ideas, development of useful ideas, communi¬ 
cation of the best for better understanding. 

The temples of Tacmlnadu, S Engineering skills like 
Kallanai Dam, Cittannavasal Paintings, Mababalipuram 
sculptures and such other portray the architectural, scientific 
and other talents of our ancestors. Such glorious landmarks 
in the cultural tradition of the Tamils should be made known 
to all over the world. 

As a beginning of this venture, we have brought out this 
introductory volume. In this, there are twenty one articles 
relating to the various aspects^of Tamil culture: Literature, 
Language, Script, Music, Drama, Folk arts, Festivals! 
Sculpture, Archaeology, History, Agriculture, Medicine, 
Library, Scientific Knowledge, Cultural contact etc. 

We are thankful to the scholars who participate in the 
joint venture of gleaning the past glories of the Tamils. 


Editors 
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KEY NOTE ADDRESS 
Dr. V. C Kulandaisamy 

I am extremely thankful to the organisers of this Seminar 
for having given me an opportunity to participate in this 
pleasant function. I have to add at the same time that I feel 
- quite diffident as I stand before yon. I realise too well that I 
will not be able to approach the subject of the Seminar with 
any claim either far breadth of understanding or for depth of 
-scholarship. My observations, therefore, will be somewhat 
general and, to be more frank and sincere, even superficial. 

There are various components that go to make the heri¬ 
tage of a people. The social and cultural aspects of a nation 
are quite intimately bound up with the economic conditions 
and the capacity of the people for the creation of wealth, 
while our literature is helpful for understanding many aspects 
of our past civilization, we are somewhat handicapped when is 
comes to an evaluations of the level of knowledge that was 
.reached in the field of, what is now recognised as, science and 
engineering. 

While mention is made in our literary works about 
. various aspects of construction and fabrication, both of 
structures and gadget?, we fire notable to trace any worth- 
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while treatise on these subjects in Tamil. In our effort to 
understand the state of civilization of our ancestors, this is an 
area of deficiency. We are still not very happily placed, in 
terms of reliable documents on practices concerning physical 
development. There are many aspects that deserve considera¬ 
tion. I will avail myself of this occasion to focus attention 
on three aspects. 

In general, those nations which have achieved a high level 
of development in the agricultural civilization, have normally 
reached high levels of achievement in three major areas: viz. 

i. Development of irrigation; 

ii. Development of trade involving navigation; 

iii. Establishment of cities. 

We may take a look at the level of achievement that can be 
conceded in favour of ancient Tamils in these three fields. We 
may start with irrigation structures. Sangam literature 
abounds in references to the benevolance of Kings and Chief¬ 
tains who have established a large number of irrigation works, 
including canals and tanks. They have not only constructed 
irrigation works in their own country but have also gone out¬ 
side the boundaries of their homeland and established irriga¬ 
tion works. 

A book ia German by name “WUesten, Deiche und 
Turbine^' has been written by an author, named H. W. 
Flemming. It is a book in the field of Engineering, wherein 
the following observations have been made with regard to 
construction of irrigation works in Africa by South 
Indians: 

“A very highly astonishing disco very of recent research 
is the remains of irrigation works in South East Africa 
which do not belong to the cultural influence of Egypt. 
The high culture of Indian Dravidians who are pushed 
South by the Indo-Gennens had enough initiative, once 
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upon a time, to penetrate into the South East of Africa 
and to build magnificent irrigation works there. These 
installations apparently helped the cultivation of •Motm* 
tain Paddy’ a very peculiar variety of crop that has ever 
been come across. Whole hillocks in the North East of 
Southern Rhodesia were covered with terraces whose 
steps are based on several layers. Masonry walls of height 
about 1. 30 to L 60 metres were raised at intervals of 
about 9 to 11 metres. The spaces between the walls 
were filled with earth so that horizontal beds of 10 metres 
breadth were formed. In all places where such terraces 
were found, there was also evidence of irrigation trenches 
which served to irrigate the fields. A highly developed 
form of agriculture should therefore have been practised 
there formerly, which was far beyond the culture of 
Negroes presently inhabiting the place, who do not even 
know the meaning of these plants and are not capable of 
using them. Terraces are laid only at places where the 
foundation (the bottom-most strata) consists of granite, 
that is to say, only at places where there was the 
guarantee that the water did not seep away, but was used 
to the advantage of the beds lying lower down. Collea¬ 
gues of Leo Frobenius, the researcher from Africa, could 
distinguish between older terrace construction which was 
very carefully laid and newer ones which was not so very 
well built. From the stone carvings, it can be seen that 
the best carvings belong to the oldest of times and that 
there was a gradual decline of this art. From legends, 
fairy tales and details of metal extraction processes. Leo 
Frobenius has concluded that the high culture which 
gradually declined in East Africa has been associated 
with the Indian Culture”. 

The ’Mountain paddy’ about which reference is made is 
known in Tamil as ‘gaterib\ The following poem from 
Puranaa&Bru by Vajamavagoakkau Timefaragir refers to 
mountain paddy; 
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GetemLjr jg/rif 

gt&ardi asrrwoir Quujjg fs&f£dr 
900 £)*tjp ^00^/LCswfl £«WIii 90 crrdi^fyti} 

A/Mhrq«u ^ixi—fir attun/rar l9lLl-«t’ ' 

Again in Cilappatikaram mention is made of mountain paddy 
in the following lines in m^mrrmr shtg&jb , t&mplitirrek tells 
Ko valaa as follows: 

“. m.——4iinr€sfldrgii $8*&*(§ui 

*irsv(Lpib, crtifiv/f aL_gpii>, 

gaiff QmsmQtm spt d i. jfts 

Qtfrri>4£ j Qai/r{zpu>qar <M£T0d:* # 

Tint. VBftkatacarai Najtir states that ‘ga/arm’ is a kind of 
paddy* Another example of an important irrigation structure 
now existing in Tamilnadu is the Grand Anient It is a 
marvellous structure whose importance from the point of view 
of history has not been Fully recognised. Grand Anicut has 
been constructed on sand bed, which in Engineering literature 
is referred to as ‘Previous Foundation 1 , The construction of 
structures on ‘Previous Foundation’is even today a difficult 
area of technology. In the case of these structures, water 
flows not only over the structure but also by seepage under¬ 
neath the structure. Failure can take place either due to the 
flow over the Anicut or the seepage taking place under the 
Anicut, That a structure of the magnitude as Grand Anicut 
was constructed by king Kariktlaa nearly 2000 years back and 
that it has been standing the test of lime till today, is a 
matter of extraordinary achievement Over the years, there 
are evidences of failures of hydraulic structures both in 
developing and in advanced countries. Many modern ^struc¬ 
tures have failed. The enduring nature of Grand Anicut," in 
spite of numerous floods over 20 centuries is a matter of great 
significance. Either the structures about which Flemming 
had referred to or a structure like the Grand Anicut could 
not have been built either on the basis of thumb rules alone 
or on the basis of knowledge communicated through mouth 
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Trom Father to son. There must have existed well-developed 
procedures for planning, designing and execution of such 
projects. It is really surprising that we are not able to come 
across even a trace of literature in Tamil dealing with these 
subjects. It is an area in which research scholars in Tamil 
should devote particular attention. Here exists a great gap 
which needs to be filled* 

Secondly, wc come to the area of trade practices and 
navigation. Tamils were known for their seafaring activities. 
Some of the ancient Tamil Kings had achieved great heights 
in terms of their naval power. Vegnikkuyattiyir while singing 
in praise of Karikalan says; 

QpjbjSit fsrrour QiimLif. 
su/rcfarL- si/frGstmw 

Mention may also be made of Nappacalaiyar's Poem on 
Malaiyamig Tirumufikkari: 

44 AariA0 firrmur o mc*roi& 

Qurrwjbpty prrwrr QutrCjjJU xff&ajtfiu 
iSfi&Wib fim/rGgith * 9 

These are more ‘references to the possession of vessels 
that could ply on the seas. These lines do not give an indica¬ 
tion of the level of achievement that has been reached in ship¬ 
building in those days. I like to quote again, from the book 
by Mr* Flemming: 

"Accordingly, the Dravidian culture must at onetime 
have had so perfected the art of plying of ships, that 
their achievements were not very much behind those of the 
European discoverers of America. The distance bewteen 
India and the east coast of Africa is greater than that of 
the shortest route between Africa and South America and 
is about as great as the distance between Spain and North 
America. However, Africa has remained accessible to 
India by Coastal Shipping. The achievements arc 
admirable. 

— 
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The terrace cultivation of rice is prevalent even today 
in the Phillipines. Even there, the plants have not been 
built by the natives. They too are probably likewise to 
be traced back to the cultural influences from India. 
The subsequent generation of people were atleast in a 
position to continue to operate these plants. The journey 
from India to Philippines by ship is very often not along 
the coast, since the stretch is largely divided. This 
enlarges the distance from the coast so much that the 
voyage of these former people of India should be recog* 
nised as an achievement of high order.” 

Flemming is of the opinion that the level of ship-building 
reached by the Dravidians in those early days was as good as, 
if not superior to, the competence achieved by the Europeans 
in 15th Century when they discovered America. These 
tributes have been paid by a technologist to whom no pre¬ 
judice for or against Tamil Culture can be attributed. 
Again, the kind of vessels that they were able to build and the 
navigation routes that they were able to achieve, not along 
the coast but across the seas, could not have been done with¬ 
out the assistance of substantial level of knowledge, which 
should have been dc ,elopcd over generations and transmitted 
through recorded documents. Even here, we have no evidence 
whatsoever excepting the brief references to the naval might 
that we come across in our literary works. 

Thirdly, I come to city building. Every great civilization 
had to its credit, the establishment of great cities. Urban!, 
sation may be a phenomenon associated with industrialisation. 
But cities by themselves are not completely the consequences 
of industrialisation. Even in the distant past, art flourished; 
great intellectual contributions were made and great leader¬ 
ship of men appeared only in the environment provided by the 
cities. Tamilians were one of the greatest city building 
races. T would like to quote again an observation made by 
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Sir Paine Geddes, who was one of the greatest of Town 
Planners. He makes she following observation about Kifici- 

pur am: 

'-Here is not simply a city monumental by great temples 
aod rich and varied by innumerable minor ones; what 
rejoices me is to find the realisation of an exceptionally 
well grouped and comprehensive town plan and this upon 
a scale of spacious dignity combined with individual and 
artistic freedom to which I cannot name any equally 
surviving parallel* whether in India, cr elsewhere,” 

It is quite possible that the KSfccipuram that SirPatric Geddes 
refers to is not as old as the irrigation structures or the ship* 
building activities that I have talked about; but the establish¬ 
ment of these cities was notan abrupt event It is only a 
continuation of the traditions that might have been developed 
over a period of centuries. 

Cilappatikaram provides a graphic description ofMaturai. 
One comes across many concepts which are in conformity 
with the modern principles of town planning. We have today 
the concept of zoning, according to which wc try to establish 
separate zones for different categories of requirements. We 
specify: residential areas; shopping centres and market places. 
We specify areas intended for industrial establishment, parks, 
play-fields and other uses. Cilappatiksram gives a vivid 
description of streets which have shops during the day-time 
(/srrfirn&aflrtf.) and streets that have shops open during the night 
There were streets allotted for the manu¬ 
facture and sale of different kinds of articles. Streets were 
specially allotted for the sale of cloth, sale of food articles, 
sale of military goods and other articles. There were separate 
streets in which various kinds of artists were allotted houses. 
I quote a few lines from cilappatikSram to substantiate my 
observation: 

nto-dror g)@ Qu0 inwh-" 
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£0tr4 

Q «UfT@ fftrcsnu 

g)0rf/0 Oj5fJ-«D£T SjfTJT© fTfNT 19kfDLD 

«v^ii <sfc.a> dtfz)tLfih 

mwuQpib ufTekrt±gttb wadfidfin* Q&rriq. ^©it/iij 

Qlfltiq© 45*f«F(JpU) fl?ipLD*$?fl£ 

a^ihLi^ q^iu^lo. ^0<T£ a^fr^£»fi/ib 

&tbt$& (i^4£«i^ii wrrenwuSp l p«ir /Sojib 

xxx 

In Ma^inukalai mention is made about underground 
drainage in Va&cL In Tamil it is referred to as 
#rdjq’: 

•iHiiM«.,- i .ix«>svttj€fnt G^/radsujr 
&Q£s8u ssosaeu /8©i b 

fQJ/rrfrfd) g]SBOr(CJ0til LD«ofl0l£l 

fi&fith^Q} *n£& *ffi £@U) 

All these waters reach the underground drainage. Wc 
may come across some sceptics who may possibly argue that 
these descriptions may be the result of tht imagination of the 
poets who were the authors of those works* Anticipating 
this kind of criticism Sir. P. S. Sivasami Iyer makes the folio, 
wing pertinent observation: 

"It would be absurd to suppose that such description of 
cities and towns in literature were not founded on a solid 
substratum of truth". 

The question now arises as to whether learned treatises 
existed in those days dealing with these subjects in Tamil. I 
quote the following lines from Ne{haalvifai: 



Qpcrtb Q«/r<*r®, Qf&mth Qfi/rdSu 
Qu0ibQuutf*i&tkarfr£ Qarruu Ml** 

It'canbejeenJthaV'planning was done by persons who 
have studied the relevant books. In^Cilappatiklrem mention 
is made about “^rGiwnr &jdui5& Qpfiej G#nij teax-ii**. We 
came now to Maiuraik Kifici. There, mention is made about 
the city guards who guard the cities in the night. They are 
referred to as : 

... i*mm , Qr 

tSmpufT &***& /ydhr QjrfiQ 

am if aiTuurrmif” 

That means these guards do not deviate from the guidelines 
established in the books for the profession. 

In the first instance, quoted above, it is stated that the 
planning of towns was done as laid down in book. In the 
second case, construction of tali buildings is said to have been 
done as specified in books. In the third case, it is stated that 
the guards who keep a watch over the cities in the night do 
their dat> according to what has been laid down in books. Very 
obviously these books referred to are not books dealing with 
literary themes* literary discourses or philosophical treatises. 
These must be valid texts in the area of knowledge concerned. 
Similarly, there must also have been books dealing with the 
subjects like ship-building, navigation, irrigation structures* 
drainage structutes, tanks and many other similar physical 
facilities which were necessary for the economic developn ent 
of a Nation. 

The question now is how we could reconstruct the informa¬ 
tion that might have been cvailabJe in these areas of knowledge* 
We do have books today in Sanskrit dealing with many of these 
subjects. For your information, I might say that while Tamil- 
N ad u has the richest treasure of grrnite sculpture, tfceie^is 
not a single curprchcnme tcckin Ti mil in 



area of art. All the bocks available are in Sanskrit. Scholars 
in ihc area of Tamil as well as in history should make syste¬ 
matic efforts to study the literature available in Sanskrit, 
gather evidences of references to such treatises in Tamil 
literature and see what part of these contributions now avail¬ 
able in Sanskrit could posssbily have been cither original con¬ 
tributions made by scholars in this part of the country or 
translations of past literature which might have been avail¬ 
able in Tamil language. We need make a totally new approach 
to the authorship of the literature that may be found in 
Sanskrit. Today even the most talented research worker in 
Tamil Nadu, writes most of his contributions only in English. 
That does not make the contributions either British or 
European, We are aware that in the history of India, periods 
have existed when Sanskrit flourished and was accepted as the 
language of the scholars and was used in the courts of 
Kings and nmong scholars. One may have to go into 
details of tha literature available in Sanskrit to see what 
part of these contributions could be traced to the heri¬ 
tage and civilization of the ancient Tnmilii ns. Knowledge 
available in Sanskrit literature is not the contribution of any 
single race or language group. A significant part ofit must 
be ascribed to the Dravidians. Considerable cloud needs to 
be cleared regarding the composition of, and contributions to, 
what we now call Indian heritage. We need take up syste¬ 
matic research in this regard. 

On this occasion, it may be appropriate to make an 
observation. Research is an activity aimed at finding the 
truth* We should look for truth as it exists and not as wc 
would like to have it. It n^eds a scientific approach with a 
high level of objectivity. I may be pirdoned for saying that 
in the field of language studies, in India, objectivity is not a 
strong point. Very often pre conceived notions dominate and 
efforts are made to find only such facts as may support fond 
belief. Nothing could be more inimical to research than (his 
approach. 



Secondly, honest difference of opinion is not viewed with 
respect and consideration. The one who has a different 
opinion is someiimes dubbed as an enemy. These are defici¬ 
encies and weaknesses that mature research workers should 
try to overcome. We should make systematic and concent¬ 
rated efforts to have a comprehensive understanding of our 
past and interpret it in a proper way to the rest of our 
countryman as well as to the peoples of the world. Few 
nations in the world could claim either in the fields of litera¬ 
ture or in other areas of human excellence such great records 
of achievements as the Tamils could. The heritage of the 
Tamils therefore, is a matter of pride, matter of interest, noi 
only to us Tamils, but also to the humanity as a whole, since it 
represents period of glory for the mankind.fii other words, the 
heritage of the Tamils is realiy the heritage of the human race 
and it is our duty that we make this known and available to 
workers in this held all over the world. We should confess 
that we have done precious little in this regard, Perhaps the 
International institute of Tamil Studies is the fittest organis¬ 
ation to take over such responsibilities. Let me hope and 
trust that this Seminar will provide the starting point in this 
direction. 



ANCIENT LITERATURE 
(from B. C. to 1000 A, D.) 

Dr. V . Sfm Maui chain 


There is no need to discuss the antiquity of Tamil literature 
in the pre-Christian era. That Tamil literature is as old as and as 
rich as Greek, Sanskrit and Chinese literature is a proven fact. 
Even the pessimists who question fixing the beginnings of Tamil 
literature in the pre-historic times are not willing to assign its 
date to the post-Christian era. 

Sources 

What is the exact date of the origin of Tamil literature 
even the pre-Christian era? Is it possible to say anything exact 
in this matter? What are the works belonging to that period that 
are still available? What are the sources which may be relied upon 
for writing a history of ancient Tamil literature? At first these 
questions may appear as insoluble for those who view age long 
traditions and literary evidences as fictitious and unreliable. 
It is not wise to reject these sources as totally unfounded: for, 
other sources such as inscriptional references and authentic 
written records are developments only in the historical period. 
Therefore there is no escape for historians except to depend 
upon oral traditions and literary references. Of course, I agree 
with those who suggest that these sources should not be taken 
as such and they may be accepted only after very careful 
investigation. It should be noted that there are some traditions 
which are still orally transmitted from generation to gener¬ 
ation with variations and there are others which had the good 
fortune of being written down in black and white centuries 
ago, thereby giving no room for variation. Whether a tradition 
is oral or written, the historian should consider the spirit 
underlying it. 
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Earliest works 

The Tamils may be said to be very fortunate and lucky in 
having Tolklppiyam and Cankam Classics which are the extant 
old Tamil literature truly representing the bulk of ancient 
Tamil works lost for ever. Tolkippiyar whose age is 
generally placed in the 5th centoryB.C. gives us a lot of infor- 
mationfor tracing the heritage of the Tamils. This treatise, 
though old, should not be misconstrued as the first composition 
in Tamil Comparatively speaking, it is the latest one in the 
order of ancient Tamil works. Tolkappiyam being a gram¬ 
matical work, must necessarily have been preceded by a wealth 
of literary and poet.cal composition for the codification of 
Akam and Pur am principles. It should be remembered that 
Tolklppiyam is not also the first grammatical work in Tamil. 
The prologue by Panampiranar points out that Tolkippiyar 
studied previous works in grammar {<i pjb& in order 

to make his writing perfect and precise. The word •nfll* denoted 
work on grammar in the age of Tolkippiyar. As there was a 
number of grammatical treaties Panampiran*? refers to them 
in general. About the ancient Tamil works P. T, Srinivasa 
Iyengar in his “History of the Tamils - from the Earliest Time* 
to 600 A.D." remarks ; “Numerous poets must have flourished 
before the age of Agatliyauar; for he could not have composed 
a grammar of literary Tamil audits literature without having 
previously studied innumerable poems. But the existence of 
these poets is not even hinted at by the commentator on 
Iiaiyanar AgapporuL*’ (p. 233) 

Any casual reader of Tolklppiyam will easily understand 
that this work would not be the outcome of the literary growth 
of a few centuries in a language and that the pattern and plan, 
method and mode adopted by Tolkippiyar reflect the time- 
honoured tradition held in the various schools of thought. It is 
wrong to hold as some do that there were only two kinds of 
literature Akam and Pugam in ancient days. Ccyyujiyal, the 
best and biggest in Tolkappiyam provides us with ample 
material for constructing the history of Tamil literature before 
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the 5th century B.C, Id pre-Tolkappiyam period, there, wer e 
epicsj minor literature, devotional hymns, folklore, proverbs, 
prose etc. The kinds of literature as revealed in Ceyyujiyal 
are more than thirty. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
kinds of Tamil literature we come across in the medieval and 
modern periods were mostly in existence in pre-Tolkippiyam age 
also, perhaps with some difference. There is a saying that 
history repeats itself. Why should we not coin another saying 
that literature repeats itself? 

Legend and Truth 

The commentary on Iraiyanir AkapporuJ has embedded 
the tradition of founding of three Tamil Cadkams, giving in 
detail the duration and venue of each Caftkam the number of 
poets, the number of patrons, the works etc. There is no 
doubt that this contains historical and quajirtolpncal truths. 
However it is the duty of the historians to find out the clement 
of truth in the legend and make use of it, profitably, 
Dr. K.K. Filial in his voluminous work Social History of 
the Tamils’' aptly states: “On the whole t he legen d, as it 
appears in any of the versions available at present, Is unaccept¬ 
able to the student of history* Nevertheless, the entire tradition 
concerning the Academy could not have arisen normally without 
any basis. Secondly certain kings and poets mentioned in the 
traditional accounts, figure in more than one classic in the 
San Jim Age which fact strengthens the historicity of these 
personalities. Perhaps fact, and fiefon h ave got m ixzd up in 
the various versions now available to us'* (p. 9*8). Writers on 
Tamil or Indian history should adopt the spirit evinced by 
Dr, K..1C. Piilii in the interpretation of traditional accouats in 
India, 

First Millennium B* C 

The commentary totals 9.990 years as the duration of the 
three Tamil Academics. It is natural for a historian to consider 
them as *al££figures. Yet we have to ponder over tome points 
in the origin, growth and development of a literature* Today 
Willing ba> bicome prefessional and commercial* Thanks to 
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printing press and new developments in modern societies books 
are manufactured at great speed in large numbers like goods. 
In distant far off days writing was a normal but slow process. 
For hundreds of years the society remained unchanged and 
unaffected. The pace and degree of transition was, if any, 
invisible. A stretch of 10,000 years in olden days could not 
have witnessed so many tremendous and astounding changes 
which we find in small period of two or three decades of our 
time. This deference should be taken into account when we 
attempt to write the literary histories of earlier days 

To produce grammatical treatises like Tolklppiyam and 
the previous works on which it was band and the huge literary 
works which were the sources for these works, a long period of 
hundreds of thousands of years was normally required. These 
basic works could not have been produced in quick succession. 
In the light of this explanation, we should view the long dura¬ 
tion of the three Cankams as the period of the orderly growth 
of ancient Tamil literature. One millennium is not too long 
for the history of a classical language like Tamil. Therefore I 
may not be wrong in concluding that the humble and ordinary 
beginnings of the Tamil literature may be traced prior to ten 
thousand years before Christ. 

The Age of Tolkappiyam 

My paper should cover the longest period of the history of 
Tamil literature - from B.C. to 1000 A.D. It will be insipid and 
ineffective if my paper catalogues the names of the poets and 
gives a summary of the contents of their works as in a text 
book or students* notes. You will certainly not expect a paper 
of that sort in this research-oriented seminar. Therefore 
I wish to restrict myself to the presentation of the distinctive 
literary trends and norms that may be singled out as belonging 
to the period under investigation. 

Tolkappiyam one of the greatest works that the world has 
ever produced is the old est extant t reatise in Ta mil , its solitary 
survival against old vicissinid^illi wjader. Books literary 
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and grammatical prior to it were completely lost. No works 
have reached us for three centuries subsequent to Tolkippiyam, 
We notice a big interregnum between Tolkippiy&m and the 
CaAkam literature. The influence of Tolkippiyam is felt on 
all the periods of Tamil bierary history in various degrees. 
Earlier a work, greater is its impact. 

Tolklppiyar consciously or unconsciously gave unusual 
importance to two kinds of literature Akam and Pofam as if 
there were no other forms of literature in Tamil, In bit 
Ceyyujiyal references are to be found to thirty kinds of composi¬ 
tions only with outline. Unlike them Akam and Par am are 
elaborately treated in several chapters. This predilection on 
the p rt of Tolklppiyar resulted, I presume, in the loss of old 
treasures of Tamil and in the new compositions of the so called 
CaAkam classics. Because of the aristocritic influence of 
Tolkippiyam, scholars were obsessed by it and they let the 
other works dealing with the subjects other than Akam and 
Pujam go into oblivion unnoticed and unhonoured. This 
may be one of the powerful factors for the ancient works being 
forgotten. 

Poets in the post-Tolkippiyam period who revered Tolklp- 
piam as a beacon light followed its co^es faithfully and as a 
rule, treated mainly the twin themes Tolklppiyar was fond of, 
Tolkippiyam was definitely against the composition of a long 
treatise and the method of wearing the Akam incidents into a 
lone web in the epic form. Betause of this principle, Cankam 
poets were inclined to compose unconnected and isolated poems 
in the post - Tolkippiyam era, Tolkippiyar is not blmneable 
for this trend. It is the scholars* love of Tolkippiyam and the 
line of thinking born of that love tbit limited the progress of 
the literary activities. 

The age of CaAkam Classic* 

In the f ootsteps o f Tolkippiyam, CaAkam celebrities vied 
with each othSTToownposc single and individual poems on 
Akam and Puf am themes. They treated the Akam themes with 
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universal outlook on the background of the fauna and flora of 
Tamil country. They were mlists and naturalists. They 
wanted to train the youth in sexual discipline. Abnormal, 
abominable and obscene themes were purposly avoided by them 
ia the description of love, 

CaAkaro poets are not of a revolutionary type. They 
approached every problem with humanism. They were pious 
and thcistic. Yet Gtds and Devas were not allowed to take 
part in the love affairs and war activities of the people. That 
they had sound historical sense is evident from the innumerable 
references to political events of the day. Patirruppattu is a 
work on history of the Ce:Is written in literary style. 

Most of the CiiAkao poems were composed in Akaval 
metre, the simplest of all verse?. In pre-Tolklppiyam age. 
Kali metre seems to be more prominent. To compose Kali is 
very difficult since it nreds some kind of melody in its structure. 
Therefore Cafikam poets who were brought up in the demo¬ 
cratic and social way of thinking adopted simple and short 
Akaval verse so that the common people could understand them 
easily. 

We ore now in the making of a new world. Our vision is 
to treat the world as a household and the entire humanity as a 
family. Wear? anxious to obliterate unnecessary differences 
and distinctions among the people. To achieve this noble aim 
Cr Akam classics which are free from any kind of dominations 
will be of immense help to the modernists. 1 hope the world 
thinkers will acknowledge the O-Akaoi classics as the classics 
of the new world and make use of them for achieving their 
triple objectives cf socialum, equality and liberty. Itjs^ihe 
duty of the Tamils also to make strenuous efforts for the spread 
of Cartkara vverkr by translating them into every language of the 
world. 

The Age of Tiru!ikurfl| 

The later development of Tamil literature after the 
Christian era, needs to be studied from one important point« 
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i.c. the inevitable and inescapable impact of three fundamental 
works, Tolklppiyam f Caftkam classics and Tirukkura]. 

In the history of Tamil, Tolkippiyam is the first monu¬ 
mental work consisting of 16lQ_Cfltliram$ and composed by a 
single author that we have possessed. The second great work 
with 1330 couplets written by an individual author is TirukkufiJ 
We know the Caflkam classics which arose in between these two 
great works are only collections of isolated poems composed by 
moieJhaD 40poets, 

TimvalJuvar who is also a follower of Tolkippiyam made 
a new approach to Ceyy(iyal and gave a concrete shape to some 
of the ideas contained m that chapter in Tolkippiyam* 

Annilai marunkig »iam mutallkiya 

Mummutar porutkumuriya enpa ( To1 * 

This Cnttiram captured his mind and he produced TirukkuraJ, 
the greatest of ethical literature for tke benefit of the world at 
large* The Cadkam poets treated mostly of Atom themes, 
giving only the second place to Pujam subject, Tiroyajluvar 
has given equal importance to both subjects cherished by 
Tolkappiyar. Like CaAkam poets he also adopted a simple and 
small kuraj voice in his immortal work in order to make it 
easi ly und erstandable by the people* 

The Age of CiUppatikflraoi 

The third outstanding work in old Tamil is Cilappatikiram* 
It is also an embodiment of the ideas of the earlier three great 
works. In writing this magoum opus, I|afiko was greatly 
influenced by all the chapters of Porulatikirara in Tolkippiyam. 
Cilappn tiki ram may be credited as a true literary Tamil epic 
incorporating all the literary canons codified by Tolksppiyar. 
For the right interpretations of Cnttiram in Tolksppiyam, a 
comprehensive and minute study of this egiejs indispensable. 

It should be admitted^that Cilappatikiram, in &pite of its 
high literary values, faultless structure and employment of 
diverse verses has not exercised much influence on the Tamil 
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tpics oflaier days. The reason is that the epoch of true and 
pure Tam 1 civilisation, culture, political institutions, educa¬ 
tional methods, subjects of study and the like came to an end 
in the fourth century A.D. Cilappatikaram may be said to be 
the last product of this era. Therefore it is no wonder that it 
failed to influence the epics of the Middle Ages which were 
subjected to foreign influences born of different religions and 
sects, myths and legends and new dynasties of kings. 

The Age of Tamilised Epics 

Cmiira&pi, Perunkatai'Culamaui and Ramsya^am have not 
their roots in Tamilnadu. They are adopted Kivyas from 
Sanskrit. The exposition and propagation of religions and 
their gods through literary medium are the chief objectives of 
these works. In the true Tamil epoch, characters in literature 
are not described as belonging to any faith. Religions did not 
play the least role in the ancient literature proper. But on the 
second epic period, heroes and heroines and other minor 
characters arc shown as the devoted followers of certain religious 
faiths by birth. This significant difference between the Tamil 
literature that came into existence after the 4th century A.D. 
and theTamilliterature existing before that century sould be 
borne in mind when we study the circumstances which arc 
responsible for the many sided developments in Tamil History. 



“LITERARY HERITAGE. MEDIEVAL PERIOD 1 

M. Arunachalam 


The period of Literary history from the Eleventh Century 
to the Eighteenth AD.a period of eight hundred years will be 
the subject of this brief survey. Here I shall confine myself 
chiefly to the literary and occasionally fond upon the cultural 
heritage also. 

This is a vast period of hectic literary activity mail fields 
and it is not possible to touch upon even a few silient features 
in this short survey. Bot however we shall try to make a brief 
survey of the literature of the period highlighting the important 
literary and cultural trends, 

This age easily falls into two distinct period of literary 
production, each with its own characteristic political, literary* 
religious and cultural emphasis and we shall deal with them 
separately, The periods may be designated as: 

A. The Medieval period 

B, The Later Medieval period 

The subject of the literature will be dealt with the appropriation 
leads under each of the two major divisions. 

A* The Medieval Period 
Political Background 

This period opens with Rijarlja I, the great architect of the 
Cola dynasty. Under him there was an all round prosperity 
throughout the Tamil country which consisted of the entire 
South India, Ceylon and many overseas domintans. Literature, 
religious philosophy and all arts like painting, sculpture, music 
and drama flourished as never before or never since. The 
greatest achievements of Rija raja were three, namely his build- 
jng up the Coja empire, his construction of many temples like 
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the great Tanjore temple aod his part in the discovery in publi¬ 
cation of the Saiva Canon. His son Rijgntrag took out an 
expedition to Ganges, like Caras Ceftkuttuvafl of legendary 
fame, and built the great city of Kafikaikontacolapuram After 
a few rulers tn the line we have KulotuAknQ 1 immortalised in 
the KaliAkattuppaia^i far his victory over the Kaliftkas, in the 
opening years of the l2rh century. His grandson Kulotufikan XI 
is remembered for his part in inducing Cskki|lr to write Periya 
purinam the book of Saiva hagiology. So the line goes on till 
RSjeAirsn III who died in 1279- With him the Cola dynasty 
became extinct Mfijavarman Kulacekara Plot>yafi annexed 
the Coll territory to the P5$riya Kingdom, But after him the 
PlVfya territory fell into the hands of Muslim forces. Kumira 
Kampala rescued Malurai from the clutches of the Muslims 
and then Maturai continued to be under the representatives of 
Vijayanakar. The Cera country got isolated from the main 
Tamil territory and during this period it evolved its own indivi¬ 
duality separately as the Kerala State. 

We shall now survey the literary achievements of this period 
of five centuries in the various fields, 

Grammar 

In common with Sanskrit the Tamil language has a great 
tradition of writing on grammar. The first available book in 
the Tamil language is Tolfclppiyam, itself a grammatical treatise. 
Earlier than this period there have been a large number of 
grammatical treatises but few had survived. The period opens 
with the writing cf 2 books on prosody by Amutacakar&r Yap- 
paritnkalan) and its Karikai. Both of them break new ground 
on this subject because Tolkappiyam had dealt with prosody as 
a chapter in book 3 PoruJ Alika ram. The two books mentioned 
deal with the subject elaborately an independent subject. Vira 
coiiyam again breaks new ground iu introducing the new 
concept of Panchalakshaaa* five branches of grammar namely 
Orthography, Etymology, Poetics, Prosody and Rhetoric. 

ttrULf* ajoofi) This idea is a new 
contribution. Ku^avira Paptitar wrote two books Neminfttaiih 
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3 short treatise on Orthography and Etymology and Vacca^anti 
Ml!ai a manual on prosody and poetics. Navamtappsttiyal 
follows them. Dandi's AlahkSrzun is a great book on Tamil 
rhetoric inspired by the Sanskrit original. This is a very valuable 
and standard work on the subject. The subject of lexicography 
is dealt with in two nika^^u works of the period, Uriccol and 
KayStisram. Romantic poetry or AkapporuJ is dealt with in 
NampiakapporuJ a very good piece of writing though not on the 
Tolkappiyam model and Kajaviyal KirikaL 

But the greatest grammatical treatise of this period is 
Nannul by Pavagarni. This naturally follows Tolksppiyam 
includes much of new thoughts, Its author was a Jain monk 
who has produced a marvel of grammatical writing which has 
not been excelled in the seven and half centuries after its 
writing, 

Epic Writing 

Kamparimaya^am the greatest of Tamil epics will not be 
considered here, because it belongs to the ninth century. Cekkilir 
wrote his Periyapuripam on the glory of the men of God during 
this period. Many will not consider it an epic; and they are not 
wrong. As a great book giving the biography of sixty three 
men of God who had surrendered themselves and theirs to a 
higher Truth* It is unequal in the whole range of world litera¬ 
ture. The element of self surrender and devotion which it 
depicts still sways millions of people in Tamil N.id. In its turn 
it had given rise to a large number of further devotional writing 
minor poems and dramatic writing itt the later centuries. Often 
Cekkilat uses a language uhich will melt even a heart of stone. 

Other books of the same period may not stand comparison 
with this book, but they deserve mention. Ceyaflkogtir wrote 
his Kalifikattup Para$i on the victory of Kukmu&kag I. It is 
just a minor poem, but it is a marvel of writing which embodies 
both romantic poetry and heroic poetry. War i$ its theme but 
here we find ghosts also playing their part on (he human plane, 
Some of the greatest lyric poetry is contained in the song, 
Uttarakflgtamcf O^akLttttar is also ontheepic model. Na|avegpl 
of Pukajeati is a small narrative poem. Yacntara Klviyam is a 
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poor Jain story pcem. On the other hand the Pfiratam of 
VilliputtDrgr is a great work in the Tamil epic tradition. The 
author is a great adapt in sound magic and in creating in charac¬ 
ters and situations which come alive before us at a delicate 
touch. 

(It is remarkable that Srirflmavarmi wrote Rama Contain 
In the Kerala country in about 1815 verses in Antati form. The 
book yet unpublished deals only with the Yutta Kxgtam of 
Rimiycgam. It is hailed as the first book in Malayalam today. 
But the author says he is writing a Tamil book and it is indeed 
a Tamil book except for one or two verbal inflexions in each 
words.) 

Of the poems mentioned here Kaliakattupoaratjii, Periya- 
puragam and Villi paratam will hold their field for all time. 

Ethical Writing 

Didactic and ethical writing has been a favourite branch 
of writing fer the Tamil poe+s. The classic Tirukkujal of a 
much earlier period is well known. The old dame Avvai lived 
in the 12th Century and wrote here Atficnti, Ko&rftivgntaa and 
other books for the wisest council clothed in two or three words. 
Some times sweet some times sharp like a salve thrust, her say¬ 
ings are unequal. She can condense a whole KuraJ into two 
words or three, Arufikalucccppu and Arsncriccftram are two 
pieces of ethical writing of which the first is on pure Jain ethics 
while the other speaks on a wider ethical plane. 

Puranic Writing 

Puragas began with Cekktiir's Periyapurigam. A large 
number of Purag&s of considerable size have been written 
during this period. St. Umapati has written three purigis. 
Koyil Puripara a stala puragam on Chidambaram and the 
Pars dams on the life of work of Nampiyiaiir Nam pi and 
Cdkkilir. Narapi Tiruvijaiyital Purlgim and Cuntara Pintlyam 
deal with the exploits of Siva as Lord Somasuodan at Maturai* 
But Kantapurigam of Kacciyappa Civicciriyir is a classic. It 
creates the story of Murukag in more than eleven thousand 
verges. It is a model on Kampariraftyagam. It is a very 
popular book among all lovers of Murukag. 
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Just like the PeriyapuiInara the story of St. MAgikka- 
vicakar has been written as a small purigam by a Saintly poet 
named KstavuJaiSmuaivar. Bhaktl is the only emotion in the 
book. The author dees not make even a casual reference to 
any other sentiment. 

Two disciples of ECacciyappar wrote two Upatica K&gtams. 
Both are religious treatises. Merumatirapuragara is a good 
lain puragam of the period. 

DeTOtionnl Writing 

The greatest event in the spread of devotion to God 
through literature was the unearthing of the Tevaram by 
Rijarija Cola l through the help of Nampiylgpniampi, It 
speaks volumes for the religious fervour of the great Cola 
emperor All the songs totally 8250 were collected, arra aged, 
set music on the traditional lines and sung in the temples. When 
collecting such songs Nampi also collected together all similar 
devotional musical songs and put them together in Book Seven 
of the Saiva Canon Tiruvicaippa. Nampi himself contributed 
ten songs to Bock eleven. KarSrUevar a contemporary poet of 
deep mystic experience has contributed 10 songs to this volume* 
All these songs were sung in the temples. 

One of the greatest musical song composers of all time was 
St. Arugakiri Nstar whose songs numbering about I6U0 known 
as Tiruppukol besides several other poems are available today. 
He was a devotee of Murukan whom he considered the Supreme 
God. Ail his songs are ina kind of Cantam a new lilting 
metre with a mechanical rhythm. To him Sanskrit and Tamil 
are just hand maids in the exposition of his devotional poetry* 
His songs are popular throughout the length and breadth of the 
country and one sung at all musical concerts. 

Minor Poems 

Many types of poems known as pirapaniams had been 
composed during this period. The paragi spoken of earlier is 
also a pirapantam. These arc generally poems of praise on a 
particular deity. But the form, metre, and content vary. Some 
are merely devotional, some Lie romantic in content and some 
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employ many themes in the different verses of a single poem. 
They can be short, but can also be very long. Antati is a 
simple favourite form, PukalQr Antlti, CaJakOpar Antati, 
Raminuja Nurr<mtati and Caracuvati Antati are some 
examples. 

Tillai U!a, the three ula poems sung by Oftakkuttar, his 
own Takka ygkapparaui, Iran ya vataip paraiji and Taftcai- 
vaqsq Kovai are examples of the PirapanUm types. All these 
are good poetry. 

Two eminent poets known as Iraitaiyar deserve mention. 
One was lame and the other was blind and they toored many 
parts of Tamil N id, the lame mounted over the blind. (So says 
the legend.) They have sung very fine lyrical poems - Ooe Ula 
and two JCaLampakams. Their junior contemporary was 
Ksjamftkfim has also suog some poems - Ula and Matal. His 
Matal coming long after Tirumfikai Alvar’s two Ma(&l poems 
of the eighth century is a landmark. These poets Irattaiyar and 
Kalaaiekam always revealed in pun and rhyme and for spark¬ 
ling wit and humour. They had no equal. They are popular 
poets in the sense, their stray verses are still a source of joy to 
intelligent but uneducated persons throughout Tamil Nad. 

Commentary Writing 

This is again another important division of Tamil literary 
output which is also a feature in Sanskrit. Commentary 
writing is again of four classes all of which arc important. The 
four classes will be (a) Grammatical writing, (b) Literary 
writing, (c) Yaishnava Theological writing and (d) Saiva 
Theological writing. As these form a bulk or the literary 
production of this period we shill briefly notice them here. 

a ) Commentary writing on Grammar 

This commences with the commentary of Nakkirar on 
lraiya 0 ir Ka[aviya1 in the eighth century. Tolkappiam has 
drawn inlay great personalities of Tamil writing into its 
influence and made them write commentaries on it, Th# chief 
commentators are riamparauir, Pgraciriyar, Cajjavaraiyar and 
Ricci garkkiQiyar. Ijamparauarwasa Jain who was in a sense the 
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discoverer of Tolkippiyam which was in obscenity for a long 
period on account of the K.ajap:rar rule at Maturai. His is a 
fine commentary simple, modest, elegant and unassuming 
always with a Tamil bias* He has written on the whole book 
and it is fully available* Ptrlciriyor an excellent scholar and an 
original thinker might have written on the whole of Tolkap- 
piyam but his writing is available only for the last four chapters 
of the nine chapters of the third book of Tolkippiyam. The 
loss of his other writings is a great loss indeed. Ceaivarajyar 
was an equ illy great scholar but he has a great Sanskrit tilt 
His writing on the second book Collaitkiram is available is 
indeed a fine treasure house* Nacelalrkkiniyar was an ocean 
of learning whose comment ary for the whole of Tolkippiyam 
except 3 chapters of its third book. He takes however great 
liberties with the text. These writers were all great writers who 
could have produced eminent classical poetry of the epic type 
but they modestly chose to write instead on Tolkippiyam and 
expound its grammar and culture* Kallipir and Teyvacciiaiyir 
are other two commentators of the period who have written on 
Toikippi y am-Colla t ik iratn. 

The Tamil literary world owes a great debt to the anony¬ 
mous commentator of Ylpparnfikalam because he quotes from 
a large number of grammatical texts and other books whose 
very names cannot be found anywhere else. He describes the 
many different schools of thinking on the subject of grammar. 
Unfortunately ali his original sources are lost* Kupacikarar 
the commentator on YIpparuAkilakklrikai also deserves- 
mentlon* 

The two commentaries, one by Penmtevajjar on Viraco- 
Jiyam and the other by Mayilai Nitar on NannOi had been of 
great help to later thinkers and scholars. 

Commentary writing on the classics 

Arumpata Ufoi Aciriyar and Ajiyirkkugallir deserve 
mention first. They are the great exponents of Huttamil* (fyal. 
tsai* anj Nliakam) CilappatiLiram and its Muttamil sections 
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would have been a closed book to us but for the elucidation 
given by these two. Afiyarkkunallir particularly is a great 
writer who has borrowed from the other and who has enriched 
it by his vast erudition and knowledge. A deep study of 
Atbirkkuoallir is yet to be made. 

Now taking up the Cankam classics the great name in 
commentary writing is of course Nacciglrkkigiyar. He has 
annotated the whole of Pattuppstiu and Kalittokai and also the 
whole epic OnUmagi. He is at his best in writing on Kalit¬ 
tokai. He has his roots in Tamil has a far flung knowledge of 
life and a wide range of interest. 

A mong other commentators the chief and the greatest is 
Parimeialakar. He has done a great and wonderful work in 
writing on Tirnkku r a| and Paripi(al. But he has orthodox 
angularities which are not liked by modern thinkers. With all 
that we have to concede that is the one great writer who has 
successfully introduced the glory of Ku r aJ to the Tamil nation. 
Commentaries on Kupa] by Magakkiijavar, ParippernmSL 
Kftliikar and others. Of earlier periods exist but they all pale 
into insignificance, before the greatness of Parimeialakar. 
Minor commentaries or books like Pura D anD r u, Patirruppattu, 
etc. exist. Nfila|i has many commentaries and all the other 
eighteen kijkk^akku poems also have gloss writting. 
TirukkOvai has a \ery fine commentary written by Perficiriyar 
who as different from the Tolkappiyam commentator. 


Vaishnava Mapipiruvaja writing 

Mi(iipiravS[a is the name given to a peculiar type of 
writing evolved by the Srivaishnava Brahmin writers from the 
days of Ramanujar, The Vau.hnavas hold the Sanskrit Vedas 
and the Tamil Vedas have equal sanctity in being guides to 
man s emancipation and moksha. Sj their very thinking and 
talking was on the basis of the two laoguages, When they set 

"*•““&** language also was the two, 
Sanskrit and Tamtl, not separate, but combined. Whenever 

2L W 2I T r Tlu? MOtewas inthis ** a1 

which had the Tamil verbal expression, but fully loaded with 
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Sanskrit nominal terminations and verbal inflexion. They 
called it Tamil and not by any other name. Their arch priest, 
the great Achiryi, Rimioujar never wrote a single word in Tamil 
but only in Sanskrit. Many of his followers, wrote is Sanskrit. 
This kind of new language or style come to be called Magippira- 
viJam. Five commentaries were written on Timviymoli during 
this period. The six thousand (6000 Pa(i> by PilJIn. Nine thousand 
by Nahclj&r, Twenty four thouwJ by Periyaviccag Pi)(at, the 
thirtysix thousand are l(uby Nampin^i and the Twelve thousand 
by VadikesarL Others write other commentaries. AH these 
were written in the Ma^ippiravlJa style. The first Vaishaava 
Gumparamparai (Six thousand) by Pi||pa[aiiya PerumiJ Ciyar, 
on the lives of the Alvars and Actryls was also written is the 
same style. 

It used to be said by scholars that these MaijippirlvSla com* 
positions did great harm to the purity of the Tamil language. 
Such a criticism is not correct. The mapippiravi)am was a 
passing phase; it came and went, passed out of currency; it did 
not make any lasting impact on the Tamil language. It it 
valuable for its richness, its anecdotes and the picture of life in 
general and among the Vaishnavas in particular. 

Again, it is wrongly said that the Jains were the first to 
adopt the Magippinulln style. Sri Puiiyam giving the story 
of Jain Tirttafikurfts is an important Jain Mapippiravaja work, 
in prose, of course, quite large in bulk, valuable in Tamil 
literary history. 

d) Stint Commentary writings 

There are only two or three important works of this type 
onSaiva Sutras Tattovanitar’s commentary on Imp! Irupafctu’s 
and those as Qvappiraklcam by Mat oral Gaig appirakicar. 

Religions and Philosophical Writings 
a) Stiva Siddhantha 

The new school of Satva Siddhaalha came to be established 
by Saint Mcykap ar, the first Achlriylr. He wrote the 
Civa fiinapOUm and its iliusiralive verses. These have 

C—2 
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become Saiva scriptures which arc in force even today. The 
ancients however believed that there can be no original philoso¬ 
phic thought in the Tamil language and so they always said that 
these treatise was an extract from the Sanskrit Raurava Agama. 
But it has now been established that the Tamil text is original. 

The Civagiga Cittiyir a large metrical commentary on the 
potam and the poem Irupa Ifupa|tu both by Aru|nanti Civam 
and Ugmaivijakkam by Magi Vacakam Kajanflr both disciples 
of Meykag^ir Civappjrakicatn and the other books all by 
Saint UmSpati Civam are the fourteen Siddhantha Sastras along 
with Unti and Kaiipu of the 12th Century ^agimirtam of 
Vfikfca Muni is also considered a Siddhantha work. All of 
these have valuable commentaries written in different periods. 
Besides these there have been other minor theological writters 
like CircampalavatikaJ. 

b) Vaishoava Writing 

Vaishnava Tamil writing on their own philosophy is very 
meagre. Vedanta Desikar of the Vajakalai school wrote his 
Desika Prabandbam of 20 poems which are partly theosophical 
and panly theological. 

c) Vedanta Writing 

Sri Patjanir translated the Sanskrit Bagavath Gita in Tamil 
according to the Advaitha Vedanta System, It is a good work 
m D i gd .. 0..I. Biii ;! ^ iioe-bralimin Advaithins study it 
and the Brahmin Advaithins would not touch it. TattuvarSyai 
of this period was the greatest Advaitha writer. He has 
written a lu.gc volume of such Advaithic writings mainly with a 
view to popularise the Advaitha doctrines in the Tamil language. 
His two Pj rani Poems, Eswara and BrammaGita and his 
Cncivarga Potnm are. all valuable Advaitha treatises. His 
neater importance lies in the variety of minor poems he has 
written anu the very Urge variety of small poems adopted from 
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Other Writbli 

Kallftjara is a great poem by Ka 111 jar treating of hundred 
themes of romantic poetry in the Actriyappl metre and the 
Caftkam poetry style, 

KaQ& ntil on dreams, Cittar irtitam on Taricology and 
UHamuiaiyiQ on astrology, are books of the period. 

A study of the inscriptions lias brought to light, a song of 
Campantar on Tiruyitai Viy, a whole Aniiii poem on Ciramalai 
and many isolated verses of historical importance. 

Anthology 

The entire Saiva Canon was collected during the period. 
Tiruvicaippa, and the Eleventh book of Saiva Canon were 
compiled by Nampiylgtar Nampi. Akattiyar Tevlrattirattu 
from Teviram consisting of 25 poems and Utnapati’s selection 
of hundred verses from Tevaram are Saiva anthologies. 
Peruntirattu and Kuruntirattu on Vcdbantha arc large selections 
made by Tattuvarlyar. Pu f attira{{u a large compilation of 
classical verses on Aram, PoruJ, and fnpam is a valuable antho¬ 
logy made by an anonymous compiler. 


Cittar Poetry 

This is a class by itself. Generally the Cittar were persons 
of mystic experience who sang of such experience, who spoke in 
a popular language of that experience. Their mystic expression is 
often cbtcurc. Civavlkkiyar, is one such. But Pa|finatir is much 
more simple. An Avvai of this period wrote the two philoso¬ 
phical books fllfiakkuril and ViijlyakarAkavaL The second 
is very popular am jng the Saivis. She was no doubt a great 
Cittar. 

Conclusion 

This period was important in two respects. The first is the 
royal patronage which was available for many early writers 
such as CskkUar, KQttar and Ceyankoptir, The second is the 
estiblishaunt of the Saiva Acehlriyi Pithas or spiritual 
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centres. These trained many disciples and took upon themselves 
partially, the task of extending patronage to writers in the 
snccceding centuries oq the extinction of royalty in the Coll 
and the P&p|iyfi kingdoms. 

An aspect of the royal patronage may be noted here. The 
patronage extended to all the hue arts. The simplest of the 
arts, painting was extensively in vogue in the C515 period 
(Rfjarija-I) as we can see from the paintings in the TaficSvur 
temple. 

The next is architecture and sculpture. Thousands of brick 
temples were now rebuilt in stone. They extinct different 
styles which can help the student of architecture to trace the 
changes and development of the styles of architecture in Tamil 
Nad. So also sculpture, stone images and bronze icons abound 
in all the important temples and they afford a study by them¬ 
selves. 

Then we came to music and drama, which constituted the 
two traditional divisions of Tamil - Icait-tamil and Najakat- 
tamil* Legends would say that Akauiyar had written a treatise 
covering all the three divisions and that there was a treatise 
on drama known as Psratam. But these had all been irretrievable 
loss. It was St, TirufiSuacampantar who restored Tamil music 
to its ancient glory. His hymns had caused music to be come 
a popular feature in all temple worship. The clan of Fljjar 
who were fully dedicated to music and dance had almost 
became extinct during the days of suppression under the 
Kajappirar of Maturaj. Probably for want of any patronage, 
they had languished and given up their hereditary avocation and 
taken to other means for eking out their livelihood. The stray 
case of Tirunihkanta Yftlp-papar attaching himself to fiigacam 
pantar in the seventh century supports this view. 

Now coming to the days of Rija Rija-I, we see that he and 
Naoipi were directed to an young woman of Tim Erukkattam- 
puliyar the birth place of the Ysippfipar, She set the tunes 
(pjg) to the songs of Tcvflram. We find in the earlier century 
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(nineth) Nantivanna Pallavas giving a grant for the singers of 
Tevaram in the Timvallam temple. From the days of Raja 
Rlja-I, hundreds of temples had been given royal grants for 
having Tevaram songs sung at thejtimes of worship.Kaliftkattup■ 
para^i says that its parton, KulottuAka Cdll-l was himself 
a fine composer and his queen, Cficai Vallapi (the expert in the 
seven notes) used to sing his compositions. The fact that the 
Nineth Book of the Saiva Canon is itself called Tiru Icaippa 
(The book of Musical says) is significant. The Pipar Com¬ 
munity which had almost faded out of existence as a clan dedi¬ 
cated only to music and dance was given a new base of life in 
its hereditary arts in the days of Rajarija-1 and slowly it entered 
itself into the new community now known as Mejakkarar 
(Musical drummers and pipers); men were musicians and women 
were dancers. Rijargja-I attached them ail to the TaficSvDr 
temple and has built them 400 houses along the four main streets 
of the city. 

The revival of music thus caused by Rljarija-I had helped 
Atiyarkkunallir to expound the science of music in his commen¬ 
tary on Cilappatikaram in the next century. Later this blos¬ 
somed into the Tiruppukal songs of Arupaklrinatar, which 
became popular even today. 

Now considering the positives of the third division of 
ancient Tamil, Nfitakam (dance and drama), we find that dance 
had been dedicated to the temples in the fast expanding Cot I 
empire. Nowhere had it been an object of mere entertainment 
to royalty or the high classes. AH art in the past had been 
dedicated to God aod music and dance also was dedicated to 
God. By this dedication, they came to be sanctified and in 
another sense popularized* Temple was a place of mass congre¬ 
gation whatever there was in the temple, belonged to the peoplc- 
Rsjaraja-I as mentioned above has caused 400 women to live at 
TaBctvar and dance before Lord Pirakatiswarar and thus the 
art of dance also became the people’s property* The average 
man knew music and dance and to a limited extent was a 
coonaisseur in both* Instead of languishing as a mere object of 
luxury in the aristocracy, music and dance thus came to be a part 
pf the lives of the common people. 
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Wc find from the inscriptions that pla ys like the Rijsrija 
Vicayan and Kulattunka Coja cliaritery had been composed 
and were enacted in the temples to entertain the people, in the 
days of Rljarija-T and Kulottuftkan. Naturally there would 
have been more such pieces but they have ail been lost 

B. The later Medieval Period 1500*1800. 

Political History 

The Vijayanakar dynasty was at its zenith of power an d 
fame under Krishna Devaraya. But after him it weakened and 
was completely annihilated by the combined weight of the 
Sultans of Deccan who united to put down the rising Hindu 
power. The battle of Tabkkotta destroyed the dynasty and 
razed its capital city Humpi to the ground. So the end of 
Vijayanakar over the entire south completely disappeared and 
the country disintegrated into small and petty units. These who 
were commanders under Vijayanakar now became chiefs and 
the rule of Nayaks was established at different periods at 
Maturai, TiniccirappaJJi and Taoc3vfir, Later when the Muslims 
fought for power, Tiruccirippa|]i changed hands and Tuficivar 
itself came under the rule of the Maharatas. Much earlier 
the Cari country had seceded from the ra tin land. There were 
no Cojas and gone Pflufiyas had into hiding in the Tirunelvsli 
district from where they had been ruling for some time and 
extending their patronage to temple worship and to art and 
letters. The discovery of India by Vasco da garaa through a sea 
route round the southern most tip of South Africa brought the 
western powers into India as traders who In course of time 
utilised the further feuds of the local chiefs to their advantages 
and in time brought considerable slices of the Indian territory 
under their control and rule. There were struggles among the 
five powers—Danish, Portugese, French and British. The first 
there withdrew from the scene early and there was a prolonged 
struggle between the French and the British in which the early 
British ultimately triumphed and brought the whole country 
under their heel. 

Though critics would call this a decendent period, we are 
not prepared to concede it. Each age and each period there of 
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had its own contribution to make towards the growth and 
development of the Tamil language which had developed by all 
the changes and growth. The following account will give a 
picture of the Tamil literature of the period 1500-1803 A.D« 
which we shall call the late medieval period. 

Grammar 

We find great activity during the three centuries under this 
head. Tirukkunikaipperumii Kavirlyar wrote a large book on 
rhetoric in praise of Nammilvir called MIran Alahkaram. 
It is a great and original development on Dandiofthe twelfth 
century. He has also written a treatise on AkapporuJ and 
another on prosody. Akapporu] is a subject which had almost 
came to be forgotten and he seems to revive in. During the 
period there have been great efforts at writing pSgfiyal— pira- 
panta marapiyal by an unknown author, Citamparappittiyal 
by ParaficOti and Kaviriya's own Plpplviaara. Ilakkaga 
Vijakkam by VaUtiansta Tjcikar is an ambitious work dealing 
with the five fold grammar in which he was tried to embody all 
the earlier grammars such as Tolklppiyam and Najj Q Sl. Agi a 
alankara sastra forms one division of the book. Pflifiyal is a 
separate section and it is important and as a landmark in the 
growth of the patt'y a1 thought It is believed that Tecikar’s 
son, Satlciva Tecikar wrote this part. 

Lexicography is another important section. The Jain 
Masala Purusar wrote the famous and popular cantam and 
NikagfUj the ! 1th section of which was always learnt by heart 
even upto the first quarter of the twentieth century* AkarSti 
Nikagju Revaga Cittar is a unique book on the subject. The 
author attempts an alphabetical arrangement of the words and 
arranges his cQtrls accordingly. His use of the name akariti— 
beginning from n—is an innovation and it was come to stray in 
the language. There have been other minor nikagfus like 
Xciriya nikagfu during the period. 

Bcscbi being a westerner namely, had different thinking on 
the subject of the lexicon. He could be a master the nikagtQ 
and so as he wanted a reference book on words, he explained 
his ideas to his master, Cuppiratjpakkavlrayar. The result 
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was the writing of the Catur-akariti, the dictionary in four 
parts; the first being the real dictionary, the second the thesanres 
part, the third group names and their elucidation and the fourth, 
a dictionary of rhymes. 

Ilakkapakkottu by Icloa Dasikar and Pirayoka Vivgkam 
by Suppiramapiya Tikcatar were both written with a Sanskrit 
bias. The first deals with the adopting of Sanskrit words into 
Tamil. The second gives out Sanskrit Grammar in Tamil, 

Beschi again was responsible for bringing out two books — 
Tognal vilakkam, a modem grammar of the period on the five 
divisions incorporating all old matter and writing in some new 
matter and Kotum-Tamil a gramrnir for spoken Tamil- Both 
were the work of Cuppirattpam, the second in particular being 
planned and guided by Besclti* 

Epic writing 

The Paptiyas who fled from Maturai in the fourteenth 
century settled themselves at Tecksci and Caftkarapkeyil in 
the far south. The great piety and devotion of ParskkiramS 
Paijtiyaa who built the Viswanlla Temple ofTegksci in the 
middle of the fourteenth, century is proverbial, Atmrar&ma- 
pSuV* a ti in his line* He hsd patronized many good poets, 
two of whom deserve mention here, Viren —Kavirscan and 
Aiyampcrum&l Kaviracar both adorned his court. These two 
along with Ativirarfiman himself a Puvirijl had probably 
planned to write three episode, from the Mafcspiratam into an 
epic type of poetry in Tamil. Ativiran wrote the Naitatam, 
which is quite popular* Viran wrote Ariccantira Csritam (wrong¬ 
ly always mentioned as purapam), which Js even now popular. 
The third is Purnrava Carittirara by AiyampermnfiJ, which is 
not known among the students of Tamil, It is a good piece of 
poetry as good as, if not better than the other two, then three 
books narrate the Ram Mahap&ratam upakylgara, on Na[a, 
Ariccantira n and Pururavacu. These are remarkable as good 
which epic poetry of a non religious character in the late medi¬ 
eval period. 
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Purina Writing 

This period witnessed the production of a very large number 
of Tahpuripas and religious Purigas in the Tamil language. 
The very mention of the names of the Pandas will fill several 
pages of print. We shall be content with rendering some of the 
major Purl pas, all of these seen the thousands of good verses. 

Ativirarima Paijjiyaa, mentioned above has written two 
large Purigas, both from Sanskrit. KflrmapurS^a one of the 
Mahapurinas dealing with many Saiva theological concepts and 
Kftci Kfiutam dealing with the glory of Kid (Baturas). He had 
two elder brothers Varakupa Rlmag and Varatuhka Raman, 
both of them great Saivas and great scholars. Varakupaa had 
translated Lipka Purina one of the Mabspuragas and 
Viyusamhita, both religious Purapas Varatudkan had translated 
PiramMtara Kantam, a section of the Skanda in Sanskrit Re¬ 
sides these Ativiraa is credited with writing Mahapura^am a 
large Purflija dealing with the merit occurring from the 
river or the sea or the occasion of the Mac! Makam. Besides 
these three Faniyas had written devotional poems which we 
shall notice later on. 

The Pagjiyas mentioned here were members of the ruling 
dynasty and they were work actually ruling over part of the 
FJuffflltu- They have written several thousands of verses such 
on religious and other subjects. This is a great tribute to the 
ruling houses in Tamilnad of the past. Though we have 
occasional verses from all the three rulers, Cera, Cola and 
Pagpya in the eadkam age, three large compositions of the last 
Pagpya are indeed a great achievement, the like of which will 
be hard to find in any world literature. 

In the centuries after these ?lQ\\y*s t many good Paribas 
had been written by many eminent poets. Macca Purina arc of 
the Mokipur&oam was retold in Tamil by Vajamalaiyappa 
pijjaiyan, a chief of Tirunelveli under the Nayaksof Matuiai. 
Kiftcippurapam by Sivanapa Cimi and Kacciyappar, Ta^ikai 
and Aoiikkt by again Kacjyappar, and Kujrllappurl^am ty 
Tirika$arlcappa Kaviriyar. 
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Contemporary with the Pigtiyas there have been also other 
eminent Pttflg* writers. Sajva 0lappa NivaJar had wrlttne 
half* dozen Purl^as on many shrines. Kamalai ftigappiraklcar 
and bis disciples have written Purl pas. Purl 9 a Tirumalaj 
nithar wrote the great Saiva Miklper^i in Tamil but only 
fragments of it are availa ble. 

Civappiraklcar and his brothers work the well known Sri 
Kalahasti Puri gam. Apyappa Nivalar wrote his very large 
MaySrapurlpa ami many others. 

Hot the most popular and the greatest among all three is 
the Tiruvilai)ital of Paraficoti Mugivar written in the opening 
decades of the eighteenth century. It is quite a large book. 
Although two other large Puripason the Tintvi|ai>ital of Coma 
tuncara at Maturai had been written earlier his book had 
become a classic even which is a period of one century. It was 
considered a classic along with Pcriyaptirioam and Kan ta¬ 
per isam by Mahivittusin Misilricuataram PiJlai in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Jo the wide range of Purlga 
literature, it is considered a unique work possessing great 
religious fervour and excellent poetic merit. 

Taken as a whole, Saiva Purioas had been written in large 
number while Vaishnava Furlpis arc very few. There have 
been two Talapurigas, are one Kuruk&i by the another of 
MiranahAkir&m and the other on Maturai Kuf&laiakar by an 
u nknowg author. 

Two Plkavata Part gas have been written in the sixteenth 
century 10 enrich the stories and boyhood deeds of Sri Krishna. 
Incidentally this also deal with the other avataras of Vishnu 
and also with the usual Purapic feature s That by Cewai Cajn- 
vir*s Pur Ida having considerable poetic value while the other 
one by Varatarlja Aiyaftkir, though longer has very poor claim 
to poetry. 

ClfiPPuri^m and T«mpiv* 9 i are Muslim and Christim 
Fort* m respectively. 
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Ethical Writing 

There have been several small books on didactic and ethical 
subjects chief among them being Ativirarama’s Verriverkai 
which is gnomic in character. This and Nitinerivi]akkam by 
Kumara kuruparacuvlmi and Nanneri by CivappirakSca cuvlmi 
arc the most popular. 

A special feature of the period is didactic writing requires 
mention here. Many writers who were fond of Tirukkujzl 
seleted a verse from each chapter and prefixed two lines to it 
to form a naricai vcgpl wherein a familiar episode is allowed 
to illustrate the purport of that Kura], Tigakara Vegpl, 
Varam&lai Veppl, Mutumoli Mglvaippu, Civa Civa Vegpi, 
Rankica Veppi, Tirumalai Veppl. Tiruttontar Vecpl and 
Cemecar Ve^pi or some of the many such kvpat vt#pa poems, 
Tiruppullapi Malax is also a similar poems is the Kalittujai 
metre, incorporating a Kufa|. 

Devotional Writing 

A vast number of devotional writing had been produced in 
the period. The three Karuvai Antatis of Varakunarima 
Pa^tiyan, the various poetical works of Kukai Namacciviyar 
and his disciples Kuru Namacciviyar and the Kavaca stotras 
contained in the Pur£$as are the important works of the period. 

There have been a number of such stotras in praise of 
Sakti, which may point out to us the existence of even a Sakti 
cult. Example, are Antokai milai followed by Apiramt Antsti # 
VarShai milai, the Countariyalakari translations of Virakavirlja 
pagtilar, Kalaifiaga Tlpam and several others including 
Cakalakallvallt Mslai and Caracuvati by Kamara Kuruparar. 

The greatest exponent of the Muruka cult in this period was 
Citambaracuvami whose TiruppOxnr canniti Muiai is popular and 
famous. 

The covering glory of such writing in this period goes to 
St. Tlyum&ijavar. The collection of his songs exceed one and 
the second in emotional effect only to Tiruvlcakara of Mapikka- 
vicakar. He was an enlightened soul who sought to bring at 
a soul harmony among the Kuru sects - Saiva, Vedanta and 
Cittar, 



MODERN LITERATURE (From 1800 to 1977) 

Dr. V. Veereiami 

0.1. It is very difficult to find out tbe cultural bettiage of 
Tamili in tbe Modern Literature. However this humble effort 
would help a little to go into this othermite entraversed path 
ofioqoiry. The historic march of literature in Tamil began 
with the pre-Christian era. So the cultuial heritage of the 
Tamils should be traced from that period onwards. Even ta 
those early days the cultural contact from the North took place. 
Many cultures slowly mingled with Tamil culture and it absorbed 
them with all their benefits. Even Middle-East and Western 
cultures arrived here and our history proves that they too have 
healthily influenced the charm and beauty of Tamil cuttnre- 

0.2. Cultural traditions were the bondage among the king * 
and chieftains in ancient Tami|ni[u. Even the exchange of 
army was one of the reasons to forge unity among them. They 
considered Tamil as their very soul of life. They were very 
keen to spread their name and fame throughout Tamilnltu 
which was divided into many parts like Paojiyanitu, Ceianitu 
and Ciraol’u. But it cannot be denied that the Tamils felt 
‘Tamil and Tamila!,am' as a cultural unit. 

1.1. Three names of the capital cities of these Tamil king * 
are given for tbe major division of 'Cilappatiklram' the first 
epic of Tamijosju. In this epic Tamil Kings were gives due 
respect at proper places. Kampar compared Tamil with the 
limitless ocean and he was very proud to say that Tamilnita 
was placed in a higher position than the heaven. According to 
Kumiriiurupam even gods like Tirumll followed Tamil. 

1.2. When tbe freedom movement began in Tamilnlto we 
are able to see the first rays of it through the songs of Plrati 
who praises Tamil and uses it as a powerful weapon to 
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patriotism among the Tamils. Mmakkal R&malinkam Pillai. 
Ca. Tu. Cu* Yfiki, Tiru. Vi. Kalj inaeuntaragar (Tiiu. Vi. Ka.) 
and Cutlaoaata Parati are the faithful followers of Pirathi, 
Paratitlcac has excelled all other poets in praising Tamil and 
its culture. ‘Tamil and Tamilnitu 1 are magic words to the 
Tamils to raise them as one man to do their duties at critical 
times in our history. Tub cultural aspect has been placed at 
its zenith in our Modern Literature. 

2.1. Saints like Appar were the promoters of Tamil 
culture by propagating love and compassion, St Tiynminavar 
and St Rimaliftkar identified themselves with those great saints. 

2.2. Appar’s famous lines like ‘Nimlrkkum ku\\ allom" 
and ‘Eg Ka{an pani ceytu kijappats* are profusely used by 
eminent. Tamil scholars like Tiru. Vi Ka. and prepared the 
freedom fighters and labour leaders as selfless soldiers to fight 
for their right cause. Famous novelists like Kalki introduce 
St. Appar, St. Ciruttoafar and others in their novels. They 
preach their ideals in Saiva religion against the Pufaccamayam 
and Akappu^ac camayam. Their words console the main 
characters in the novel and show them the right way to lead a 
peaceful life. Their actions direct the main action of the story 
and help to solve the key problem in their lives. 

3.1. TirukkujaJ is claimed by almost all religions of India. 
Its appeal is universal and it refuses to be included in a sectarian 
group* 

3.2. It does not preach ‘world and life negation* but 
represents its vision of the joy in the active life of love. It is 
able to give a complete picture of the moral man and the ethical 
state. On the whole TirukkuraJ emphasizes the universal 
aspect of human life. So it is respected and quoted by every 
Tamil book. The twin epics (Cilappatiklram and Mammekalai) 
quote many Kujal couplets and Citlalaiccittdn&r the author of 
Magimekalai refers to him a$ the poet of ‘Unfailing truth* 
Without any restriction all literary works in Tamil quote the 
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phrases, tines and even the whole couplet of Kura). All the 
poets from the major poet like Kampar to ordinary poets arc 
very proud to make use of the ideas from Tirukkuiaj. Poets 
like Jekavtrapiptiyar (20th century) has composed didactic 
works wherein the whole couplets have formed the kernal of 
the poems followed by an example. Many writers using 
Tinikkujal as the centre! theme write short stories in the 
famous Tamil weeklies of our time. 

3.3. According to Poet Pirati by dedicating TiruvalJuvar 
the author of Tirukkupl to the world* Tamil Niju attained the 
highest glory. In his first historical novel Pirttipag Kapavu 
Kafiripaid glorious tribute to TirukkuraJ by placing it in the 
hands of Coiar dynasty which tries to protect it through thick 
and thin. The two antoganistic parties Paliavar and Coiar 
forgetting their enmity took equal interest to protect Tirukku(d) 
by which they considered they were keeping the cultural heritage 
of the Tamils. 

3.4. The movement of Reform under the leadership of 
Periytr E. Ve. Rimacami tried to reestablish the Kuga) ideals 
among the Tamils. They wanted to use it as a shield of 'Aram* 
against the social evil and ignorance* 

3 5. M. Varataracftuir (Mu. Va.) has created many char¬ 
acters in his novels to propagate the ideals of Tirukkur&l. 
Aravin's name itself b a phrase taken from the first chapter of 
Ttrukkitfal. The title of his novel ‘Kayamai* is also the title of 
the last chapter in Porufpll in Tirukkuraj. In his writings he 
popularizes the ethical maxims of Tirukkuga} applying them to 
modern situations. 

3.6. InAkikg's ‘Kayalvili*, Tirukku^l played a major 
role in kindling the national spirit among the soldiers of the 
downtrodden Plgttyaa Kingdom against the Cola Empire. 
Cunt&rapiQtiyan the hero of the novel under the disguise of a 
poet propagated TirukkuraJ for a cultural revolution and 
prepared grounds for establishing ths Pigtiyag rule again in 
Piptiyaa Country itself. Akilag’s drama ‘l n pa Vilvu’ also 
reveals the family life based upon ‘Ku^al Aram*. 
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3^. Poet Piratitacan regarded TirukkuraJ to its highest 
level and he portrayed a picture of an ideal family as an 
immortal painting of TirukkuraJ. He exhorted his lady- 
lover to sing the couplets of Tirukkural so as to attain real 
freedom from the doubts about ‘right* and ‘wrong*. 

3.8* Many dramatists portray thclife of Tiruva(|uvar and 
propagate the ideals of Tirukku^al* 

3.9* Only one book has the entire strength to reveal the 
full picture of the cultural heritage of the Tamils and that is 
Tirukkural* 

4.1. The most popular theory regarding the origin of the 
Tamils is the Lemurian Theory. Nakkirar in his commentary 
to the Igaiyanir Akapporuj advanced the idea concerning the 
existence of land stretching to the south. Atiylrkkunallir and 
Naccinafkkiniyar developed this view. Stray references to 
deluge in the past are available in ancient Literature (Pujam-fi. 
Kali 104. Cilampu 11:19*20). 

4.2. Tamil scholars believed Lemuria lobe the northern 
projections of Gondwana, a vast continent now lying at the 
bottom of the Indian ocean Geologists have advanced a 
hypothesis that a great land bridge once connected India and 
Africa*. 

4.3. On the basis of this idea Kapijapuram the name of 
the second capital city of PlAtiyar in the so-called Lemuria is 
nsed as the title of a story in Putumaippittag in which the 
character tells its inexplicable experiences. Na. Plrtacirati wrote 
a novel named ‘Kapiltapuram* in which he had given free flight 
to his imagination. Another novel Valittugai yap's Tegkumarit- 
teyvam also has come out in the same line. Recently Ka^pa- 
tican has started a novel bearing the name ‘KataJ Kogfa 
Tenfiatu*. Whether the modern Tamil writers believed the 
Lemurian theory or not they are using it in their works. 

5,1. The mythological stories about the three Tamil 
Academies may mean nothing but they are an unmistakable 
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pointer to the fact that Tamil has a very old literature- There 
is the tradition that the third Caftkam was located at the modern 
Maturai on the hanks of Vaiyai. So the poets praised Tamil 
with Matnrai and Vaiyai. Ca&kattamil is used as a symbol of 
language existed in a golden period. Caftkam is accepted by 
most of the Tamil writers in modern period. After the p ublica- 
tion of the valuable editions of Caftkam works by U.V§. 
CiminiU Aiyar and other scholars the word possesses a magic 
touch and creates a new charm over the Tamils. The Tamil 
scholars wanted to distinguish between C? ftkattamil and later 
Tamil. In the same manner they established reality in the 
Caftkam tradition and identified the myth in later day literary 
tradition. When political crisis arose the poets as well as the 
political leaders never forget to use this magic word and begin 
to praise the C&ftkattamil. Maturai and Vaiyai the cradle of 
Tamil culture. 

3.2. Ancient Caftkam poets loved the river Kiviriand 
whenever they want to bless their kings and chieftains they 
wished them to live long like Kiviri. According to their belief 
Kiviri would not fail to offer its water even at the time of hot 
summer. This tradition was followed by great epic poets like 
flaftko AjikaJ, Cittalaiceittanir, Cekkiiar and Villiputtur 
Alvir. In the same way modern Tamil pays more importance 
to Kiviri. Poets like Pirati, Plratitacan and Ka^atican offer 
their glorious tributes to it. Among the three Kagpatacaii 
shows more attachment to Kiviri as well as Vaiyai. 

6.1. Marriage uncoloured by caste or creed was in vogue 
in ancient Tamil society. In ‘Kajavu Ma^am’ there was no 
restriction by the society on men and women in the choke of 
their life-partners. But in the medieval period this freedom of 
choke in marriage was quite out of vogue in Tamil society, at 
least from the twelfth century. Many Tamil scholars seriously 
thought about the old way oF Tamil marriage and they wanted 
to put an end to this cruel fond of the caste system in marriage. 
Modern novels like Pirati’s *CantirikaiyfD Kitai\ Ma r aimaiai 
Alikins •Kekiltmpai Kaptaftkar supported the inter-caste 
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marriage. In Pirali's novel a Vaishnava Brahmin marries an 
Ifacci woman- Va« Ramacami (Va. Rl ) an ardent disciple of 
Pirati faithfully followed the foot-steps of his master and 
imagined an utopia called ‘Kotaittlvu* in which the intercaste 
marriage had no bar. N&raga TtirailtkaQuag's short stories 
and novels supported intercaste marriage openly. By praising 
the bold ?ct of Edward- VUI in his ‘Mutiyi? Cirtimttamft? 
Kilala?,. Tiru. Vi. Ka* always has shown his broad vision in 
supporting intercaste marriage. Piratit£can*$ Tirumapam in 
Kutumpa VilakJtu itself is a fine example which depicts the 
whole marriage affairs in an ancient Tamil set tip with a modem 
touch. 


7.1. Untouchabillty was not known among the ancient 
Tamils. St, Appar and other great men did not care about 
untoucliability when they became one among the order of that 
one God. Following the same path Cittar School consisting of 
eighteen Cittars vehemently attacked the caste system as well as 
the social hierarchy. The same line can be seen in the verses of 
St. Rlmaliftkar though in a mild form. By writing lengthy 
essays on 'Cati verrumaiynm Policcaivarum’ and ‘Valvar 
Nakarikam' Maraimalai Apka| condemned the untouchability 
among the Tamils. Poet Parati sang openly about the freedom 
for Paratyar and Pulaiyar. Poet PiratiUcan's works and 
C.N. Appaturai’s short stories condemned the whole order of 
that society based upon the old caste system* 

7.2. In the meantime Gandhism embraced the untouch¬ 
ables as Harijans- Rajaji exposed the cruelty of the upperclass 
in his short stories like ‘Mukuntag’ and ‘Jakatica cgstiryiu 
Kagavu/ In his short story ‘Visa Mantiram’ Kalki advocated 
the right of equality by birth. Temple entry is the subject 
matter for Putumaippittag’s ‘Kajavujin piratimtl’ and Ki. Rl s 
*Koyil Nulaivu.’ 

7.3. Not only untouchability was attacked by the Tamil 
writers in the modern literature but also the very foundation of 
the caste system was pulled down. St. Rimalihkar and other 

C—3 
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social reformers raised their vc ice against harmful social customs* 
The Movement of Reftim * sided radical changes for the better 
in social afisirs. The main results of this movement were the 
development of the Tr.roii literature, the modification of caste 
exclusiveness, the sanctification of family life, the elevation of 
the status of women, the spread of humanness and toleration, 
and the uplift of the nation to a higher level. 

7*4. M&tavaiyyl, Flrati, Va. Rl. Cuttinanta Pirati and 
C.N. AggSturai attacked the caste system mercilessly. 

7.5. Gandhian iTiovemect touched the very heart of the 
people. Many nationalists. Socialists and Communists wrote 
stories, novels, points and dramas againsts this evil system. 
Certain social reformers criticized the attitude of the religious 
institutions which tried to convert innocent people from other 
religions to their religions. Rajaji, Putumaippittag and Viatan 
have written on such themes. 

8,1. Ancient Tamils discouraged gambling and dicing 
which seem to have been somewhat common in those days. 
According to Tiru\u||uvar 'gambling destroys property, teaches 
falsehood, puts an end to benevolence and brings in misery. 
This idea is emphasized in Fukalenti's ‘Nuja Ve$pa* and Ativira- 
rima n^iyar's Though modern Tamil literature 

has not produced famous novels like ‘Gamblers* Kalki in his 
short story ‘Tappili Kap' in simple suspense shares our know¬ 
ledge of the gambler’s desperate situation. With a touch of 
humour, Pi. Vi. Ars’ *P; Kalylgi* shows the incessant addic- 
tioa of the so-called sophisticated people to the horse race in 
the hope of gain. 

S 2 Intoxicants like toddy and other alcoholic spirits 
were frequently indulged in. Insptte of the injunctions of the 
Tirukkt!fa|, Nalatiyir and other didactic works toddy drinking 
was common, in the see Aid half of the nineteenth century St. 
R&mnliukar and Dr. Muasifif Vetanayakam Pi]|aj raised their 
voices rgaiast this evil habit. Tim. Vi. Ki., a true follower of 
Gandhiu Principles also preaches against the habit of drinking 
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8,2.2. Many essayists like RJ. Pi. Cetuppi]|ai used their 
talents by quoting many powerful lines from ancient epics like 
Ma^irngkalai in support of their policy against drinking. K. Ci. 
Venkajaramo^i portrays the pitiable conditions of the toddy 
shop and his hero Kantag, the patriot, propagates against this 
evil. The Gaedfcian wave also gives strength to this move¬ 
ment. 


8.2.3. Propaganda and didacticism appear in the famous 
stories of R&j&ji. His l Iaya^amaQ , ‘TSvagai* and 'Tikkacca 
PirvatF are used as powerful medicine against this kind of 
social melody. Kalki as a follower of Rijlji wrote many 
stories and novels in support of prohibition. Periyacami Taran 
has also written many stories to show the evil effect of drinking. 
Except a few writers ia Tamil all are proud of their ancestors 
moral preachings to be free from this evil habit of drinking. 

8.3.1. Even though Prostitution was condemned by the 
ancient literature* ‘Jrparattai' ‘Ceripparattai’ and ‘ICimakkilatti’ 
are part and parcel of Tamil Akam-Utcrature. Mitivi a 
prostitute in Kg/iirtpp&m»||iam is a noble character created 
by l]auko Ajikal in his Cilappatiksram. Her daughter gains 
more respect by preaching the teachings of Lord Buddha. She 
herself gives up all her mundane pleasures and serves as an 
ordinary social worker among the downtrodden people. The 
ikiau trend follows. Paravai Nleciytr attains a respectable 
pillion in the Saivaite epic Pcriyapurl^am. This kind of 
treatment is still in vogue in the modern literature. Na. Pfirtta- 
d rail's Md it in i ia *pagviUAku f and Jiyakiatin i Kiika in 
l F8rieukkupp5 J are serving u> g >jJ examples. 

8.3.2. In order to eradicate the ‘leva Tiei System’ prevai¬ 
ling in the Hindu temples ‘Ta»I Iei* nnd‘Koftu melam" *hort 
stones written by Ta* N|. Kumar joA mi and Ti. J|q ikirinug 
r cspectively came out successfully* 

8.4.i. From the very beginning of the Tamil literature 
everyone is of opinion that there is nothing that afflicts as 
poverty. Hankering poverty destroys, the gr eatness of ancienl ■ 
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descent and brings in its train many miseries. So this social 
problem poverty has been disliked by one and all and they are 
ready to lake even think gruel obtained by their own labour 
as ambrosia. 

8.4.2. The same path of thought makes St. Rimali nkar 
shed tears at the sight of poor. Poet Plrati raised bis voice 
against poverty- He was even ready to destroy the whole world 
if it could not provide a meal to a single man. Putumaippittan 
catches the phrase of Plrati and depicts the picture of poverty 
in his ‘Ten* oruvagukku.* Vinton wants to solve this problem 
by approaching it in a scientific way (Eg. *Ei&iyifi Kurram' 
and ‘VilappirantavEn), We can see the pathetic sights and 
hear the sorrowful cries of the poor in the stories of Jeyaklntoji, 

8.5.1. Agriculture has carried with it a respectable status 
in Cefikam works. The victory gained by the Cell King 
Kulamurruttut luficiya Va|av&Q is according to the poet Vcljaik** 
ku(i Nlkajjar, the net result of the paddy grown in the field. 
Tirukku[aJ has bestowed bounteous praise on farmers for their 
desire to bring all other states under the control of their own 
king. According to this great book agriculture is the most 
excellent form of labour. The Tamil epics reveal the same 
view. Kam par’s *Er Elupatu*, many 'Pa Hu’s and ‘Vejftlar 
Puri earn' are devoted to the exposition of the glories of agri¬ 
culture. Without forgetting this onr modern poems show 
respect to it (e.g, Poet P&rati*s ‘CutantirappaJlu*, (Afavocng 
PaliuppuijvCnie’). When Ihe revolutionary poet of Piratiticap 
appeals his case to the people’s court he also pays homage to 
the powerful shoulders of the agriculturists* 

8.5.2. Following the same footsteps Ki. Raja Niriyagan’s 
‘Kopalla Kirimam* a recent novel depicts the suffering agrarian 
family in the days of the East India Company. Picturesque 
descriptions about the strenuous work of those sons of the soil, 
their day-to-day struggle with the merciless nature and their 
broad-mindedness to adopt Tamil Culture show the real life of 
the farmers in the S juthern District of ihe Tamilaipi. Tinugh 
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the other four novels ‘Malarum Carukura’ by Celvarij ‘Kfralkaj* 
by leak Arumairaj 'Karic&r by Pennon and •Takam* by 
CiQQdppa Par&ti concentrate on the struggle of the toiling 
farmers, they show the real respect to that noble work, 
•Maouacai’ by Cadkara Ram and ‘Kurutippuflar by Intira 
Ptrttacirati depict the farmers' suffering, 

8.5,3. R. Ca^mukacuntaram’s novels like ‘Nikanunil’ and 
‘Cajji Cutptu* portray the real colourful picture of the Coimba¬ 
tore fanners living in far off lands never touched by modern 
civilization. Each and every character of his novels agrees with 
the saying of the Kura} (Is it necessary to show the held of the 
man who having feasted his guests eats what may remain) and 
the old adage —(VgJalSn will not take his food without enter¬ 
taining his guests). In Akilag’s ‘Putu VeJlam’ the agrarian life 
in villages is compared with the modern town life on the basis 
of the act of cherishing guests. Though in stray cases the modern 
mind discourages hospitality most of the modern literature 
support and hail this ancient culture. 

8.6.1. The language adopted by the modern literature is 
introducing a uniformity in usage through the standard dialect. 
But inspite of this many writers like Kuruc&mi Canns, Kalki, 
R. Cagrauka Cuotaram, Putumaippittag, J&naki ramaa, Jaya- 
kintani Nllapatmanipan and NaneilNajafl use the non-literary 
dialects. 

8.6.2. Tolklppiyam has recognized dialect words as 
Trcaiceol. He speaks of the twelve dialects. Viracniiyam 
refers to certain usages. Permutevagar the commentator of 
Viracoityam mentions many usages, considered vulgar by him. 

8.0.3. Coming to the modern period North Arcot is 
characterised by the form of ‘kitu* (there is) due to the influence 
of Muslims. The initial front vowels in the Cola period has 
developed an on-glide *y\ In the nineteenth century, Caldwell 
noticed that the back vowels had in the initial position an on - 
glide ‘v*. But all these on-glides can be Predicted. 
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8.6.4. Nasal vowels according to Prof. Te. Po. Mmivtcfii- 
suotaranfir most have been So cJsterce in earlier times. The 
falling together of I m’ and V in the final position may be due to 
this nasalisation of the previous vowel. The Tamil dramas 
written in the nineteenth century represent the speech of the 
lowerclass represented the nasal vowels. In this century many 
dramatists as well as no*.clists used a small circle after the vowel 
to denote its nasalisation. 

8.6.5. The past tense conjugation and conjunctive and 
relative patlic-plcs srd finite veils etc. continue as before. The 

exceptions may be very small in number. 

8.6.6. Tolkappiyar speaks of the honorific singular (uyar 
cor kijavi). The plural suffix-fir was added to the masculine or 
faminine form as an honorific suffix. The word form ending in 
-fir was used in the third person verb. In the other two persons 
the plural itself was used ns honorific singular. In the medieval 
period -fir with art additional plural suffix -leal came to be used 
for kings and saints. In addition to tins use of honorific singular 
u avark?l** was also added at the cud to nouns. 

8.6.7. Tamil suggests various meanings with the help of 
the auxiliaries. The importance of the compounds had already 
beet retired lie mutiny *m|'isused with any verb to 
show that the actions of the mr> in verb is that of a respectable 
perse n- 

8.7.1, The concept cf Cnnr6r as enunciated by the poet 
Kataluj Maynta 1]amperuValit‘i in terms of selflessness and 
perseverance for the common wee) end, that of universal brother¬ 
hood by the poet Kaijiyag f uneupr^oar are the healthiest 
aspectsof Tamil culture inherited and endeavoured in practice 
in our own days. Inadequacy of emulation with regard to these 
ideals does not warrent our disowning them. Inspilc of the 
complexities and irrcsistable mtra-cultural pressures wc are 
happy to observe signs of such emulation among the well in- 
fcjuKd self disciplined members of our country* 
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GRAMMATICAL HERITAGE OF THE TAMILS 

—Dr. & V , Subramnfan 

Grammar is the science of language from the point of view 
of pronunciation, inflection, syntax and historic development. 
But the Tamil Grammatical treatises have a large span of 
content as they include oot only the study of language but also 
Poetics and Prosody. 1 So in short we can say that Tamil 
Grammar (Ilakkapm) deals wi*h rules, facts and theories of 
the language and literature. Even though the word grammar 
generally does not include all these aspects of language and 
literature denoted by ‘Ilakkanam’ in Tamil, it is taken here in 
this article to represent all these senses, i«e., as a synonym for 
Itakkananh 

Grammar is not a castle in the air. It is a beautiful edifice 
deep rooted in the language and literature of a linguistic commu¬ 
nity. Today the speedy growth of socic-linguistics has dete- 

i. 'One may wonder as to why a work on grammar should be 
concerned with poetics and prosody. Which do not come 
under grammar in its strict sense. One explanation for this 
will be that it was the custom in ancient Tamil Tradition to 
treat these subjects as integral parts of grammar. But it 
may also be pointed out that the grammarians are in a way 
justified in dealing with poetics and prosody which regulate 
the sense and style of language. The letters and words 
exist really for the sense and style of language and therefore 
a work on grammar becomes comprehensive only when it 
contains prescriptions on them, some how the grammatical 
works of all other languages have not considered the neces¬ 
sity of include poetic and prosody in norma] grammar 
works’- (Page 1-1, Early Literary Theories in Tamil, 
Dr. G. Suadaramoorthy, Sarvodaya il&kkiyap pannai, 
Madurai). 
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loped, Tat her evolved gram mars for many languages that have 
neither script nor literature, but speakers alone. Even dialects 
have such new grammars these days. This shows the necessity 
of grammatical treatises and their integral part in the develop¬ 
ment of a language, the perfection of a language, etc. 

The Grammatical Heritage of the Tamils comes down from 
the very ancient times, ie., tbe B.Cs. to the present day. It is 
a perennial river which yet continues to flow on, adding hue and 
colour to the flourishing cultural tradition. Not only Tamil 
language, but the literatures also are benefited by the grammati¬ 
cal works. The state of language in a particular period and the 
Ideas regarding literature of a particular age are portrayed in 
the grammatical works of each period. So these works are use¬ 
ful not only in the prescriptive aspect but also in understanding 
the growih-cbanges-additions-deletions, etc, that eccured in the 
language and literatures through the ages. Even the culture, 
customs, beliefs and values of life of the people are revealed in 
these works, So such grammatical works are ever living records 
of language conditions and literary merits. The unquestionable 
necessity of Grammatical works in a language is well established 
by these treatises. 

Grammar does not generate immediately after a language is 
formed. Only after a spoken language grew into a literary 
laoguage and flourished into a classical language, with consis¬ 
tency in basic forms like sounds (phones); words (morphs)* 
etc,, rules regarding phonology, morphology, syntax etc., are 
modelled and a grammar is formed. So only a long 
heritage of literature-folk and written, can be get a grammatical 
work. Because cf this aspect, we say that, though Tolkippiyam 
is the earliest available in Tamil, it would bate been proceeded 
by many centuries of excellent literature. As we all know, 
Tolkappiyam has in it many, references like € eapa% ‘enmagir*, 
4 Yapparipulavar\ etc, from which we understand that To- 
klppiyar is not the first person to form a grammatical theory* 
but even in that field, Tamil had many worthy forerunners. 
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May be Akattiyar was the greatest among them and Tolkippiyar 
was an eminent and scholarly follower. 

Language is not something static and satiated or full in it¬ 
self. It grows and expands until it has no speakers at all. 
Though food, clothing and shelter are the basic necessities of 
life, language is the most powerful link that binds people 
togetber-the ever existing necessity, the never ending bond. As 
the features of human beings are same and different at the same 
1ime > all the languages have identical and distinctive aspects in 
them. As we understand the nature of each language and try to 
differentiate them through their grammatical aspects, the 
changes in a particular language through the centuries is also 
understood from the many grammatical works that arose in each 
age. The evolution and Evaluation of a language is possible 
with such grammatical works as is true with literatures, inscrip¬ 
tions, folklore, etc. 

Grammar has many aspects and it is approachable from 
varied views, fn general, we have Historical Grammar, Des¬ 
criptive grammar, Comparative grammar,Contrastive grammar, 
Prescriptive grammar and Traditional grammar. Toikippiyam 
itself is a descriptive grammar embodying in it Historical, 
Traditional and Comparative aspects, etc. 

When we talk of Tamil, we refer to it as Muttamil the 
three constituents being Iyal, Icai (music) and Na takam (Dance 
and Drama). Of these only iyal which includes language and 
literature has a grammar in Tolkflppiyam. Though Tamil 
savants are of opinion that all the three were scientifically 
studied in Akattiyam, and some individual works like Panca- 
marapu, latirakajiyam and Kftttan&l were available on music 
and dance, only the scientific study of iyal flourished through 
the ages. It is a question yet to be answered why study of icai 
and n&tskam ceased to be or were omitted* Atiyukkn nallir 
and other commentators mention about the Muttamil concept 
and some works on them. Afinakai ilakkapam of the last 
century tries to give rules on all the three components of Tamil. 
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The Concept of Grammar in Tamil had the three main 
phases, Eluttu. Col and Pont}. Eluttu deals with phonetics and 
phonology. Col with morphology and Syntax and PoniJ with 
content, form and expression of Literature. Tolkippiyam, the 
earliest extant work in Tamil which is also the first grammatical 
treatise available in Tamil gives the above three aspects of 
grammar. I feel that Tamil is the only language in which the 
available first work is a grammatical treatise the rules of which 
are even followed to this day. 

Tamil has more than fourty grammatical works to its 
credit.* We come to know of another twenty to thirty works 
through commentaries and other such works. When we look 
through the very many Tamil grammatical works available today, 
we see that Eluttu and Col did not give much room to expand 
and grow into many branches or individual phases. But the 
Poru| part was so very compact that it branched out into many 
sections and developed into separate phases of grammar. 

Ylppo (Prosody) was a component ofPorul, which first 
grew into a separate entity thus adding a fourth phase to Tamil 
grammar. A^i (rhetorics), developed from Uvamai (simile) and 
influenced by *Kf vyatarcam 1 grew into a separate branch thus 
making a five-fold classification. Works like Uvamtna 
Cafikirakam of later days show that even Uvamai separated into 
an individual phase. As the content part of Poru( bad the two 
factors, Akam and Pu^am, they grew into separate wholes and 
were dealt with in individual works, thus forming an additional 
phase to Tamil Grammar. Due to the sprouting of the new 
branch Ps||iyal, that deals with literary genres and angury in 
verse, a new phase came into existence. When this branched 
out into two separate entities, as c Poruttaviyal* and ‘Pirapanta 
marapiyal’, there was one more new phase. Even in poruttam, 
mafikalam alone developed into a separate branch later. The 
coming up of an individual prosodical treatise on vjruttam 


2, See Chart. 
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verses and yet another one on vagtpm verses extends the 
number of phases to a dozen. As there was possibility to 
include all these in just five main sections, even the previous 
century brought forth five-fold grammatical works. Aruvakal 
ilafckagam and Ell.n ilakka^am by Tu^apipi Cuvlrnika] add 
Pulamaiyiyalpu and Tavaviyalpu respectively to the usual sec¬ 
tions, and if we accept these ideas; they allot two more new 
phases. 

Here we find that the growth of Poru] into separate sections 
and the addition of many new branches have greatly extended 
the span of PoruJ ilakkagara. The changes in literary aspects, 
the composition of new varieties of literature, importance to 
novel contents, influence of folk-lore and foreign or neighbour 
languages, literatures and cultures, might have contributed to 
such growth in the aspects of grammar* 

Though Tolkapplyam has only three sections, it can be 
considered as a five-fold grammatical treatise according to a 
later concept, as it has ideas on Ejutiu, Col, Peru], Yippu 
and Agi The other works which have all these five components 
are Vimcfiltya©, Uakka^a Vijakkam, To DB al Vijakkaro* Muttu 
viriyam and Cuviminitam. Of these Viracsiiyam shows much 
influence of Sanskrit Grammar. 1 Ilakkagavijakkam, has only 
three sections like Tolk&ppiyam, dealing with Api, Yippu, 
AkapporuJ and Pujapporul in individual iyals of Porulatikiram 
and having a separate iyal on Pij$u also (Pattiycl), IiiYira* 
cojiyam we see that the facts regarding Meyppatu (Rasa) and 
Marapu (Tradition) present in Tolkippiyanj are completely neg¬ 
lected. In HakkL^a vilukkam these are treated in akattigaiyiyal 
and fiuiyal respectively. TtflQftl vi[akkam, Muttuviriyam 
and CuvimiuSUm include id;as about Pijiiyal in their chapters 
on prosody. In these also we find that sections on Mcyppaju 
and Marapu have ceased to occur, though stray references are 
seen. We find that Tolkippiyam, to Cuv a mini tacn, maintained 

3. See Foreign Models in Tamil Grammar, Dr. T. P. 

Meeiiakahuimdarani, D t L, A. 1974, 
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a tradition in some ideas and certain aspects, but also differed 
by such omission of phases. It is not easy to justify such a 
condition. When there are changes, additions or deletions in 
grammatical aspects, we may consider it a general trend-as 
Nautili says, 

“Palayana kalitalmn putiyana pukutalum 

Valuvala kila vakaiyi p5g§” 

But, when a branch is completely dropped or neglected, such 
questions of justification prop up* We cannot rule out that 
Meypfl)ii and mars pa arc not necessary today. They are and 
will be present in literatures and cultural life of all societies, 
with certain changes according to time. So the later works 
should have dealt with them, noting the differences if any and 
not dropping them altogether. 

The above works and the works of the last century Aruvakai 
yilakkagam and Elam ilakkapam deal with all the five types of 
Tamil Grammar. But even they deviate from one another in 
their rules and theories and show changes that have occured in 
language and literature historically. Aruvakai ilakkanam has 
many specialities in its exposition of grammatical theories. As 
we have already noted, it has Pulamai ilakkaoim in addition to 
the usual five branches of Tamil grammar ; and it tries to form 
rules for all the three types of Tamil-Muttamil. It has a 
novelty of approach to each subject and does not follow the 
traditional grammars in the manner of expressing the ideas. 
The names of the sub-sections of each chapter alone are enough 
to prove this. For example, its chapter on Ylppilakkagam 
(Prosody) has the following sections, lyalicail tamil-iyalpu, 
Nljakat tainijiyalpn, Vagpiviyalpu, mogii yiyalpu, JEtukai 
yiyalpu, Nifkavi yiyalpu and Panovaliyalpu. No other work on 
prosody has tried to formulate rules and definitions for 
kirlteQ&i, vaooam and other such sections as above. It is also 
the first work to define and explain kifpagai (imagination) in 
its chapter on poetics (A^iyilakka^im). In toto we may say 
that this brought about a revolutionary change in the gramnuti- 
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eai tradition of the Tamils. Other works by the same author 
Tagtapi^i Cuvimika|. viz, Elim ilakkka$am and vag^attiyalpu 
also have an equal part in the change of tradition. 

Regarding Eluttilakkagam, only a few books are available 
in Tamil, other than the above noted many-fold grammars. The 
work ‘Parakattiyat tirattu\ which is not by the ancient Akattiyar 
but by a very later poet of the same name gives rules regarding 
Eluttu alone. Nemiuatam of 12th century and Nagnal of 13th 
Century are the works which have the first of their two sections 
dealing with Eluttu. 

Tamil language has undergone a lot of changes in the long 
span of time of twenty centuries, between Tolkippxyam and 
grammars of this century. When we see Eluttiiakkaeam alone, 
we come across two schools of thought, one by TolkSppiyar and 
sincerely followed by ‘Nsgoar, ‘Ilakkapa Vijakkam/ Muttu- 
viriyam, etc; the other school of which ‘VjracOliyam, is the 
poinccr, followed by ‘Neminatam. These two works show 
more influence of Sanskrit and include foreign models of 
grammar. Works like ‘TodqGI viJaVkam, which were intended 
also for the learner, had a deviation in the manner of approach 
and portrayal of ideas. 

'Tonnfll vj|akkam* brought reform in the script of the short 
and long vowels c. a. o and o. Aruvakai yilakkagam portrays 
how each letter of the alphabet is to be written- This shows a 
development iu tradition. To cite another example, Tolkippiyam 
just mentions the concept of ufampafu mey- 

‘Ujampatu meyyifl urupu kojal variayir’ 

while NapoUl and later grammars define it and give r Y* and *V* 
as the letters that positively occur as u{ampaf tuney and also 
give the context where each letter occurs. 

There are more works in Tamil on Col rather than Eluttu. 
Here we see a deviation of thought and the formation of a new 
school. This may be due to the influence of Sanskrit ideas p 
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where only Vyikara^i dealing with morphology is given impor¬ 
tance as grammar. Pray oka vivekam and Ilakkagak kottu of 
the I7ih century arc completely on Col ilakka^am atone. 
Viracoliyam which has foreign models in it and Ngminltam and 
Nanoul also give more importance to the study or Col, than 
Eluttu. We may also say that, though letters are basic word* 
are of more importance in a language and so they had prefe¬ 
rence of treatment in Grammar books. We may also say that 
the addition of sounds and letters are less frequent than addition 
of lexical items in a growing language. 

Just as in Eluttu, io Col also there area lot of change) 
that came in the language and got recorded in (be grammatical 
works of the various periods. Viraceiiyam and Pirayokavivekam 
differ much from the other works as they include aspects of 
Sanskrit grammar also. 

Regarding ‘Ceppu* and ‘Vigi' (Answer and question) 
Tolkippiyam says that they should not deviate from tradition. 
The later Grammars develop this idea, adding eight types of 
answers and six types of questions. 

To cite another example, Tolkippiyam does not list the 
tense markers of verbs. The later grammarians considcrcp 
past, present and future instead of past and non-past as in 
Tolkippiyam. and list the markers for each tense. 

According to Tolkippiyam there are four *ponijkol\ while 
Neminitam differs by giving nine and NannQl and llakkaga 
vjjakkam by giving eight. 

In grammar, regarding phonology and morphology basic 
structures cannot undergo much changes. There may be new 
additions of nouns, loan words; souud changes, sandhi changes* 
etc., only. So regarding the language, Grammatical works in 
T amil are not many, when compared to those on Poru) 
Uakkaipm. When we come across works which deal with 
Eluttu and Col alone (i.e., without Poru|), we see a new school 

C—4 
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of thought. They differ from the other school which regards 
rules regarding literature also as grammar along with rules 
dealing with language. So we may say that this school accepts 
rules regarding language alcnc as Grammar. 

When we come to the content part, we see that AkapporuJ 
has much more importance than Ptifapporuj. This aspect is 
present in literature also. Even in TolkSppiyam we find that 
more importance is given to Akam in Poru]atiksram than Pujatn 
content. Akattinaiyiyal, K?|aviyal, Ksrpiyal and Porajiyal 
deal with Akam t when only Puratti$aiyiyai deals with Purap- 
porul- This condition it seen in Ccfikam Litenturcs also where 
more anthologies arc on Akam and only a few are on Pufam. 
In the devotional and philosophic literatures of the Bhakthi 
period also, the relationship between God and the human-being 
is considered as that between man acid wife (Nayaka nayaki 
bilava). 

Even while saying i Poru|\ what was actually meant was 
only Akam. We come to know of this from the context in 
which I[aiy££&r akapporuj was composed. Akam was considered 
as Tamil, as Tamil neji and a unique feature of Tamil. 

Individual works on Akam are found in the grammatical 
History of the Tamils. Ifaiyaglr Kajaviyal, Tamil Neri Vijak* 
kam, Kajaviyal karikai* Nampiyakapporul and Ucitacntimapi 
are such works. Other than these, as we have already noted* 
the five fold grammatical treatises also deal with AkappporuJ, 

The names Kajaviyal karikai and Traiyagar Kajaviyal show 
that of the two conducts (kaikol, ksjavu and karpu), Kajavu 
gets more importance than the other. In Ir&iy&nir Kajaviyal 
also, more n&rpls are devoted to kajaviyal. 

Deviations from tradition are many in PoruJ ilakka^am 
also. When we think of content, Tolkappiyam gives only the 
two main categories, viz., Akam and Puram. \ iracoliyam 
develops this into four as Akam, Puram, Akappufarn and pujap- 
puram. The influence of Purapporul ve$pi milai which classi* 
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Acs puram into Puram and Purapputam is seen in this. Regar¬ 
ding turai, more change is seen in PurapporuJ rather than 
akapporu] in the later grammars. 

Regarding akauipai, Tolkippiyam gives only four clas&ifica- 
tions of landscape. Tamil Nepi vijakkam, may be influenced 
by Cilappatikaram gives a fifth section of landscape ‘palai’ and 
ordains ‘The Sou’ as the God of that land, 

Wiiat Tolkappiyam gives as prosodical elements (from ti}aj 
onwards) in its Ceyyujiyul is considered as Akappatturuppu in 
the later grammars and are included under akapporu[. Nampi- 
yakapporul, Ilakkapa Vilakkam and CuvaminStam give these 
twelve, while Iraiyanfir Kalaviyal omits raugnam, poru] and 
turai and adds'koj*. ViracSliyam leaves these three but adds 
many more to bring ths total number to twenty seven, foannl 
vi|ikkam deviates largely by omitting all the twelve and giving 
another twelve a new. 

The basic feature of akam that it does not refer to any 
proper names is n>t followed as a principle in works later than 
NampiyakapporuJ. This is a notable change in tradition. 

Putapporul has only one complete aud individual work to 
its credit, viz., Purapporul mllai. The work Panniru 

patalam of which we have only heard is said to be an indepen¬ 
dent work on this subject. It is a pity that it is lost now. From 
Tolkippiyam to Cuviminatam all the five fold grammatical 
treatises give a section or part to this Pujapporul. Even in 
these. Tonjifll vi|akkim and Mnttuvlriyara do not deal with 
Puratn elaborately, but only give stray references. 

Regarding Pu r apporu|, Tolkippiyam gives only seven 
ti^ai, while the later works differ by giving twelve. A new 
manner of thought is seen in Togga! vijakkam which gives 
three new classes under Pu^am as Ojukkam, nfll and purakkari. 

Tolkappiyam includes ideas and advices regarding the 
uastibility of the wadd and mortality of man (nilaiySmai) under 
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Kanci, while the later grammars talk of warfare in Kafici and 
deal with actual Kind subjects under Potuviyal, a new classifi¬ 
cation. 


Regarding Meyppa|u also there is difference of opinion in 
the traditional grammars. Tolksppiyira gives it separately 
while Nampiyakapporu]. Itaiyanar Ka]aviyal, Vjraccliyam, 
llakkagavijakk^rn and CnvamiaJtam think of it in connection 
with akapporuj. Of these, Nampi just refers to meyppafu 
white Cu\ jmicstam gives the names of the eight types and only 
Ilakkaoavilakkam explains all sincerely following Tolkappiyam.* 

It is a wonder to note that Prosody has many works to its 
credit than any other parts of Tamil Grammar* The reason for 
the presence of such a large number of Prosodical treatises 
should be seriously thought of. May be this condition came 
into existence because, upto the last century most of the works, 
not only literature but works on all other subjects also, came 
in verse form. Because of various influences and different 
reasons and the imaginative capacity of poets, new verse 
forms came into being and it was necessary to write them 
down and evolve rules from them* This might have caused 
the composition of many Yappu works in consecutive periods, 
It is also found in the historical study of grammatical works 
that Yappu has gone through more changes historically than 
all other parts of grammar. - 


Individual works on Yippu are many. Kikkaipati n iyam 
is considered to be by a colleague of Tolkappiyar, viz., Klkkai- 
plpQtyar. The works YapparuftSulam and Yipparufikalak- 
ksrikai of the 10th Century are in vogue even to this day. We 
wmc 10 know of many such individual works on Prosody 
through the commentaries 0 f Yapparufikalara and other such 
works. This Century saw Yippoji and many prose works and 
catechisms on Prosody. VagrpUiyalpu and Virultappaviyal 
specialize in two different fields of prosody. 


The first available work on Pa^lya! is Pa att inipsttiyal. 
Thu dates back to A.D. 12th Century, or sometime before 
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that* Though there is still controversy regarding the author* 
ship of th.s work, this has paved a new way in the field of 
grammatical study* Inti rakiji yam of an earlier age is also 
said to be a pajjiyal treatise, only a portion of which is available 
now* Other than these. Yen pap patjiyal, Navmitap pijjiyal, 
Varaiyatutta piffiyal, Pirapanta maraptyal, Citamparap pajji- 
yal, Ilakkaga Vilakkap patjiyal, Pirapanta upikai, Porutta 
vijakkam are works on pittiyal. Pajjiyal has two sections, 
Pirapantam and Poruttam, as we have seen earlier Pirapanta 
marapiya! deals with pirapantam alone while porutta 
vi]akkam deals with Poruttam alone* Of the ten different 
poruttam, the first one Mankalam alone is dealt with in Varai- 
yafiitta pijjiyal. From these we find different schools of thought 
regarding pat(tyal itself. From the commentators also we know 
of two schools, the akattiyar neri and the lntiraka]iyar neri. 
Citamparap patjiyal shows yet another school of thought as it 
deals with yappu and pljtiyal in the name pijjiyal. llakkaga 
vilakkam is the first five-fold grammar to include the study of 
pajjiyal in a separate section. The later Works deal with it in 
their chapters on Prosody itself. 

As we have already noted, Ceyyu] ilakka^am (Prosody) 
has branched out and grown into many separate entities, Yappu, 
Patjiyal, Pirapantam, Poruttam, Viruttam, Vagpam etc. 
Regarding Yappu also there is said to be two schools of thought 
one that of Tolkippiyam and the other ofKlkkai patigiyam- 
Tolkappiyar thinks of the prosodical elements in a very wide 
sense. It not only gives the basic structures like syllable, foot, 
line, etc*, but also content, expression, literary varieties, and 
so on, thus bringing the total number of elements to thirty four. 
But all the other grammars from Kakkatpijiniyam onwards give 
only the basic structures. Tajai was not considered as element 
by Tolkippiyam but was accepted by all other grammarians. 

Tolkippiyam considers Yappu and Pi as elements of 
Ceyyu], while the later grammars consider Yappu, Pi and 
CeyyuJ as synonyms. 
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Regarding Pattiyal poruttain, Pasaim Psjtiyal gives 
twelve while the other works give only ten. What PaQtJiru- 
pJlJiyal gives as mefikalum is elaborated into three different 
poruttams, mafikalam—-Col and Eluttu, by the later works* 

Literary genres are listed and defined explicitly in the 
patjiyals. The number of varieties differ according to each 
psttiyal treatise, as some add new varieties, while others omit a 
few ones according to the conditions prevalent in each age. 

When we think of Prosodical treatises, we come across a 
special variety, where only model verses are given instead of 
rules regarding prosodic theories* The usual aspect found in 
Tamil grammar is that it evolves rules aad facts from literatures. 
But in these works we see that instead of evolving rules, model 
literatures are composed exemplifying and satisfying the rules 
regarding Prosody. Marais pippSviuam, Citaraparac ceyyu{* 
kovai and the section palcoptapparimal^in of Tiruvalafikarri- 
re|tu arc such. In AkapporuJ ilakkauam and Pufapporul 
ilakkanam also such a condition is found. Purappori'J vcjjpl* 
milai giving ve^pa example verses and Nampiyakapporul and 
MaracnkapponiJ giving TaUcaivg^g Kovai rind Tiruppatik- 
kflvai respectively can be thought of here. 

Poetics also has grown into a separate entity, as we have 
already noted. Though Tolksppiyam deals only with uvamai, 
works fromTa^ti onwards deal with different types of Agi, 
Maranalankarani, Kuvalaysnantara, CaniirSlckam, Uvamao^- 
caflkirakam— all show a large influence of a foreign tradition. 
The special aspects of uvamai, viz., ulJurat and iraicci found 
in uvamaviyal of Tolklppiynm being omitted in the later works 
should be thought of. The decline of akam verses, where 
nlJurai, kurippu and iraicci (suggestion) were considered as 
basic and integral parts might have been the reason for the 
omission of such ideas. 

There is a lot of development regarding the concept of Agi. 
Tolklppiyara gives more importance to uvamai, which is the 
basis for all figures of speech and rhetorics. The study of 
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rhetorics developed in Ta^iyalahkaram. Ta^ti and Uakkaga- 
vijakkam list and explain thirty five agi. ViracOliyam also gives 
thirty five, but there is difference in the types* 

MRxanalafiksram fists sixty four while Muttuviriyam gives 
only fifiy-eight, The translations of Kuvalayanantam and 
Cant f a 5 kam give one hundred a pi each. 

There is difference in the number or Cittirakavi present in 
each work also. ‘Kalam’ gives twenty one (tinder yippu), while 
Ta^ti gives 12, Viracnltyam lists nine, llakkagavilikkam gives 
nineteen and Muttuviriyam six. 

Tamil grammars from Tolklppiyam onwards have attempted 
a systematic study of the language and literatures of each 
period. Though there are identical ideas throughout the ages, 
changes also are recorded. All the centuries did not see a 
grammatical work each. Some centuries saw more than one 
treatise while many centuries were not graced with any at all. 
The long gaps oT lime between two grammatical works is not 
easily justifiable. The parti -1 and total loss of many such works 
is aUo a question to be answered. The clustering of many such 
works in a short period is also such a condition to be thought of 
further. 

Literatures may or can have ambiguities in them. But the 
grammatical works should not be ambiguous; they must be as 
precise and clear as possible. When Tolklppiyam explains 
nflrpft, the aphorisms in which the rules arc given, it says that 
the DQrpa should be like a clear mirror reflecting the ideas 
about language, its aspects, peculiarities, etc. But we find that 
the passing of time has made it difficult to understand old 
grammars and so because of necessity, there arose many com¬ 
mentaries for grammatical treatises just as it is found for 
literature. Tolklppiyam has more than ten commentators, of 
whom many arc worthy of comment. Through such commenta¬ 
ries, we have come to know of many grammatical works and 
literary compositions, which are partially or completely lost 
now. 
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Though we approach grammatical treatises as having five 
phases, there is overlapping in the inclusion of certain aspects 
under one or many categories- Though Eluttatikaram should 
deal only with letters, it includes punarcei (sandhi) also, which 
is not between two individual letters but between letters of 
words. Nanniil has pataviyal (section on words) in its Eluttati- 
kflrani. Similarly niralnijai is found in Collatikaram, Uvamai 
yiyal and Ceyyu][yaJ of Tolksppiyam. PoruJkBj is considered 
fn Col as well as in Yappu by grammarians. Yipparufikalam 
deals with Cittirakavi in its last nuj;pa, while it is seen in the 
antyilakkajjam, Ta^tiyalankaram and mostly in the sections 
dealing with arii in other grammatical works. What Tolkippiyam 
considers as Prosodical elements (the twelve from tigai onwards) 
is included as akappa^turuppu in sections of akapporu] by later 
works. The common aspects between yappu and patfiyal can 
be justified as they are related aspects. But we cannot come to 
a hasty conclusion regarding the other overlappings* It may be 
due to different schools of thought or the influence of neigh¬ 
bouring cultures. 

A common element found in the grammatical works is that 
most of the works arc in a special (unrhythmic) metre, viz , 
nurpi- This general nature of composing a grammatical trea¬ 
tise in nnrps, Yappu has differed by the 10th Century A.D. when 
Kattajaikkalitturai (Karikai), Veijps and Viruttam also attained 
the status of being considered as verse structure of grammatical 
works. The introduction of such forms brought in another 
aspect also, which needs special consideration. The makathu 
munQilai (poetic apostrophes on a lady) found in these struc¬ 
tures is not present in nurpa. The reason for the introduction 
of such a new tradition is not relevant. We may say that this 
phenomenon came into being to fill in a line or part of a line in 
ve^pa, viruttam or karikai verse. Even tlieu, we cannot justify 
it being on a lady and not a man or generally on mankind. 

Some consider this as the influence of a neighbouring school of 

thought. 
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THE MUSICAL HERITAGE OF THE TAMILS 

Prof. S . Ramanathan 

The Tamil language has the unique distinction of being 
spoken of as mititamil i.e* comprising of the three aspects Iyal 
(literary), icai (music) and ndfakom (drama). There are copious 
references to music in the Tamil classics belonging to the pre- 
Christian era. Works like the PenrnipapSrruppafai, CiVu- 
paparruppafai and deal with the activities of wandering minstrels 
who sing their way from place to place. ParipSfalh a collection 
of songs i Tamil verses set to music. 

Music in the world today falls under two broad divisions: 
melodic and harmonic. Melody is defined as the arrangement 
of single notes in musically expressive succession and harmony 
as the combination of simultaneous notes to form chords. 
Arabia* Iran, Afghanistan, India, Burma, China, Japan, 
Indonesia and other countries of the Far East have developed 
the melodic system whereas Europe, though beginning melodi- 
cally at first, later deviated into harmony and developed it to a 
remarkable extent. In the land of the Tamils, the melodic system 
had attained a high degree of development even as far back 
as several centuries before Christ. 

The Tamil grammar TolkSppiyam refers to the five-fold 
division of the land, viz- Mullai (forest region), Marutam 
(arable land), Aty/a/ (sea-shore), KurjHci (mountainous region) 
and Palai (desert) and each of these regions was assigned a 
particular deity, Y£[ (stringed instrument)^ paral (drum) and 
pQ {i (musical mode or melody - type). 

Pan is the base on which the whole edifice of Tamil Music 
is built It is made up of the seven musical notes and attains 
its individuality on account of the eight karpa-s: ejuttal, potuttah 
rtaiital , kutilam , kampitam. oii, uruffu and takku. Tiruvajliivar 
refers to the pop and asks rhetorically, “of what use is the pap 
if it is not singable? * 
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Cilappa tikaram , a Tamil classic (2nd cent A.D.) is hailed as 
a Mutiamil k8ppiyam 3 i.e. a poetic work dealing with the triple 
aspects, literary^ musical and dramatic, was written by IJankO 
a|ika], a Cera Prince who later became an ascetic It is invalu¬ 
able in that it throws a hood of light on music and drama 
obtaining in the Tamil country in the distant past. 

In one of its earlier chapters, the debut of Matavi, a 
courtezan, is described in great detail. The author presses into 
service his deep knowledge of music and dance while dealing 
with the vocal musiciao, yal player, flute player, drummer 
and so on. 

In a later chapter, a kuravai dance is described wherein 
seven girls stand in a circle and dance singing the mullaippa#. 
The seven girls represent the seven musical notes of the Tamil 
scale and are named accordingly; kurat, tuttam , kaikkilai, 
u l°i% W/flri and tRram. The girls arc assigned their respective 
positions in the circle in accordance with the time honoured 
tradition of representing musical notes in a circle, vaffappsIaL 


CihppatikSram has two commentaries arum pat ayurai and 
cfiy&rkkmaltar's. They explain vuifappStci giving ample 
quotations from ancient Tamil treatises on music like Icai 
nupukkam, fniiraksliyam, Puncaparattyam etc. We learn that 
there were four ways of representing musical notes viz. linear, 
square, triangular and circular. The last mentioned is described 
in great detail because of its relevance. 

A circle is to be described with two diameters showing the 
four cardinal points, East, West, South and North. At each of 
the four angles, two more lines are to be drawn, thus making 
the 12th signs of the zodiac. The commentaries tell us where 
the seven notes are located in the zodiac, the twelve signs 
standing for the twelve semi - tones in the octave. 
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Sign 

Indian 

Greek 

Note 

Syml 

Tulaffi 

Libra 

Kural 

Ca 

Vriccikam 

Scorpius 

— 

.—. 

Tanucu 

Sagittarius 

tuttam 

ri 

Makaram 

Capricornus 

— 

— 

Kumpam 

Aquarius 

Kaikkijai 

Ka 

Migam 

Pisces 

Ujai 

Ma 

Me tarn 

Aries 


— 

Ricapam 

Taurus 


pa 

Mitunam 

Gemini 



Kafakam 

Cancer 

Vijari 

ta 

Cimmam 

Leo 

tiram 

ni 

Kajini 

Virgo 

— 

— 


This scale was called cempalai and musicians can easily identify 
it as corresponding to the modern HarikftmpOji scale. It is 
significant that the seven holes of the flute or nikacuram as 
played in South India are so perforated as to give the notes of 
Harikampoji when fully closed or opened; the other five semi* 
tones are obtained by partial closing or opening of the holes. 

A unique feature of this scale is that starting from tarara. 
all the notes are obtained by the cycle of fifths tiram - u[ai- 
kural - Iji-tuttum - vijari and kaikkijaL The process is 
referred to as ilikkiratnam; Hi h the fifth note and kiramam is 

f * 

order. 

The intervals between contiguous notes are given in terms 
of mzt tirai - r. 

The interval between tiram and kural is 4 mittirais 

„ kural and tuttam 

„ tuttam and kaikki|ai 

,, kaikkijai and u|ai 

(( u[ai and iji 

„ i|i and vijari 

„ vijari and tiram 
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In vaj|appllai, as one starts at kurat and proceeds around 
the circle, the octave is reached at the end of the cycle. Between 
the kurat and its octave, there arc 22 mattirais made up of three 
4 -mlllirais two 3-mattirais and two 2 mattirais. 

The relationship, n 22/7, between the circumference and 
the diameter of a circle can be seen reflected in the /2 mattirais 
and the seven notes of the circular scale. 

In Cilappatikiram, we also find the four kinds of relation¬ 
ship between the various cotes viz. ipai (Unison or octave), 
kilai (fifth), na[pu (fourth) and pakai (Dissonant,third or siith). 

Seven scales (palais) are said to be derived from the 
ValUppitai byshiftiag the karat or tonic note; the process is 
called kural - tiripu . 

According to the verse quoted in the commentary, the 
msttirah of kurat and itt are to be halved and the four mattirais 
thus taken away are to bz equitably distributed to kaikkilat, 
utai, vt/ari and t&ram. 



ku 

tu 

kai 

u 


vi 

la 


4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 


4/2 

4 

3+1 

2+1 

4/2 

3 + 1 

2+1 

Paiuraalai 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 


U may be seen that the tuttamvf Pafwnalaippalai coincides 
with the kurat of pataiyaL 

P&lfliyaf or cempalai Pstumalaippalai 


Kural 

0 

0 

imtam 

4 

4 

kaukijii 

7 

8 

ulai 

9 

11 

Mi 

13 

13 

vijari 

16 

17 

tiram 

IS 

20 

kural 

22 

22 
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The i itai (fourth) of pa$umalaippalai is at the ilth mattirai and 
Hi (fifth) at the 20th Matiirai. So it can easily be identified as 
equivalent to the modern KalyUpl rakam and not nafapaintri 
erroneously equated by Swami Vipulananda and others. 


The modem equivalents of the seven palais are as follows: 


PalaiyH or cempilai 

Patraalaippilai 

cevvajippilai 

arumpfilai 

Kotippilai 

Vi|arippftlai 

mgkaccempahi 


— Harikflmpoti 

— Kalyl 91 

— Toti 

— Karakarappiriyi 

— Cafikarlparagatn 

— TOji with diminished bfbon 

— natapairavi 


From out of these seven 103 paps were derived 

which fall under four divisions.* pa$ (seven notes)* pa^iyal 
tiram (6 notes)* tiram (5 notes) and tirattiram (a combination of 
the above in the ascent and the descent), Aiiy&rkkimaH&r gives 
the following Sanskrit terms as their equivalents. 


Sampuraa, Shadva, Auiuva and Caturtha 

An important / 7 £?pdescribedjnCilappatikiram is Midlaippap. 
while performing the kurami dance, the cowherd woman sing 
this/wp starting withfewn/, ilt f tuttam and vilari. That the 
mullaippap is a tiram (with 5 notes) and that the fifth note is 
kaikkijai is clear from a verse in Cgkkilir’s Andya - ndyamr 
purdpam wherein it is stated that MuUaippap was first played 
on the flute and then ulai and tdram were later added to make 
it koftppatai. This proves that MuUaippap omits u[ai and 
(aram and so is the equivalent of the modern Mokanarakanu 
The Tamil name of the pap had persisted up to the 12th century 
and the name Mdkattam must have come into use subsequently. 

During the 7th, 8th and 9th centuries, South India witnessed 
a gigantic religious renaissance* Saivism and Vaishnavism came 
to be established on a firm footing after s stiff battle with 
Buddhism and Jainism. This renaissance was accompanied by 
a collossal output of hymns set in pai Ij. The Saivaite hymns of 
Gfiinasaropantar, Appar and Cuntarar were called by the name 
Tivaram and the hymns of the Vaishuavaite Alvlrs, Periyilvir, 
intaj* Namraajvar, Tirumankai Alvir were called Tivyappira - 
pant am. 
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In the Tivaram hymn?, out of the 103 pans, 23 were used. 
Fortunately the music of the Tevfiram hymns has been preserved, 
thanks to the Cola Kings who ordained the singing of the 
hymns in all Saivaite temples by a body of musicians called 
OtwarSn It is said that the hymns fell into disuse barely a 
century after their being composed and that a Cola king* 
Anapayag with the help of Nampi A^jar Nampi retrieved them 
from the archives of the Citamparara temple. As for the musical 
setting, a lady descendant of Tirunilakanta Yilppl^ar who 
used to accompany euntarar on the Yai sang the tunes as far as 
she could remember. 


For over fifteen years* the Tamil Icaiccahkam, Madras, has 
been doing considerable research in this field. Every year, 
Onmrs from different parts of the country are invited and their 
versions studied. The conclusions arrived at after a lot of dis¬ 
cussion and deliberation have been published. It was found that 
all the pa^s had equivalent rakams in currency today. 


Pi? 

Najjapalai 

Kaucikam 

AnUJikkurinci 

Viyllakkurinci 

CeScurutti 

Puranirmai 

Palantakkaiakam 

Kuriuci 

Intal&m 

Cikamaram 

Ccvvaji 

Nattar&kam, citjri, 
Takka rakam, Takkiei 


Rakatn 

— Data 

— Bhajxavi 

— Sima 

— Saurashtra 

— MadyamSvati 

— Bauli 

— Suddha stveri 

— Hari kampoji 

— Malavagaula 

— N^tacamakriya 

— YatukuU kampoji 

— Pantuvaraji 

— Ksmpoji 

— NavarSju 


Kolli, Kollikauvi^am, 
Kantaram, Fiyantaikk&ntaram 


rjru S r ymns ofA PP ar TituUaQialcam, Tiruviruttam and 
' W " C r l C ' ted with0Dt «! am (rhythmic time measure) 
in the rlkams, Hankiropoji.Bhairaviatid Navanjju respectively. 



The Tiviyappirapuiuin hymns of the livers were also com* 
posed in pee* 9 * Like Nampiyigitr Nam pi in the case of ifea 
Tivirui. NiTamcftii&i retrieved the text of the Vatshnavaite 
bynws. Bmt as tbej musical sening ns lest, he side his two 
nephews to set mask to the hymns after the manner of the Vedk 
chant. 

The manuscript of the hyons in the pememsaa of the 
Mi turrit T-nJl Caakam contains Uic meet of dm pap-s of the 
Tintrirmoli ^nd Perifatirwmi i respectively of Nammilvlr and 
TiftimaAkai Ahir. We come across with the names of a few 
more paps ilun in tne Tiv&ram: 

e-g. Pthti yil 

Mutimia kuri&ci 
Vlyantam . 

Whereas in the Tivine there is no mention of tai*m at all* in 
the case of the Ttvtya Pnapantam hymns, n ——her of tlja 
names arc met with: 

e-g. ftlottn 
oepatetm 
mtaiystti 
i|iiyottu. 

The Northern and Southern musical cultural item to have 
come into contact with each other some centuries before the 
Christian cn. By the 7th century, the concept of png and 
flham are found to hive merged. Some of the pngs have 
*rakam* incorporated in their names: 

Naitarikam 
TakkarlHm 
hietarikakkafina 
Pa&antakka rikam 

The symbols ‘ca’ 'ri* *ka‘ ‘ma’ *pa* f ta* *ni* the first letters 
of the 7 natktl notes, shadja, rishsbln, gaodhgra, msdhyana* 
p ane—a, dbaivata and aishida, were adapted in the Saath. 

C-S 
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This way Have occurred about the period of the Pal lava inscrip¬ 
tions at KutumiySmalsi (7th century A.D.t, Prior to its adop¬ 
tion, the long vovets aa, I, o e ai. 0 aod au seem to have been 
used as symbols for the musical notes kural, tuttam etc. 

Rioacampantar (7th century) uses the word Klntaram* to 
devote the musical note : 

KlcitruD icai amnittn 

Kirikaiyir pat pap 


A verse quoted by A^iyarkktmallar also contains the names 
rf the seven symbols: 

*Ca ri k« ma pa ta ni eoRu 

*lu eiuuir 


Musical compositions of the period bt tween the f th and 
15th centuries have not survived. But CaftkiuratgikaLram 
(Uth century) of Somgsdeia mentions Teiara wartemi and a 
nuttfccr of ps*i used >n the TfMram. After the establishment 
of the Vijaja Nag^r tmpire, Maiurai and Tahcivnr the capitals 

***** respect! veto began to be ruled by the 

Nayakkus whose inciters-tongue was Telugu. 


n the 15th century, a giant among composers appeared on 
t c musical firmament. Arupakirimtar enriched Tamil music by 
a new form *TiruppukaV bastd on Cantam. He bad made ust 
of innumerable rhythmic patterns. All the lines of this form 
itiicil} cotfcrm ic the rhyihmic set-up of the first line; 

e,g. tigaujia tana tega Unataga tsga 

"w* « ‘'•w™ i» T.I 


kan,i,'i c\r r Jjricm 
nefktn cir etc. 
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Arugacalakfcavi (IStb century) wrote his Klmasstakam in 
Tamil adopting the Kfrt&na form with the three divisions, 
palk"i, anupailavi and cara^im. Many of the songs are 
popular to this day. 

Cjyliria Castiri, TiySfccrfijar and Titcaiar were younger 
contemporaries of Arui^cakkkavi. They have enriched 
South Indian music by their compositions in numerous r&kaois 
‘Tiyakarsjar whose ancestors bailed from Andhra composed in 
his mother tongue, Tjtcatarin Sanskrit and Ciyama csstiri in 
Telugu, Sanskrit and Tamil. Two of riyami castings Tamil 
compositions have come down to us. 

tarvfiam itammd —Kaulipantti 

C antatam etiiuti— paral 

fjgtjam Krishna Aiyar and Ragam Subbarama Aiyar 
deserve mention for their contribulion in the form of paiams 
which have been widely in use in the dance tradition. Who lias 
not heard: 

Vilawri —Fairavi 
and Teruril vara no Slam is? 

The kir tanas and patams of Mfuttutiinjavar and Mlri- 
mutt up PiJJai have been popular both in the musical and dance 
traditions. Many Tamil songs of A net Aiyyi have gained cill- 
rcr.c y, Kopikkrishna Piraii (i9th century) has earned immor¬ 
tal fame by his Nantajjar Carittiram based on the story of 
Tiruua|aippovar in Periya Puragam* He has made use of 
chssical rikams as well as folk melodies. This work became 
extremely popular even in his time. It was the forte of many a 
H&rikatl performer like Tatfcsvfcr Krishna Bhagavatar, Mlftkuji 
Citampara Bhagavatar, Em bar Srirankacfiriyar and Carasva i 
Bah Many a song in this work has been immortalised by musi¬ 
cian- actors like S.G. Ki(tappa and S, V. Suppiaya Bhagavatar. 

KujavGiici is a new form incorporating music, dance and 
drama. Kurrllak Kujavafici of TtrikGt a rscappak Kavirayar 
and AJakar Ku^avahci of Kavi Kuficara Bhlrati have been 
widely known. Here also both classical forms and folk melodies 
are pressed into service. 
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Mi|rai CHsirftra piraii ard Rsmiiwtini Sivan 
(Guhada&a) have made some original contribution*. 

Side by ode villi classical compositions, the works of 
Cittin like K Blimp* fcritttr, Fair pafficcit tar contain great 
philosophic) truths couched in simple melodies. 

e. g. minklyppil. 
iju pimps 

Afpafiiahi Re(tisar has earned undying fame by his Kava^k 
Cictu. Its music it to rapt haring that musicians like Push* 
pavanam, Kiraikkup Viga Brothers, Ariyakkup Rfiirinuja 
Aha: kar and Muciri Seppirrmaniya Aiyar made it a point to 
include one or two Kiviti Cmtus in their ccrccrU. 20*4 
mmy\ Suppir^m-giya Ebsrafi widely known for his patriotic 
songs was a composer of no mean merit. His original tunes in 
Sals-ms like CbakraAlkam and Na|jakkm»fici are ample test!* 
mosy to his worth as a composer. He has also composed some 
poems after the model of the Kiva|i Cintu. He has made use 
of folk forms like Kilikktsjfl \na>ttakkalppy etc* 

NiUksot* Civac, Lakkumipa Pi|iai, Muttaiyl Bbagavaiar, 
Accuta Hear ud Ulya varan Viswanatbi Sailri have 
aoteumtby contributions. The tan mentioned bat set music to 
tee kmrol. Kcjicen Aivar. the grandson of K.svi Kuijxra 
Piraii bis composed in all the 72 rogUkartas some of which 
are striking original. In this stkuy, Pipatlsam Civan is a 
brifht star. Hu output exceeds a thousand usd he brought 

classical music to the common man by his inimitable tones foe 
the film. 

Tic p «9 system of the Tamil country which had attained a 
high state of development even as early as the CaAkam age was 
e chtvi unary after century. Today there are over a 

t. jj- .. i . n .» and the possible iy of new r aka ms coming into 
SSfitt u unlimited. 


jj the north, because of Muslim iav. sious the music wax 
greatly influenced by Arabic and Persian music whereas in the 
bou.h there is unbroken musical tradition boa the days of 
Tc**£?f,)to this day. 



DRAMATIC HERITAGE. CP THE TAMILS 

Dr. A- N. Perumal 


Introduction 

Tan'll is one of the most important classical languages of 
the world having a glorious past with rich traditions. More¬ 
over It is highly developed and ever growing with valuable 
pieces of literature. Its copiousness and refineness established 
with superior values earn the showering praises of many scholars 
including foreigners. It had an affluence of past traditions 
having a rich heritage of its own. None hast yet traced its 
origin convincingly but all have accepted its individuality and 
speciality. In short Tamil could claim of an independent origin 
and be proud of its steady growth* 

From time immemorial Tamil has been popularly acclaimed 
as ‘Muttamil’ which connotes the tripartite classification of lyal, 
Jcai and Nltakam. In the exist ant literature the first reference 
about ‘Muttamif fiflds its place in •ParipItaifJratju.** Further 
the usage is free and frequent from ancient time onwards. So 
it serves sufficient reason to infer that there might have been 
Nitakam* among the ancient Tamils in a state to be kept in par 
with lyal and Icai. 

Tamil Drama in its origin 

Any one who sincerely desires to investigate the origin and 
development of Tamil Drama has to depend solely upon literary 
evidences found scattered in the Caftkam Anthologies and the 
(ascription-.! references lay mostly on the stone walls of the 
temples. Of course, it is mostly unfortunate that not even a single 
text of the ancient Tamil drama has to be found as the source 
materiel But the poems collected during Cankam period are 
replete with references to drama and its conduct. The referen¬ 
ces and citations abounding the anthologies and their common- 
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taries leave us beyopd doubt that there was drama in some 
form or other among the Tamils even doring the early centuries 
of the Christina era or a little earlier. 


It is evident that the Caftkam poets must have used the 
word 'nitaVsnf in Their nrneh resourceful and highly sophisti¬ 
cated poems, with a definite purpose in the perfect sense of the 
term. So a careful analysis over I he collected materials regar¬ 
ding drama referred to in CafiVam literature would certainly 
serve sufficient scope to deduce something iubstantial which 
would render sources to find out the origin and development of 
Tamil drama. It is not possible to give out in detail all the 
evidences assemble in this introductory paper. So matters 
indispensable have bt-^npinpointed as the investigation warrants* 

TolkSppiyar refers to ‘nltakam’ in one place as: 

'Nitaka vs]*kki 0 uTn ulakiyal valakkiptim 
p§tat efigrs ptiisncfi v?|akkam 
kaliyi paripajtu Sybil Fankipura 
uriya tskum epmauar pulavari* 


Here 'nitaka valBkbm’ means, the genera! mode of life 
with special implication on the pleasurable features present 
therein This terminology also includes the sentiments in 
general. In the words of Neccigirkkiniyar it deals with ‘mutal, 
karu and uri* as its subject matter.® 

The mode of life common to all is represented as ‘ulakiyal* 
wfaea exposed artistically revealing the various *meyppItus B 

it Wees nUsUm'. In other- 
words when an ev^rn presented Hirautmly laving to impose 
somethin]! actual and useful it becomes dramatic/ Thia 
3,1 UDders,a!1,lifl g i»**t unlike realities ‘nataka 


milk, taw retard , Ue p, t „„ t>lionof>n 
-1“ IT ? ^ “**«-“* «>• it»«otll.»hi, e to™- 

1 Uat lhe Putms in Kalitlokai arc mainly 
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in the forms of dialogues representing small pieces of drama. 
Parifftfa! on the other hand is .highly musical by nature eicep- 
ting perhaps a few like No. 20 which arc both musical and 
dramatic. This may kad to a suggestion that Tolkippjyar 
might have implied in the aforesaid lines that kalippi and pari- 
patal are the two deiigned forms of versification best suited for 
dramatic and musical performances respectively. It is to be 
noted here that the poems io Kalittokai present characters like 
the lad. maiden, watch-maid, foster-mother, companion etc. 
and make them converse, discourse and so on in a dramatic 
setting. It is a clear indication that the poets want to create 
certain situations which would be impressive and dramatic. As 
it seems these poems might have loomed out of the dramatic 
traditions of the ancient Tamils. To develop further about the 
suitability of kalippi for dramatic purpose, it may be added 
that its various parts like 'taravu, tilicai, tantccol and corita- 
kam’ would help changes within, as the play develops. The 
scene of action; situations and conflicts rest io 'taravu* while 
consummation sets in ‘curitakamV? what is assumed from the 
nurp! of Tolkippiyar may be strenghthened by the above facts 

ToJkippiyar has used •PaggaP to mean ‘play’*. As its root 
•pa^ denotes ‘music’il may further be evolved that he might 
have referred to a play actuated by songs- Moreover the eight 
'meyppatus’ enumerated in detail by him have very close rela¬ 
tionship with drama as its best ingredients. Tolkippiyar has 
further clarified that unless the listeners are capable of under¬ 
standing things through eyes and ears they cannot make out 
anything clear regarding the significant factors connected with 

•mcyppltu ’* 

What ere collected from Tolkippiyam suggest that there 
was a form or drama during that period, having some of the 
features of ibe present orair a- There would have been willing 
participants at d keen listeners, as the given matters suggest. It 
may be assumed that the theory of poetry during the 
Cafikam period might have stood in the way of the poets in 
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fcr ndlir>| the folk-drama in a poetic way. * This is presumed to 
he the rearen Tor tbc absence of dregu in the literary treasure 
brine cut of tbc caftUnt age. It is to be noted that Cankua 
poets have used lalippi sod paiif iul in the form of diaJogoei 
ird n'cncTogues vHib Etc akin to c’rametic priKuteueiii. The 
sp etches at;? tc.it rt as given in Crhksin pretty especially those 
of ‘Akin' sre very *ppe?hrg *o tfce sincere fer.'tDps of the res. 
tkn. Most of the rctms arc corccived cut of the joet's 
imcfication act weil «rtugi.t up as dramatic utterances. Many 
of the pieces can fce easily reproduced as dis.ro.a jo form and 
function. Scholars have tried sed f:unJ c^ry ic produce 
successful playlets cat of them.* 


Moreover many cj-fikair peels, referred to ‘rTtiksm’ in ever 
so many place* crruisiieg it with dsuce. The dtreing gixb ere 
called is Titaksirakaiif* 1 ® srd tee performance cccductad on 
the ten ace of rich people is tpoken of as *natakom*“. Further 
klt u , I|al, I takei, iiiuial, kQitu sad talQ are used to represent 
dt.nct end some form ofdratrt; during the cou! am s!je. , *Thepar- 
ticipants sra known et 3|ai nrknijal**jrfrn.*t^koia rr.akaj, a|u 
lajair^V.sp flivrcr^fumekr) atutnakajir, v kQttar aid kap- 
pulot as kronn firm ttqheir literal uie.'*1 he place of perform 
race irentirntd art itukelrm, t raft lent and Pitfllu.** Further 
uli}atoli) itijat itukolvaricai. i(umalivuvakai, a(e|i| 

and i*lqi!\e ? i tre tslcltd specially.'* The different dances 
prevalent among the ancient Tennis find ample description in 
caikam pcetry. Kurav, sk! ajlu „ s ncit|y in „ of 

and agiin it is be mg spoken about.'* Tngettai „ another 

form ofdarce spoken uuch of by ihe taiksm pceu.” Vepyital 

™ "" 10 “ T** »■« rfihto dance ,s known by the 

" Caaksm^era.nrcseu ap3 « , not- 

77 , .°r ai,J? /,U * Um0n " Kt{ »cu>r haded 

Royal people would 

sure * !“ '* ‘ f ° Ai> “ * rri P*ct£ble art. This is a 

*“ ****** Ugh and practised 

of daihcc jrn A inecadUm people gloried the arts 

■ZTJl “ lhe *"* «l“»Jcd to specify their 

J yous m>kC m as many contexts as possible* 
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The dramatic qualities found in abundace with clarity id 
Cilarpaliiliem fit well to its reputed glorification as a dramatic 
epic. Though this literary piece blooms in the form of an epic 
undoubtedly it is indirectly modelled after drama- But fora 
few descriptive *Kitais* s Ci]appatillfitm is purely a drama in 
form end structure. Slight alterations here and there would 
easily convert it into an actable drama.* 1 This epic is enriched 
with various artistic embellisbuccts such as songs, dance items 
with a purpose in view and that is to substantiate its dramatic 
qualities. 

Aratikiffukkltai is replete with details pertaining to dance 
and drama. Elaborate descriptions of the d?ncc master, tostra- 
ments, musicians and the stage are given with minute details 
brought out clearly. It is obvious that such performances were 
held in high repute by the kiog and ihe people. Only skilful 
and well practised dance could win the high praise of the people 
and tbe valuable prize given by the king. The hearty coopera¬ 
tion of the musicians with the dancer would make the perform 
ra&nceagrand success. A well-educated man could only pro¬ 
duce the dramatic materials in lbs forms of songs find other 
items. 

Ciiapp&ljk&rarn refers to ftfulk aitiyar, arsftkam, araAku 
Itar.fiku, kurevaiyar, kmtacclkkaiyan, kottiy&r, ksttar, 
kflitulpajuvon* kaugul&r, k^ogulijar, and iugefikaiyar. 3 * 

AtOlrkkur.allir ins coirnientaior to Cilappatikaram 
belonging to !_th century A. D. gives out e vi \id account of 
music, dance and drama of the ancitu Tamils and exposes sin¬ 
cerely his vast erudition s d profound knowledge in those 
fields. He mentions about dramatic documentations like Muru- 
vsl, cayantam, ceyitgiyam and *ugatai which were lost even in 
his limes. In order to enrich his comments on drama he had to 
ponder over the collected fragments of pancamarspu, p*nca- 
crgipaiiyaio, Int’iakilivam, kulir.rui, icatnu^okkam and 
MauvihuQ Na {akauami Inal. His valid pieces of 
information regarding the fine arts of the epic age are valuable. 
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In fad m*r*y practices in those arts as expounded by Yam 
are quite alien to modern times. Of course they serve fine 
materials to clarify certain obscure points concerning dance 
and drama. Moreover they help scholars very much in consult 
old Tamil books like Caccapufa vtgpi, T&]*camuttiram and 
cutfinantapirakaeam. In *hort, it is not at all possible for any 
one to mike out as much as at present about ancient Tamil 
drama but for Aftyirkkur»&]]£r*s remarkable operations fret- 
nally abound Jpg. His ccmirtntajy reams an exposition of bn 
anxiety to ghe ar r« uh Ceirjls as It an by ispp'cg all the 
available resources so that the future generations may be guided 
to know something about the extinguishing arts. 

Icainupukkam as referred to by Atiyirkkimallar was the 
work of cikapp in Veopl metre to teach music toeirakumarag a 
PiDliyiQ pnree. Probtbly this work belongs to the 3rd cen" 
tury A. D, Intirkajiyam by Yimrlenttrar in the Hh century 
A. D. was lost leasing only 45 D&rpfts which were collected and 
published by Ka Pa* A|a\ip?u with bis own comments upon 

them. This may help to a small extent to know about ancient 
music. 


ParJcam^pu by Apvagar in Veijpi deals with music 
whereas ParanctQfipatiyrim by Ativiyilfr ia the same metre 
expounds the theories of drama. The pmanic story of cayantan 
turned into a bamboo stick finds a plrce in it. Now under the 
same title U. Yg Cl Library published a bcok which could not 
be same as the orieinal since because metrical change and fur¬ 
thermore what is quoted by Atiyarkkuoallar is not found in 
the present work. This might have been the work of the 
later days and seems to be a part of an introduction to parata- 
nftL The explanatory notes supplemented help us to know 
something about the earlier dances like Aguniakkatakani, kita- 
ppirapantem. Kaurikkatakam. Perata Clstiram, Makaparata 
Cnflmaet and MskSpnrat&m.*" From this book it is known 
that u«t4vam is of twelve kinds starting from dnantara to 
cuuam which are all the dances of Lord Civag* These dance 
forms strikingly coincide with the famous eleven i|als expounded 
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hi Cil*ppatikir?m and hence may be considered as cognate. 
This book triei to bifurcate dance from drama by stating that 
the same person playing different roles is to be called dance and 
many enacting different roles in a puraoic story is drama/* 

Math tg n as Kitakattamil r«oi gives accounts of puka|kkftttu 
and its contrary Vacaikkuttu. Psicaparatiyim which is believed 
to be the work of sage Niiatar in ibe iih century A, IX,bat 
contributed something to dramatic theories in Jdrvyavimttam 
having six syllables. Ccyirrtyaou and ktttfaafil by eeyirrys*** 
belonging to 8th century A. D give accounts of drama. Only 
six rgfpis of ceyigriyam are found as used by AjiyirkknnaJUr 
and a few more quoted in paneirugiiiryaL Kugauil and caya- 
ntam live with one line each as quoted by Atiyirkkuimllir. 

KtktraoBl, a book or dar.ee as its asms suggests was the 
work of oittagir which was belie ed to be tost. In 196S SD.S. 
Yokhgr published one in that name and identified it with the 
original giving elaborate comment!* This book gives an account 
of the rules and regulations of dance prevalent in ancient Tamil 
ntdu. It is said to be a unique, copious and all comprehensive 
treatise on the three-fold arts cf dance, music and drama. 16 As 
it is noted the author cf kitta&ul was a contemporary of Tolkl- 
Ppjyar and us the master cf art rendered ntijpls evaluating the 
indigenous dance systems of the Tamils as well as the systems of 
dance prevalent in the regions rourd about. Of course this 
book seems to be a distinguished work treating elaborately the 
various paite/os of dance in cooiuoc to no explanation about 
the on|ib of diasaa in a ptulosc pLicci eod sophisticated manner. 


As itated by kfittarul the origin of drama centra in ‘am’ 
which generates from the celestial drum of Lord Civan, That 
sound or^a^i to term m*>K tbm out action cerres- 
ponding to \*ricu$ fetLngs Os d*r ly k»“i to dance which 

develops into drama.** kOiUtdi is a clear evaknee to prove the 
eminence ol ibe Tamils in dance drama* 
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Referring to the books mentionedabout, At»ylrkkonaIl5r has 
provided ample materials sufficient enough to fetch out some 
valid conclusions shout the nsture, positron and development of 
the danccdrama enjoyed by the ancient Tamils. 

M*$fir?kalaj ako mentiens stcui Hals, attmar, 5|im- 
kaniyar, arsfikaLtrfittiyar, *r?ftkam, if!*. ujvari, kuravai, 
kfittiyar, kattiyal and IrtWIP.** We came across s number of 
such references in < p5tineuk^kk^uakku , also, Atumakag hi 
palamoji, ifuvta in Tirikatukam, aranku in Tiruktoal, 
palamoli and £!l?i, kuttan in Urukkura], pajamoji and Eliti f 
kQlt&g in Nltatiysr and k?L nda:, konat{ \ai in TirnkkuraJ, 
kfiitattu in Tirik&t L kam and kihtu in NSninr ^ikkefikai, Tigai- 
mlloi Ntirraimpatu, piscine, it ard Ellti req»:ired special men- 
lieu.* 1 Kallnum refers to the celestial dance of Lord Civan 
by pointing out the rules and regulations of developed dance 
devoid of defects. 39 


Cmkacintfimnni which is supposed to be g literary work of 
the it th century A.D. contains more than forty five references 
about drama even though a h in sage, who hated fine arts accor¬ 
ding to his religious integrity, is its author. There are sure 
indications in the epic to point out the highly esteemed pasition 
held by drama in the society. Periiftkaiai &d< 3 KamporiLmBya^Ein 
abo speak about drama m a number of pieces to suggest that it 
was very popular during Those times. K&mpar significantly 
states, 


1 pa rata cunmujai ratakam 
paysgujap pakuppaa 40 

It can be observed from this 5;ne that there were plays spun 
accord ini’to die formulates chart 'd out by peraiar. Further 
the p»ays should bo of tome use to the public besides enter¬ 
taining them. The devotions] literatures of the middle ages and 
the later works also reftrs to dtr.ma here and (hire to point cut 
its existing plu^e ia the society. Inscriptions also allotted space 

Tamil undo' ari drama, in many places through out 
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Tt is obvious ttot in the beginning dance and drama were 
one snd the same and as time passed drama slowly emerged into 
a separate Aft. Slowly it develops and reaches its present posi* 
tion. The various kftttns of the ancient Tamils have helped 
much for the development of drama. 

The various kuttus of the Tamils 

Many kinds of kuttus were in constant practice among the 
Tamils. A jiyg kkssr.sllir gives a list coupled them two by two 
in order to identify their diverse nature. There are as follows:- 

Vacaikkuttu and Pukalkkuttu 

Yeitiyal Potuviyal 

Vorikknttu VaricInt'kkfiUu 

Cintikfcuttu VipntakknUu 

AriyskkuUu Tamilkkuttu and 

lyalpukkfittu Tecikkattu. 

They de&l with satire and enlogy, royal themes and folk-lore, 
musical themes and colloquial themes eulogy of God and 
general recreation, Ariyan lore and Tamil lore and natural 
description and local tradition respectively* 

It is well known from Ajiy arkkuualiar that Akattiyam had 
given a vivid account or CantikkflUu and Vinotakkuttu. 
Cantikkottu is of four kinds as cokkam, Mey, Avioayam and 
Nfiukam. There aim in action is the successful progress of the 
hero. Avinayam composes many forms of dance having certain 
known themes. They can be identified by the waving of hand* 
according to the differences in themes. Representation of indi¬ 
vidual songs is dance and a story enacted is drama* Yinotak- 
kBltii encomposes kuiavai, Kalinat&m, ku|nm, kara^am, Nokku 
and Torpav.ii, la one way or other they attach some relation¬ 
ship with drama. 

As pointed ou: picturing character and exposing feelings 
are the main features of Akakkiittu. Obviously they are the 
key-notes of any drama. To sum up, the dificrcnt qualities, 
systematically compounding in a drama are found scattered in 
the various k&‘;us cf the aaciant Tamils. 
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Ai Icnowo from ceyirriyatn (He subject matter of drama 
should be trim {righteousness) poruj (maierlulism) tipam 
(pleasure) and % 1(0 (safveifat). Fnrlhtr the nine sncyppifM 
iPhysiorctelitknt : hcnki be presented s$ ibe action progresses, 
Viruti is another furm of drama esphin »1 by A;iyirkkrMl1ir, 
This t* divided into Cittinrali. AtLfLtu KakiUi u*a Flrati as 
M ihe kiir'jcct mt'er deaii null hl a the characters taken part. 
The five ftJd dittsicn* of the p ;> cnlkd cinii bods exfui>$nre 
caplanatiCD in Afhlrlkunaliii*s curmenury. They are mtikam 
(mfr*Ar lien) pruioukam {development) Lirupp^ra {conflict 
tension) vijaivu {fill in action) uitd tuvtUil {end). The physical 
expression* <1 tic evict.e ci 'he d ff^ccv ccyppAtus arc also 
gota in deu.il. Tht dr* retie speube* are divided into pcracool 
{open spe.-ek ) ujcoi {solii+qiy) aaJ Akiyat:^! {aside speeches). 

The various kutius as explained by AtiylrkkunaUir and 
their dramatic qualities as expcup&d by him dearly indicate 
the nature sad pillion cf ancient Tiled drama. His differentia¬ 
tion of Taffl;jki.3'lu from ^iiiyaLL&tiu evidently shows the 
mdividcrtity Oi Tamil dramatic tradition with specified conven¬ 
tions of Us own* 

The terms ueiipil or uhtl|t u « amalaiylfil and vc|i)lp| 
found in crAkaa literature sene stOxicat evidence. that ifal 
and llfy referred to some form of d ace which were frivcloas in 
nature. It b rc.<onabk to preset that Tamil drama bad 
emerged out of ritual dances like Tugafikni, Veriyipl, VaUik- 
kQuu t kLiav.ikLuuu and the like. A closer study of these 
may be necessary to trace uk grow in of famil drama. 

Kmvtukkiutj.— Kur avabkiitL was very popular among 
the ancient Tamils especially with those b MuIUi and Kngtftd* 
Generally seven or nine men and women clang hands when 
****** tin* «og ir. prai»e of V. a < or V*Ug. The erotic 
atMl heroic mimeiis were allowed to evolve as the action was 
ta progress. ia Ntytnl they tang in praise of their heroes. One 
p~ «td iO be ihc hero aad the others hi$ companio ns. In doe 
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course Kuravai was performed at various occasions of life. A§ 
seen in Muilaikk&li when & v&lowous youth subdued a sturdy 
bull in the hope of winning his hdy love, his success would be 
celebrated with kmvaikkfittu. As the dance proceeded deri- 
sooal bits would be pointed against the hero which of course 
would add to she chirm and merriment of the show. Such 
interceding dialogues indicate the change of events that dance 
furred its way from rituals to actual life situations. Thereby 
slowly dancers were becoming actors and dance began develop 
into choral drama. 

Vetiy Stair— Veriyaj‘1 or VerikkBttu was a dance performed 
in praise of Lord Murukaa by his devotee known t% Vgtan, The 
name suggests tne fierce nature of the action. At certain occasions 
women resorted to Kuravai surrounding Velan by clinging each 
others hands. 

Tn:adkn:kkfiitn:— In Tooadkrikfiitu a woman was 
seen dancing with elhoues bend beating her sides- At that 
time her song was in praise of a hero who suffered death for a 
noble cau*e such ns fighting for the country. There were 
instances of this kattu performed by a group during ritual 
ceremonies. 

VaiJihk&Utt — VaJJikkttttu was tbe merry dance of the 
common people conducted by both miles and females together 
as a token of gratitude to Goddess Vejli for bestowing success 
in war and showering prosperity to the country- Va]Iikkiptu 
referred to in Tolkappiyara may be accepted as the earliest men¬ 
tion of Tamil dram i in the distance literature. Perumpigirr up* 
pajti also makes a reference to it.* 1 

Vettuvavari; VeJtuvavari was io vogue among the people 
of paUi when tfcsy were in ecstasy to divide the booty looted on 
the wayside. They danced before the alter of Goddess 
Kofravri in a happy mood heavily drunk. Often times a girt 
was decorated as an impersonation of the Goddess* This fact 
re teals the aiak^up tendency of tne ancients. 
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CakkiikkQttu:— As expounded in Cil&ppatikmm 
was very popular amon* the Tamils. A man dressed himself 
in such a way that he appeared male in the right and female in 
the left- He performed Cakkciihkatfu before the king. Proper 
care had to be taken or else he could not pk y properly, when 
one side moved the other stood mute. It W3S a much complica¬ 
ted performance and only skilled persons could resort to such a 
dance Olcfpadkarcm psnraisv a very ftae picture of his 
poses.* 3 Par k^cari Retire B ioscrioed that Arafikam 
TriyiikkuLiJ repressing the- nieiucms uf luc Pur&nic stories 
had becii peifcnrcd by a Cakki sy tB nao;«l KumSren. Cikaptan 
during tire prcttaci fetiva! in the temple of Tiruvlvatiiturai 
livar for which me player wac pleated with Cdkki&kand. 83 
As known from the inscription of JCij *ppav B r a famous dancer 
called Tlaiyar Cikkeiyan received gold as well as Und for per- 
formi&g Cafekailkuttu thrice a year. 34 Kamaracavalli mscrip- 
tion refers to Cakkai Miray- n Vikram cola a who was given 
lands for ki$ p rfarn.&oc* thrice ia the TiiuvitirAi festivals 
conducted ia Mrirkali and Vaikaci at Tirukkaf Kojicuvara 
mutuijS; temple. 3 * 


CiikltaikkaUu is the seme as KotticSum or Kofukotti the 
cjiisiial dance of Lord Civan and Goddess Umai performed to 
exioi tea burning of Tiripuram. The main purpose of this kind 
of kQUu was to please the king and his people, me best among 
lire dancers was confer^ the title of Clkkai.uaiSya B '. Gene¬ 
rally puranic themes were played. As time crept away social 

tomes .ouad oiyaod the players were seen criticising the day 
to tuc lire of tfc -3 pec pie. 


Nank-yarsaullu and KatiyiUaa were the 
thiee developed fro* C5fc*tt Mi . Even to-day this kind of 

fc-en-rn m ^ er5!iU Th!s ^ t* considered as the 

fcreruunei ci kateKajj 

Tsrpdvat:— in Terravai figures made out of skin were 
used to represent diRerent taefcu. They were moved accor- 
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ding to the need* of the action with the help of the string* tide 
to them. The lifeles* figures were soon to be replaced by men 
and 5. 0 nan in the dev*, loped dramas to come. 

Tt-.e fclevca Xfalit- Eleven TjaU in a group were very 
famous ancient times* Most of the professional dancing girls 
professed in every one them* Their proficiency in the art was 
ordinarily measured by their slww cf talents in these dances. A 
vivid account cf them is given v.i'h individual importance in 
Cilappatikaranv** 

Alliyam was one among them which was performed by 
MiybQ. This depicted the a&sasiuation of K^&caQ by Kaplan 
At this success danced in joy and then posed himself 

as if ig n pham online which was very popular. He stood voice¬ 
less for a time reflecting his feelings through physical expres¬ 
sions. 

K»3('Jlto{|i wav th: duse of Viptyoa Tae dancer hid to 
clap his hands when dancing He has to expose an angry dis¬ 
position, KuiaivStal was performed by Murakafi. He had to 
hold an umbreJk in a stenting position. Kujam was the celeb¬ 
rated ifal of Mtycn who played in the streets of CO the capital 
of king Vipan. Pigtarafiba® was ths dance of M ikkagan in 
the presence of piramnag by standing before his war chariot. 
It .vas a preparation for war* Milia^al wis performed by 
Ne;iyon as he went to attack Viptn in the disguise of a wrestler* 
Tufiitkauu was the dance of Murukaa when he saw CiLag 
cunningly hide himself in.iJs the sea by chauging his actual 
form. Kajiiyam wis pkyed by \yirigi in an open field before 
the west gate of Co the capital of V£g*a. PatiyUil represented 
the dance of &£ na ia th? city of Co wiea thi tised bimielf 
as a her niphrodirc La order to release hU son from the prison of 
VipiQ This is referred to ia vlvjitnskaUi also.** Mtrak^i- 
lfitil am pseformi by vli yol to kill the acurls who taik the 
forms if snakes, scxrpioas and centapedes. In ord^r to kill 
them she daaccc with wooden legs. Pivaivipl was the dines 
of ceyvoj in the form oF koutppivai. She killed the acurls who 
were voj ,toured at hpr beamy. 

C-b 
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When ptrfonning these ataU the dancers had 10 wear 
suitable gumenu as to the characters impersonated by them. 
They bad to pose differently according to the actions. Songs 
must suit to the situations enacted and there were traditional 
rules acd regulations to be followed. As per the themes of the 
ll&ls the exposition of physio-revelations differ. Orly skilled 
dancers could perform these Ifals to the satisfaction of the 
audience. 

Apart from the above mentioned lcuttns there were many 
others like Vitfljakktmu, VcQrikkgHti, VacaikkiiUu, Vtgoiak- 
ktptu, Ki|iOitam f Kara gam and Kokku. They bad their influ¬ 
ence in the development of drama. 

Decline of such kuttui 

In the middle of the 3rd century A.D. Tamilaadn came 
under Kajappirar who were firm believers ofJainism. With 
biller animosity towards fine arts they bent upon destroying 
them. For want of patronage they began to decline and because 
of severe prosecutioa they lose their prestige and disappeared 
frem the public scene of action* As stated the jryens noie of 
the cahkio age gradually gave place to a pcsstmisilc attitude 
towards life because of the emphasis laid by the Buddhists on 
the sotrows of life. They gloried in the doctrine of suppression 
of aU delights and joys.* 1 

Folk-Dancci 

Folk-dances are also form a joyous accomplishment of the 
Tamils. They feast the pleasurable feelings of the villager* 
mostly and so receive patronage from the village head-men, A 
very good tradition is seen behind their performance. Most of 
the dances teem to be ccmpleud by precise movements of tho 
hands which form a language of their own expressing the 
attitude of the mind. The folk-dances are really an out-let of 
emotional feclicgs and the cradle of arts like drama. Some of 
l bem are ip patent practice even now since they are preserved 
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with proper nursing by the villa?*™. Most of them represent 
popular stories from the epics and purest. Different techniques 
have to be adopted to in each of the dances. 

Rum mi*. Kumnai is one among the popular folk-dances in 
which the participants dress according to the characters they 
represent* There are sweet songs and short dialogues. Clapping 
hands forms an important feature of this dance. 

O/Uatjadi*—O/ilattam is famous in Coimbatore* Ordioa* 
rily the stories related to Murukig, fClttavariyag and Maturai 
Vtrag are selected for the performance. 

Pommalattanu— In pomma1al{im suitable dolls are 
selected to represent characters of a selected story from the 
epics. The cQttiratari holds the strings tied to the dolls and 
moves them as the action requires. He sings and speaks in 
different voices. His role may be compared to the directors of 
modern plays - 

PlkavaUmeU: In the small village called M^Jaffur in the 
Tanjlv&r district a band of actors perform plkavatamsla which 
seems very near to a dramatic performance. 

Urui»ikkoma|irattam: Urumikkomaliyattam is conduc¬ 
ted by one or two persons during festive occasions in the village 
temples. They sing in praise of the deities with a request to 
sifcguird the villages from pestilence and other difficulties* 
They were comically and speak whimsically to break laughter 
among the audience. Sometimes they dance with the accompany* 
meat of two bulls decorated with cloths. 

Keraka l\p m? In karaka i\\am a girl dances with a pot 
on her head. With the harmonious cooperation ofNaiyloii- 
mejam she dances elegantly to the pleasure of the villagers 
during festivals in the temple* Men also take part in it occa¬ 
sionally. 
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Kal^attam: K&liyaUtpm fea‘d«ace fap a group each 
beating with two short sticks in their hands while tinging- The 
rhythmic beating and their measured pace add to the charm and 
melody of the performance. 

Klvatif'ttam** is related with the worship 

of Lord Murukun By \:Aui ug the Kiv?|i on the shoulders and 
sometimes allowing it to roll over the body, the player dances 
according to the music produced. 

Apart from these folk dunces there are toiccihmpu attain, 
kili.tam, cimna Mat, Igvarattain, pakalvitara, Poykkal 
kutirai JMijara, K*$i>afi ittara, Vi{a|a mm etc. 

conducted during festival times* 

Balticola to Ceylon is famous for »ta rich tradition of folk* 
culture and has preserved to its credit two forms of foik-drama 
known as aad Tegmnu Napkain. They are of great 

national importance and performed often merrily. 

It is observed that Tamil drama developed atep by step ns 
Marappavaikkotru, pouimalS/liinJdrpav ikkutlu, Nil *rp&vaik- 
kB.iu, Mitiysm, N^tfiya-nitakana and N&takam,** It seems 
that Tamil drama is ihc refined form of the various dances with 
thiir particular qualities mined up, 

Dramatic Adumbrations 

Dramatic adumbrations are only street shows with a sty!* 
of their owm to sti t the tastes of the common people. With 
limited mources and icanty means the commons of the pas* 
cuuld tflord to have only street shows for whi h nature provided 
st*ge and ligating cffvci Generally the audience were rough 
and unruly To keep them in good humour love tales with 
erotic tec.pci me-1 were beii g crated before them. As seen «,ell 
nearly all the s*rt‘1 skews deal with low in its varied forms and 
technique?. In order to make them somewhat fair and decent 
the authors smear divinity hro the subject matter- The forma 
of adumbration mzy clisnge by the dramatic materials arc 
‘$pitc4 to tove and divinity 
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P*Hu, Kurava&ci, NouWl^lam and Ktluva nitekam are 
the i €ittlnud l.uiai) phjiclikc lixt,tls In tit* fcim and 
cctdtict they cure very star to diura. Adumbration^ wen 
filled with scngs and so they had attracted people in large 
ttmrter very easily. They appear to be dance and drama 
ccmb.ced A titter study of the four kinds would be necessary. 

Palin: Pal]u have in its character role* the tiller folks 
Insensate to dignity, Ulattippltfu referred to m paonirupifpyil 
may be the fore-runner offuch a genre The words of Tol- 
kappiyar as *cgri mojiylr cewitir kijaotu ,i0 may be related to 
this. Pi Iciriyar expounds that these are to an extent like the 
dramatic pcems of Veptufak ceyyvj Further ‘viruntirpif i '* 1 
and arm Akilaoi '* 1 referred to in OUppat kirim stand for 
the songs of tie peasants when working in the fields. It is said 
that these songs are in praise of God ia expectation of a rich 
produce. Dignity of their Ubottr is also notified "Muk&vaip* 
sung at the time of separating corn from in* *tnw 
can also be consul red. These seng* se;ra some relation to the 
later pa||u. When explaining varikk&itu' Atiyarkkunallar man- 
lions about *itumpa{u pajji* and Mjaicut&iyapaUi** These two 
may be the fore runners of'Malta pJl|i’ and *ljaya p*Ui’ rcl* 
pccuvely «i’h similar qualities. From these instances the 
developing process can be noted. From *Kayi»§luku the 
temple proceedings of Tiruvarangam, it i* known shat PjJJu- 
pfiltuand P<saippittu were being conducted before a Urge 
gathering. 

Muklaf'ppallu is considered to be the best though 
Tiruvirir p^l Ju is the earliest of its kind. The former was 
very popular in those days and attracted people in thousands 
when exacted Descriptions of country city and f tifl occupy the 
first part which is followed by the domestic scenes of a paU«a 
family There are serious discourses between the various 
characters excellently portraid in fine pieces of poetry. Songs 
in CJli'tirful language and playing upon words forms special 
features in building up of a pa]|u. TheensuiDg;quarreI betweap 
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the two paiifftibe notorious bchivicur of the pc the r m* 
tastic ffpearetcc and erceutric behaviour olile pprail- 
kli t g sr.d the tricks played by the patlan are all fine situation* 
requiring speeal appreciation. Peasantry ard favmirg techni¬ 
ques fir d detail descriptions. Prc bit iratic situations are created 
out of tufi'rg ccrflkts ahich give rut ii tense emotion*. The 
elernent of subtle humour predominates while divine faith is 
stressed. 

Though pa{|u "is acted on the stage, it is not well eqoiped 
to call as a drama. Most of the Pi J t us are stereo typed in 
their form and contents. Vataksrai Turaiyaveika] p»l|n, 
Tiruvujai Maruifir p»|Ju, Tiyaksrgcar palJu, aqp&kailmeg 
pa|lu are sonic of the important pajjus to be mentioned* 


Kuiavetlci: Kogavagci represents the life of the Kura\gi 
jn attractive terms. Divinity is treated properly. Thcmotir 
of kutavajtci has been us>d even in Kuruntokai when it uses 
‘Vegtatric cirukhl akavro rrakojir'* 4 Akar.a^aiu calls them as 
'nugkoi eka'-iijar '** SQ<rupa niyal reputes the ability of the 
klfatiito know everything of past, prese.- t and future regar- 
dirg the fortunes of a person.** Tcci|5l v.Jakkam also specify 

,h ' 1 <)ua!il > t f ,he kuraui ** These may sene vnlid information 
to study the growth of ktravr5*i literature in Tamil. 

Kv'javEflci is unique in its cor struct ion and thereby Ih. 
inticduciioij of ki'iaoi atd the duplication of the love theme. 
Ue prtcesiiun of the Led, a lady (thing in k-ve with Hub, the 

^ k ' n,, “ ,0h,f ' ,he bd > tte 

tain and te kupavat meeiing the ktf,ui .fur a long search 

m the impcft*nt inode,,u feed upmaioo in a koiavagci. In 

-■e frail wucture of kc^vaici i he meeting of c bkanand 

ctikt after a petty qutneiend .heir mating tu.h utmost intimacy 

.nd.ffecion have been dcscr.bcd with true calculation .n very 

.p P VS' 7,l r “ ““" ,h w »«. ..te 

Z hJ heroine ts a graceful lady with all menu to 
STL W "a. are presented,* 

w ihl. lieV “ “»»>•««* tedium by repl ug 

RiU CELlivcn mtcicsi, ¥ 
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Ttrukknfftlak ku[*vrfiH it the bert specimen of this kind 
erprsrd out of ibt superb creative talents of its author, This 
work may be crrtidnrd nlnlatinly at aula of the soul in 
qot<t of Gcd ard final salvation. On the whole there is charm, 
txctllcnce and distinction. Bat it lacks to bo called as a perfect 
drama. 

There are many inch productions in Tamil and a few among 
thrm ate, Sri CarefTmira Ffirlli Kciavahri, Tirumalai 
I tivar Kutavffid, Kuroric** Kufavifi'i Nipkam, 
Cirrsmpalakkutav; fl.-i, KlAkeyan Ku|av»|:i Nlttkam, 
Artianiijcnvarar K»ta*f«-i e*c. They were all popular on tha 
stage before an enthusiastic audience. 

Nou|i Nifikaa: Ne*ti Nitakam it a kind of dance* 
drama in which a lame msn if provided with the main role of 
the action. Generally this kted of play* are written in a parti- 
cula- metre called oonjicciato. Most of this kind reachrd the 
stage io the iStb ceninry A D. 

A man who indulged in evil activities like theft was ponhhed 
by h : i limbs being cut off. He realised bis put and begaed for 
the mercy of God. By the miraculous help of God be regained 
his lost limbs ard turned to be a new man to live a pious liai 
This is mainly the subject matter of Nogp .nl^ksm. 

Tirocccntlr Ncyli rltekam teema to he the best and the 
earliest. It is said that during festival days in the tempi* of 
Tiruccenihr this waj being enacted before > large galherinr* 
Ctiakkiti Nactinitikam, Tirumalai Noutmltakam, CaHtit 
Noc|in»takam. Tirukkacegr NDfltinltakim are few among them 

worth due coniidcrtuoiL 

Ks(wva Mftkna ; Ka|nvn Ni|akam is another fora of 
adumbenuon in which the kujuvaa who is the fowler’s alien* 
dent is given prominence in the action. He is a serving typn 
bdongi <g u> »» ordinary race. Toe chief puucijunu arc Uw 
Kvluvag. Gftkag, and o*<i. Ksutr Kajuva Nitakam it thn 
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only cue available in print at present: while Erfrllakkrlu* 
vanit»kam rests in the manuscript form in U.VeXI. Library at 
TriuYigmitir. Ciusag Makipan KuJuVa Nitakam live* only by 
name and nothing more is known about it-** 

In these adumbrations a marked change in the growth of 
drama can be noted from dance to dance drama in a developed 
form of presentation on the stage before huge multitudes with 
land appreciation. 

led NatakaAkft] or Musical plays 

In the 1 1 th century Musical plays entered the stage throu- 
ged with songs called Kirfdgts. Most of them are puranic in 
their contents, The earliest among them reached the cars of 
the audience on 177 C in the name of F&manBjakam by 
Aroglcalakkaviilyar. There are more than 500 songs in 
various pa$s or riikls composed as Tipatai, Tam and Viruttam* 
There is only one line in prose in this volumnous work. Though 
this is called as nijakam, this is meant only for singing and not 
for acting. Following this Rimaccantirak kaviriyar wrote 
pirata viJacam and AraftkapptlJai brought ferth Ariccaniira 
Yilacam* 

Nantagar kinapai by Knpalakiiitpa Pirati is tha best of 
III kind. Several musical forms are tncorpojaud into the 
presentation with greater ability in imaginative capacity. Prose 
passages find more places than before. Conversational methods 
the form of arguments between characters are adopted to 
make the scenes more emphatic. 

Marka$$eyar vilicam, Meyyariceantira Nitakam, puiorava 
cakkaravartti Nltakam, uttaiirtmayana Nijakam are some of 
the musical plays worth mentioning. In these plays the scenes 
°f Kattiyagkarag are found to pay obedience to the audience 
and to introduce the character* before their arrival It it a 
sign of these plays stepping from the oration platform to the 
dramatic sta|e, 5oon Ka^iyedkara^ became the announcer of 
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the change of scene* in advance. X p ffra vilficam by V»*I> wta 
Mutalijlr is a typical iruiicel pl»y vriiirn in such a way to be 
acted on the stage. Songs are in the foim of dialogues though 
most of them are arguments in a series of debates. 

Tcrukhfittii 

llthand 19th centuries are times when drama was not at 
all respected by the decent public. They considered it as my 
low of their status to attend those shows* As a result drama 
had to strive hard for its exisiauce. It completely lost its pres¬ 
tige as that of a superior art and was driven to an undignified 
position to live in the hands of street singers who used it as a 
petty means to livlihood. These illiterate stock of wandering 
actor* conducted •tenikkutlu* in the nook of villages through 
out the night with llille respect to art and its values. They 
filled the stage with hopping and shouting instead of dancing 
and singing. Vulgarity conquered the place of decency. As 
the play* were conducted through out the night tiredness and 
boredom had dispirited the audience. Moreover the players 
were seen very mean in their behaviour since they were more 
avaricious for money than anything else. Such a type of people 
could net expect any respect from the sophisticated society. 
They were mocked and ridiculed and their performance was 
condemned as something to be abhored and shunned, In their 
hands the position of Tamil drama was mostly pitiable and 
highly deplorable. What they had acted remained as folk-ioics 
and many of them were forgotten because of neglect and want 
of proper care. 

la ‘Terukknttus* Kattiyadkarst wat the common character 
in all the plays. He was seen praising the rich m g f owing 
term* hoping to please their ears and to get money from him. 
With or without meaning any and everything were spoken on 
the stage. It was highiime for the Tamil drama to be released 
from the ugly hands of the street singer*. 

In many respects ‘Terukkuitu’ is similar to pakavata Mila 
of Melajjur, the kuccuppuji of Andhra, Yaksakiga of Karflaluka 
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and the K*tt1r»li of Keral*. It can he compered with the 
Mtirlt*kaef Aidhre. Fija) itt»m of South Ceneit. the Laht of 
Maiuxftshtxa and the pivai of Gujarat. 

Rooccn of modern drama 

The selfless services of untiring ss vents became absolutely 
accessary to emancipate Tan if Drama from its fallen at d down¬ 
trodden state. It had suffered a lot in the hands of the illiterate 
street dancers. Soon erudite scholars of language and litera¬ 
ture capable enough to perceive men and matters entered the 
field of Tamil drama with firm determination to improve the 
sorry state of affairs* They resorted to do a lot of changes in 
the stage and its techniques besides writirg pla>s to suit the 
educated of the modern timet.'' But dint of ( ahoor they were 
successful in charging the trend of the people and approached 
problems intelligently* Soon drama developed in form and 
content and became a necessary element in improving the fast 
developing society. Those who looked opt n the stage with 
contempt began lo appreciate iu proceedings. A large number 
or plays with educational as well as entertaining values has been 
staged before huge multitudes belonging to various strata of the 
society. Drama became very popular and regained its past 
glory as due respect was given from all quarters cf the society* 
The great personalities who worktd for such eminence can well 
be called as the pioneers of modern drama. 


Sarabanda Mudaliyar, a well known judge toiled and moiled 
for the rejuvenation of Tamil drama and was commeadably 
achieved his object Waal he has done won him the glorious 
Utle the 'Father of Modern Tamil Dr*au\ As stated suitably 
by V. Gftpabratitani, no history of the development of Tamil 
Drama in South India would be complete without a reference to 
one institution which pledged itself to the Herculean task of 
cleaning the Augean stables by removing the great prejudices in 
the popular mind and the internil impurities j*i the piactice cf 
the an itself That association was Sukuca Vili & Sabha wh.ch 
was brought into existence by Ran Bghadur P. Sambanda-* 
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Mudaliyar.* 1 In his earnest desire to improve the ruined state 
of Tamil drrma he achieved much out of hard endeavour in 
Spite of certain discouraging forces that crossed his way of 
progress. He was a talented playwright, a capab’e director, a 
good organiser, a fine actor and above all a very good discipli¬ 
narian and a moralist. A circle of well educated men lent their 
hearty cooperation in all critical situations when he had to face 
in his hard task of improving the Tamil stage. Notwithstanding 
serious handicaps he bundled all difficulties and ventured hard 
by tasting painful experiences to reach his goal with astounding 
success. His dramatic dub escaped many fateful situations and 
survived long to revive the fallen drama into a living art loved 
by all. Sambanda Mudaliar wrote ninety four plays variously 
and slagged them successfully to cam the appirtiaixn of 
millions. From Itl^I when he was IS years old till his death 
he ^pent his precious time for the development of Tamil drama. 
He has done his best and Tamil drama has profited much by his 
noteworthy services. Sambands Mudaliar can well be acclaimed 
as the master architect of mcdfin Tamil drama. 

Sankarathas Swamigal was one of the forerunners of Tamil 
drama whose uniired services for its cause were willingly ren¬ 
dered lor nearly half a century. From the age of 24 till his 
death in t922 he wrote and staged about 40 plays. He started 
a dramatic club of his own and trained young boys to act 
decently and attractively. Famous drama actors like 
T* K. Shanmugam and bis brothers hailed out of this club. He 
effected many reforms to modernise the dramatic stage and 
foliated discipline and morality in the life of the actors- Decency 
was there. So naturally the actors earned due respect from the 
society. Most of his plays are pumnic and a few took their 
source from earlier literatures* He has also translated some 
English dramas. As a matter of fact he followed the folk- 
traditions of the ordinary people and very nicely Inserts them in 
his plays without affecting the literary qualities inate in them. 
His plays urfc both edifying ar.d entertaining for the literates as 
well as ill terates. With sense and justice he has added songs 
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which ire cf com ft mere tko prcse dialogues. As a dnnv list 
and stsge director he gave sew trzrpo ssd vigour to Tamil 
drama and people from all rath* flocked to see his plays. 

Paritimir kalainar during his short span of life attending 
from 1870 to 1903 had tried hard to restore Tamil drama from 
its ruin to prosperity. He organised the rules of drama and 
produced a work called as Natakaviysl’ which doctrines stage¬ 
craft comprehensively, ft serves a becon hghi to the future 
playwrights and guiding fattor to directors. - He was successful 
in producing plays like M^avijayam, Fopavati and kallvati. 
They are highly literary in their style and diction. Wbei these 
reputed plays were staged certainly highly educated men would 
have to visit the theatre with due respect. 

Sundaram pillai earned immortal, fame through bis best 
verse play modelled after the west. Though 

it is written purposely for the study table it really quenches the 
thirst for a fine literary play in Tamil. At present it serves a 
fine model to many playwrights. 

T. P, Krishnaswaroy pavalar may be considered as one of 
the reputed followers of Sambanda Kfudaliar He had his good 
relations ivirh men like Sankarathas Swamfgal and Siva- 
shanmugam Pillai. Under his able guidance Tamil drama 
Improved very much. Asasircerc participant of the fned^m 
struggle he wrote and enacted patriotic plays like katar pakti, 
Tgciyakkoji and pampay Meyil which were eagerly received 
with ready approbation bv the people whereas the Government 
banned them by decree. He himself was a very good actor and 
m he started a dramatic club called pila Maflokara caps 
which wen great fame even in England by its memorable perfor¬ 
mances there in 1924. His services to Tamil drama have to be 
remembered with gratitude. 

Ekai Sivashammigam pijjai was a contemporary of 
Stmkaralhas swsmigsl and I ad very close associat on with him 
regarding d r ama, He became a teacher of drama in the iti 
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lalu Vignta Ctpl of Vellore T, Narayan&saniy Filial, He effec¬ 
ts many reforms Id staging Tamil play* which considerably 
added io Ihe merits of tbeir presentation, He was the author 
of thr^c pkys f*amdy catnparega Ramtyniim, fUi|t Rl,I and 
Aricca»tii!* What be did for the Tamil s age reuiaed bit 
name. 


Apart fra n a: iinw pir*o iilitzss, the man of utnmsla 
Muthn^my Rj-rtrayar, C Ka.niah can aUo be added in the 
panels of the pioneers of drama a* they served heart and soul 
for me afi to tnrjve in familnaJa in addition to writing a few 
pity* w> inetr credit. 

Tamil Dramas ic full form 

When bad Tamil Drama attained a full form can not be 
aadly asnssed widi certainty. According to the inscription in 
the Northern wail of the Pirakattfvarar Temple at fanjivar 
dated 9*4 A.D, it is known that Rail Rlja**tr* Nstakim 
was conducted every year in ihc month of Vwilci. 40 Tirup* 
panTSQiinai’fr pacupetisvarar temple inscription refers to 
Fiji laja Mfikam during the reign ofRajtrijag IL il In 
cne of the inscriptions of Rijailjdg I Tiromhla Nayagir 
Nagikam is mentionedTtruppaurippaiiyBr temple inscrip. 
lion gives a plscc to kaggivag puriga Nliakaoi. 4 * From 
Tirappanugii Nallnr inscription it is known that Raja 
rijg^ara Ni|ikani was repeatedly enacted in the temple. 44 
According to the kd] iisr inscription of A.D. i* is given to 
tmat.^und unt iv.nuilUya p*u*r had receiv'd mod* tree of 
Ua tor enacting npuUyiir ftltakua.** foe form and future 
of the various pUys mentioned in me inscriptions are not Known 
since they lr«c ooiy in fuam aud not anything more. Of 
course, they were ohfcreoi from Igaa 01 in adumotnuoa since 
they arc separately referred to with idcmihcation. So these 
m> ,nay be ic a form, more developed and a nature much 
more ajOf rent ffomifiim- fuey may be assumed as tne predtves- 
s::» of u..d;iu 0r*^» m their form and oat ore. 
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Doling the reign of PaBavas" Makentira Varans wrote 
'Matta Vi flea pirakacagam' in Sanskrit but was acted before 
the Tamils. 

In the 12th century A.D. Krishna Misirar wrote an Atvaita 
Nstaksm called 'pirapota cantirdtayam* and soon contrary to 
its idealogy a vickfatvaiia Natakam namely‘Cankalpa carijn- 
tayam* was written. Because of the Mohsmeden invasion in the 
14ih century there was a draught in the production and pfesen- 
talk n of plays. Then the adumbrations. Musical plays and 
street shows dominated ihc stage* 

In If 67 Kasi Visvaoatha Mudaiiyar staged a social play 
called ‘T< fKD r*c c &ri Vilacam* written in the western model 
though fided with songs like Terukkuttu. It may be considered 
as ihe first modern play in Tamil which the acts and scenes are 
marked dearly. Following this he wrote Tacilttr Natakam and 
Jriyacamaja Natakam. Gopalacir translated ‘Merchant of 
Venice’ in the verse form in 1876 which is to be renowned at 
first Tamil verse plays In 1877 Ramaramy Raju of Tiodivanam 
produced 'pirapota cantira Vi’ftcam’ in prose and verse mixed 
following the pattern of the Western plays. Soon after in 1891 
Sundaram pillai brought out his adopted play ‘Magegmagiyatn 1 
in very fine poetry which marked a great change in the history of 
Tamil dramas. Itwas from thatyear Sambanda Mudaiiyar began to 
write plays for the stage. Following their models a number of 
plays began to visit the stage and came out of ihe press. 

At present there are plays for the stage, study table, radio 
and television. Moreover plays of all kinds like tragedies, 
comedies, farces, satires, tuilcjqucs, melo dr&tnas, wedding 
masks, puranic, historical, psychological, detective, etc, are 
found in the dramatic gallery of the Tamils. A lot of play! 
from other languages have been translated. Dramas based 
upon earlier literatures were written in large numbers. Short 
plays to be acted in gala occasions and also plays for children 
name out severally. More than 1500 plays can easily be listed 
from the galary of modem Tamil plays. It is to be felt about 
iho renaissance of Tamil dr amain the 20th century. 
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Stage and Theatre 

Ordinarily the Stage is a raised plate form or structure of 
boards on which the actors appear la fraat of the theatre. A 
well oitttrusted stag; requires well cquipsd mechanical appli¬ 
ances which cannot be expected in earlier days. Anyhow some 
form of stage and theatre would be there. The place of perfor¬ 
mance* whatever it may be, is the stage and the place of attend- 
ence is the auditorium.During cahkam age most ofthektmus took 
place in open space.There were kuravaiklfittu conducted on the 
wide expance of the sea-shore on the white sands people collec¬ 
ted round the participants to enjoy the show. In Mullai on the 
plains and in Kurinci .'on the flat rocks. There is an instance 
of Kuravai played on the ground where a youth subdued a tat 
bull. War dances were conducted in the battle fields and before 
the camp sheds, It may be inferred that the ritual dances 
might have been conducted before the alter of gods. So no 
stage and no theatre; but only an open space which served both 
purposes. Patfinappalai gave an evidence to infer that the 
terrace of big buildings might have used to conduct ‘nafakam*. 
It is said that the nobles enjoyed music, drama and moonlight 
simultaneously in their storyed houses, B# The usage 'Sfukalam 1 , 
itself suggests the open space of the stage and theatre* But 
‘arafikam" was more refined as it meant a proper place slotted 
for such performances, "Avai* and araftku’ are separately 
pointed out in one of the paems in Kaliitofoi.* 9 The decora¬ 
tive nature of ‘arafika* is also referred to during that period* 11 

In cilappatikaram the exact measurements of the stage il 
clearly indicated. It was 8 kols in length* 7 kols iu breath and 
lkolin hight. The space between the gurder plank and the 
stage floor was 4 knls. There was two doors our for exit and 
another for entrance. Painted pictures were exhibited on the 
stage intended for reverance and solemnity. Two lights were 
placed at proper places to avoid pocket of darkness collecting 
both on the stage and the theatre. Garlands of pearls were 
hung beautifully. There were three kinds of screens attached 
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to the stage. A single screen attached to the stage, A single 
screen tied to the left side pillar, a double screen to the two 
right side pillars and another overhanging on the top helping 
the concealed entrance of the celestials. All the three could be 
easily folded with the help of strings. They were respectively 
called as orumuka elini.porumuka ejini and karantuvaral ejigi. 
The roof of the stage was beautifully decorated with paintings* 
In short, the stage was beautiful construction with novel features 
best suited for the purpose” Pirati arahkam and Nirttirai 
trafikam referred to in this epic represent the scenes in the 
individual kurtus. Further there "are ponpunai aratikara, 
Yariklg arankun, M>naltt*raftkain and agimini arankam 
which postulate the individuality and the beautiful nature of 
the stages. It can be inferred that kftttus like Vattuvavari, 
lycciyar kuravai, and kuur'ikkuravai were conducted in open 
areas. Perufikatai denotes theatres as ktutappa]ji and ktutitum 
Ijam ,# a There are ever so many instances in later literatures 
about 'araftku*. Screen is referred to in civaka cinUuUQi 
also.* 0 Waich w$re nude of very hoe silk during the time of 
perufikatai, it was known about the existance of theatres for 
dance and drama. 

In the Tiravijaimarutfir inscription the theatre are men¬ 
tioned as ‘nljakaccilai’.* 1 

Coll rule was not an insular one. it was characterised by 
cultural contacts with several parts of India and even lands out¬ 
side. It is only during this period there are references to various 
types of the itres called as ‘nSai ita oitakadlai*. It is possible 
that the theatre, for staging of drum* were erected on the 
standards prescrib«d in worlc* liki Nij.i CSstr*. Three kinds 
of theatres are mentioned in it.** 

The msgt iptm’s in the temples were also used as the place 
of performance. Through the inscription of RijiraFO HI 
the liruvoniynr temple belonging to the 19th year of his reign* 
it is known that a parformance called ‘Akamarkkam or 
fteyfckBttu‘ had been coaducted in the Rijt riji rirumagtapnta 
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of the temple on every 8th day of Xva$l festival.” As note 
in the temples there are separate stages specially constructed 
for such performances. The stage for action is found conveni¬ 
ently spaced and purposely elsvatde People can sit round and 
witness the show without any inconvenience. But it seems to 
be a restricted place as the accommodation facilities cannot 
afford the attendence of the ^ide public. In seme temples they 
are called as cap a raaijjapsm. It may be a valid presumption 
that entertainments reserved for the Icing aod bis ncbles-signifi- 
cantly veitiyal - would have been conducted inside the temples 
and those preferable for the common public * ordinarily 
potuviyal-would have been staged outside the temple in a stage 
housed in a temporary shed or something like that. An open 
air theatre would have been provided for the auiienc^ Even to¬ 
day this is the practice in villages. The nature of the state of 
affairs in the society might have been rsficcicd in the installation 
of different stages of superiority and inferiority- In the Tiruk- 
kurrilam temple the place of performance is called cittira eapa* 
where even to-day dance and the like arc being conducted 
during the Mlrkafi Tiruvatirai festivals following the old 
tradition, Much inconvenience have been experienced now 
because of lack of space and other facilities. 

The passing of time saw may changes in the setting up of 
stages in suitable places with the required provisions needed by 
modern plays. More and more conveniences are added which 
attract more and more people into the theatre. Separate curtains 
with appropriate indications are usvu to identify the differences 
in Ilia scenes of action. Developed facilities are provided and 
modem techniques are adopted for lighting and scenic arrange¬ 
ments. Now the drami-stage and theatre appear; quite modem 
adequately equipped with artistic embellishments. Tht 
sophisticated modern theatre owes its importance to Govinda- 
sami Rao who took the initiatives to take the piays from tht 
street corners into a theatre mainly coustructco for the purpose* 

C—7 
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Troupei end Their Functions 

Ca file am literature give* accounts of separate groups of 
people called plgag, porunan, kittan and Virali who were 
specialised in any one of the arts like music, dance and drama 
These names are suggestive of their profession in the stipulated 
arts* They travelled in groups expecting patronage from kings 
and chieftains. The required musical instruments were carried 
by them. They performed in groups or single as per the nature 
of the dsnee. Certain kottus require the action of only out 
where as a few others need more. 

During the Cilappatikirara and Mapimakalai periods there 
were professional dancers called J jal koitiyar, Araftkak- 
kfittiyar, Nlftka maka|ir etc. They esposed their skill in dance 
before the kings and nobles. According to perilnkatai the artists 
were known as knttar and khttiyar resided in separate places 
called kottacciri.** Further there were separate troupes for 
music drama and dance •*. 

Kuttaccikkaiyars were an important group who requires 
special mention of first during the time of Cilappatikaram he is 
referred to in Tamil literature. During the middle ages these 
actors became very famous and there are many inscriptions 
referingto their performances in the temples. There wer® 
professionals specialised in this particular dance who were 
highly respected and specially recognised for the purpose* 
Royal patronage was offered and the masters of the art were 
honoured dnely. As known well different skilled people we/« 
there in the various arts. 

Afterwards there were troupes of players to enact the 
various adumbrations. Kirttanai nlf&kam needs only one for its 
performance. But the choral dramas were oooducted by a troupe 
of artists who were maintained by endowments given by the 
king s sanction In the 19th century TerakkUttu was staged by 
street dwelling va go bauds. They were not upio the mark of the 
civilised society. Only after the advent of Goviodasami Rio i 
new change took place in drama troupes. He opened Manama* 
kag Nifakak Rampant in a decent fashion. It was followed by 
Sunder Rao's Company named as Jakag M6ksn* Nltakak* 
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k ampin i. Soon in I $91 S&mbtnda Mudaliar started his Cukuga 
vines capei which was an amateur dramatic club. In Tamil 
nadu both amateur and professional dramatic dabs ware la 
vigorous action. Sanknathas iwamiga! inaugurated his 
Camaraca csgmirkka Nifaka cape in 1910 at Matnrai moiistin g 
of boys Following hit example so maay Boy’s dnbjwem 
tuned. leganatha Iyer’s Pile Mine Raljaii Cshkita caps and 
Matnrai Tattnva Mfgaldcagi Vittnvn Capi started in 1918 am 
also worth due mention. The other dramatic clubs to be noted 
were pile cagtnukaganta, capi cakti, nitaka Capi, Sava stage, 
Little stage, RaSjigi Recreations etc. The services of 
Kaodasami Mudaliyar* Kaaniah, Navab T. S. JUj&manickam, 
Sohbaraya Chary. Etarttam Ponnusitti pilUi, T.KA. Brothers* 
K-B. Sundarambal, Palamaay. Balambal, Goldea Saradambal, 
T.K* ICrishnamarthy, Stkairanamim, MS. Krishnao. Sivaji 
Oanesan, M.G. Ramachandran, Manohar, A.V.M. Rajin, M.R. 
Ridha. Coo and R. Balachandar through famous dramatic clubs 
have to be remembered with respect. 

Works about drama 

Regarding work! relating to the rules aad regulations of 
dramt the commentary of Attylfkkunallir to Cilappatikiram 
has to be considered as the earliest in the existing pieces. As 
mentioned above kftttannl published by S.D.S. Yokiyir says 
much of it. A few lines in Kalll(am gives some notes about 
dramatic rules. One of the 18 th century production known as 
*MakfpSimU efifamagi’ otherwise called as *pm Rika Tl|a 
eidltfriti Apiuaya Tarpaga vilicun’ was published in 1953 by 
the Madras Government Oriental Series in which R, Visvanatfc- 
atyar furnishes details about drama and its allied arts. In 187b 
Chindrasekara Panditar published parata clstiram in Tamil with 
explanatory notes which may be of some help to know about 
drama. 

Sofiya narayaua Sastri’s work called *Nat*k*viyaP stands 
supreme regarding drama. It is in the form of nUipis expetiat* 
|ng the rales and regulations of Tamil drama. He has analysed 
all the points systematically to give a full Idea about the 
various factor comprising a well developed dramas* ‘Nittkaviyal 
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may be considered as a valuable contribution in the field of 
Tamil Drama. 

MaUAkacftllmagi by Vipal&naada Adigal is worth sufficient 
mention as it systematised the rules of drama according to the 
doctrines of Atiyirkkuiiallar* As noted the author has 
consulted Sanskrit dramatic compositions also in the formation of 
this work. 

P.C Narayana Jyangar also published a Commentative 
work on drama called ‘Aptnaya Cira camputam’ in Tamil and 
Tclugu. 

Sambandi Mudaliyar’s *NitakaftaraiT and Maraimalai 
AdigaPs r Ci kuntala Na (aka ariycci* are also to be considered 
as important works about Tamil drama. A clear study of all 
these pieces of work would certainly give a very good idea 
about the nature aud stature of Tamil Drama in its form and 
function. 

Conclusion 

The dramatic heritage of the Tamils is embedied mainlyin 
ihcir ancient kattus and adumbrations. The ramification of 
various kQttus helped for the growth of Tamil drama and much 
more the adumbrations developed quickly to attain the form 
and stature to be called “drama**. As discussed in detail 
earlier it is evident that Tamil has got a very tong and extensive 
dramitic tradition of its own. 
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‘Vaytr katjum cerip pit alum 

koyil Nijakak kt)|tikkalnm varakega.' 



0t 8y>iNir *a>o>A«fr 


£*. MMUIIMND 


» — auBuigll Zfit+jm? 

Jf'*# |fU 4 * OurfOt-jrAO* •*,■ §««d* trni 
"®* »4i4«* gt*$ «l#i» 


4»9«* J^3oC«t 

0#i6uuul1l_ «*«£ 

*»«*** ****** 

10.000 4*|^i 8 V Kum. 


f^c iM»##l 

JC* *#f*«*»*» Om*®**. 

*** t>«aiiru4 O»o'*««il04_ 

«-,*** WJI 
IT™ U- **“ 4 ®«*« (theory of bumao evo- 

*** +** OMtf *«** «jJCid,_4 # *« Qm00 

7Z '*" t Ll' d ** ***-. 

* 4 *" §••»* •w#*ft0u«4 




£LBy>iR&r 0friL$& *recuttfr 200 

iao#& cr^ifriqi +tm$wfTfbmiTm&m+ 

c ^grrr&pgidrmrr&sim. er eotthLj*+ « fa 

m&dim& 0««i_$^ dr or or. g)£j5*jird?d> rfau 

tj^auourr^r^ i^wQulLsit ®nm£p*>&mQM. m.ms qpQ^mtfie^ 
tl us#4PL~t/ tfdS^cv^ jy*jbcy£ 

0«.££ot®C1* 

mm m u Qufr^msmmm. f£mms mtmmg/ m/r £immm$£ 
Qjmonirrm «.tnr«y Q^o/l, ua*< diaigerfar pirA&pfB& 
u/rjiir^^ri Q^rcrarAfA J^^am/ror, x*tm£$i 
«®sa0«,g'h, LfT£r*TLfL/£ «0Js0i, #frj0t0 «®tifi*£$3u> 
Qu^aiGjS ^ai«rj| i9jr#nw A|^Mur4 
• g}uji«fiS«ir £, w^jy, <y>#fiSi« 

mtjbj$Gir T>pgfti> t mnilQ djae&Qmaft*w pmmdQth ji &temp 
jf$ma£hurTfm mHrtpmmmm& {gjtmi^gypsanm g)®#***. 

*cs«r£ ffdfc® Q«jr(}aui@u tfu£# 

J4GJ$0*B pditmm Qpt^turrfi jutS minry>mmj$v 

&& €7cfe«wi£ir»s« Q*/r*fcif g^/SfasuoM 

4 so®«j«ffcff!fr «ruuifu u«l. uu/rtk? n&mfrwfifiaj 

Qwrr$maj&tiLL-*& GprrjbgjtMmd&mmi* 

&$pmvq jgssi&iunm mr r jfimmmmtu, imatfirffto 

Q&mfTt&smw aei£$& ’***&&&> +*&*€»&$& 

■afiLgpj^fg^ 0 & jfiuLfU ujbj£iu Sfirarj&jbjgi. 

Lt>0§l{j(tfiub mt^&mtrmtiT&Qpib iS&mfr mt^fiufrS 

Qj*tT*tfj>0. $*&£* *.C& Ammmtrm* mmmm* 

QjUr&j&m. Qjam^fimp rfciii rn.paw^Ammm 

Uitrtjlu.dl ufi> j tmjvnSne j£®0 JT mtrC.(&Qw&. 

iSfftTGg&BiD &.&m j_^r/f(5L-/rA0«r f u/rtmtlfpitm er&JD 
jonii*Q8& mpmrrms @»si &£0pmmmt +§mpmp 

p&iSmmmmmm Jtmm */ril®fiarj>«r. 
Varner gjm qpm e&wmsrr&r 'w/ribiAp* frm&fib d3wdi&m 
ui—ib 00 «cffi} atmtruuuilQmmji, mtr*k*i-jrtfif&m£$m 
UL-QptL memjvuuiL&mmp. 

t^thQuiLmir ^G.uarrQmma Qwituup, timm > 

$*evr p©arjr, (J«C*M_Er/ra*d p Gur&p 

sffiLSimdm Qpetimrrm wmpvuuiL(S^fmsm. &j$ut3iLt- 
**&#§&* ap& (fptsmpfiQ npm) QtmpuuuiLL- tijfirnM 



no 


cultural heritage 


u/r*r«r, q«fi. 9ndmi-mA(3*ih (hm&jp ofl«* 

*® amt* dr Aja/TA/LiUiI^ararMr. $av£<l#JrQ wo## 

#.®ori*dr wmptJUUL-.ri&*ti‘ 

udtett-* &rrfc$£eu u *3*rv&asR*r mn±wtiimmmS 

Btfipitn* •rcpjrJ##r «T^? j*£p®«wrf#E*;/ra>n? ^fULrif. 
uir«jr* 9 umo> t #i_», i^ri>, Quit dip QtJ/T®«r*i*w 

<rcd jy*<* oofri/dffoff? «p£F®cwrrdftRjto, snGWL^fTi&(§*u> 9 
t//roo, qsfi ^jdiMio^/ro/r qa>or/rs(3*d»@:i>? 


iil«ri Li|pfliu>tt/iT<v &£0ff££er c/c3##or#f ^aLtusstmoi, 
QpM/0$mm* ,*•**, jjoo^ ijl^cpofSa «7«jOuir(if#|i^ 
OjjrdrjM oiiRWcdr. *argy«&ii>, 

®t b Jtdror Q#rr L-rrau .grow ** Ll@©<»p«o. mg)±nm 
0«/L»i_4©<ip Lzatw p0 ofitori®, 0#4f (Sardpirff 

^ijQuir®G«ifr(3 Qpjrt-Jfq @0ut/^i #tiq©p/rif*<fr. 

{gjaf^&p# flag «r#^f 

^##01411 Q#/ri_rf , «itJ 0iyjissuer j ^^4 

®J0 w«*dr (Totamistic people) ctcv^V wrr*rfli-«fliLf«i>/r^ 
ijjsffw g«n* @C tf u««i*r jiiQ^n-^rfiy 
ufifiu udnssH—v ftitSit^mmiu iLaHtffd£.i-ir S iitb t 
^)if§wA @£p*(*«H-ij upflO UfoCluto $t±i2ia>a i t isB t-'usuif 
*mir* £j)0i ©/on-#««!■. >S e fe®OirflSliufT«fli i Btfsir«T ^ufrffgad 

jAOjrn-w/flLjpti, g££iu gwig^p u>4««T0*rr@ i g I iS,s»/fli_<yHi 
g*# a_««M i£«iju» g«r* 

®® 4 ‘* -»-*S**0««r Q*.**« w <W 4 «e #u)n -«* 

+ m, f m ‘P uptfu Uw 0tm I_«* *flS^js«rf . 


S^S^LL U*«* s«|j« 

f"" 5 *©•Hi.Lfclff®,!, gwigy, ««« 

B-@u Ouir#iiwc* a«w«, e»t_«j u £* @- . ,*«*„*(_* 
£©£*». tQ*™* 

*“ ® U *** W ' *«***—- *~<r* v* 

— **®*« A ® *■»*** 
j*a»*Onn(B q f ■*" ** ®** *HA©* «00s@«4fr. 

• R4*f|}p»Aai* v *«*«* #«•*#•*. 



0immmm& 


lit 

mm, qrf, &*«*. e^dto «9a*9««l* «n£* 

««»Q^ fiaitowifA*. $&mtmm 
Qmtt+miru>* AL^ALlut* QMlm_iftft m mat 

Qtiiiiib m*p pilirisMi/* dprtmfiu^ mmQm #j> 9 
+fipm»u O U&48* Qstrjrmlm, Sli&mpi gaJgjf 
mmirmS OsirA (3 Qmpmp u# #L 4 §ia«# 

Q+U0trr$*m. QtQ*ua>&ajfr& H&P m9 i ^is 

M |ifeiJvirifi#. (JmuSu/tA ^siar 
•■«* QfJ 0 S fMfrj) 4 9 uuj0ir * iMmmi 

Q 93 0«w£ 

*** J» *^9«**Q«'r*if0ji#/rdl 4L4j>* £®«o*0 

Qw^(j)t* <r4r^ upmmfr #£«* 

Q*"&L-rrtmlk. ^fipm eSyuLith lOulMadw 

9 # «ift#tb' ®(y> m-m/rmm/ o^^uuQpffL* Quir^C.®* 93 
diw&mmi pmgi Qfi&Qnfrrt ctms «$04 
Q&tr*ri-fTitm&. $(y j 9^^ycaL9 J 3wL.<»i_4«sra cw r£p«<»£i24i 

3 )i£iiiii**jsa/»[_aj i^i^oBcrruSu/raOa/^n’c^ 

{j^ 4 «/ra> ud?j|^<BL.aj £tluJAfg«£ 0 A g) 0 £ 6 «r 
cnfru^g Qt^irrtQh-rraQm, dihQuilmir $«■*# #£iSfr®*«r 
*tr&prrm umit&frpm. 

®0 3Cy>*«^ *.«■*«/ Q**M00mft&m (food gathering 

tribes)* lATifi/a^sdr tukufi dmdumm qpi£i/jj/»u 

&«»«* &£${r«M0di g)0^jr QnrftfBDjr. ^airf«0i 

0 U uditQ*iiu£ QpMuir 9 * 49 »*?® Qjtfuir^* 

«/ril£ jmt jprcfc «fr«4 

0# *trm*qp0. iiMm. 

0 «* mttmtuuQib afmtfrg fir prrsrsmiMrrm 

**&* wrrpbf mpmtrm itoSpifMtis^ 

0tiddmsrf* **«"**&« 0 <S^jD* dffrfuu*™* «0|4 

Q«ir«fcrL- dMgfdfl *««• tiiiOuLl^irrfjni, 

0*1* §rrC(t Qmsipwmmd t#f4 und, m® P */r««r, 
^rt!Q(_3«iii>, jjciq <**«£ Q«*u/ri>* ff tfpppu 

uiLttQtQib mrriL^mu mm?}* *mrrrtt*. g) m ^ 
iBmAmmmmirif anm^Si^u t5*«mrt umtr*tuutLitQ& m 
Qm+Qib. vQmriw JuhLj, « 4 a*r 4 
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^liuuLifgiAff-i sflas/fi+S' a.t_ s&w rpmjpvrr* trmdtv 
aJto/r* Qpmm Qmrrmit- r tl&vf&p* 

(gdut-Afldr mmtrvuLjLL^.{nsm datanr©i£. Ga/iL bls 
« flrC3«flr ijiBQuC<7 gais<^Ai f£tlL^uuiL®&arar, 


m,Omrr*i s0sds«D8ru utjwug^^ti r^ 4 rCJu u>0fl<$«jr 
Hjl m£0m& t tJfrr^tSskiiu € i31&rfy&m 9 *»£!*# 

(y)j»fifl*/af 4***>4 tfdrfwr.gyif, crjydhL/* 3 r/rgff£b Q*tiu& 
*j>&* Q*/r*«f.0#^/r«r. {£«« Ujpd 

jyr* 0*T«rj> rf«dSsv ct _$*?'-1_/ 

Q*#rifec 9 # £)v<* 

» tLsdl$m& mmm gpujMifdr <_!<_<». 

«9«*0««ar ioCg)£i)tt)fi«/ri0^ t 
<rri_LQu0»u) Gurr&jD JkL|.aJ KCBcrtt/ti 

0 jfur« u«fr«i_u f7i>^r^ Q&Tdmtq.($$£rrfr. 

wrMBil, 0® ^CSwjr/fadr crar *£04 

Q«irdr«uuilJU «fla>w@*«r* £rrLDrr*0*f GmLou-fiSA 

ut -©* 4^4® *.«ar*frr® j> cr^jy jyarfacfr *Q$gti3($i*&6h.@& t 
g)&«;rr«ff 4 li_ff A «.nr«vdA.t^u 919 ^«u*©iSLLi_/ra) 

^f^aoi 1J4 divA 0 M«r (toilcaunto Gia# Qswqti ct^/d 
fitb&Amm $}&&& |w 4 ®(yi u>da«fiflBLJ3*u £_rirerr#. g^jt 
piliS*** urfr«L,«i i^MjpsjTw loo» 4@/®@^ g}&£j90<* 
#r®rfu rfruu^ £014) TSTg* 


trwQw u&mi—u &m&£gl£f$r r &- s $i ) %a€ttruuQm efta>£ 
®®ftr«dr. +ip($fMrf*&iojfT& Q^rrm ^j^Agu. 4 ^ 4 © 

— wiftr fithdJsmm ^wtbflm 
*mmmir*t QMrT+fiu#iT®ih. w$&m*Qu(T® tft* Q^sifej 

Q * TL -*LI u&mu.m*irm>A *»®A@ j| tfr a uff *G | D 

®"*«W &jgairir. 


Q«fCni_c airw^a; *i^Amr*vsrmssMsr (rituals) da«* 

«*«*(_«* Q*„* C*<r** 

“•««** «»iP 0 * 4 * 4 .# a*** u>*$(r* 

u*. a^ow* *,*** 

T< ^* G^/rsiffjyih jp&uire)i& Qt£t0 

""»•*, amtmm+Qu'ribpmfimp vytia ^ mir ^ ja_ 

sa»*e«# «*«* 



fldr 


ni 

#i—<ft0«f&cvr ins&ip Qaietouf.* Q&iu&dr pmit* un^i Quaj^frA 

^/r«k crriltf 4> ^aiff®arfr 6uor0i&, c0«u^^««r Quggdi. 

GwjIsbl. « 9«J®gtS5ar dc»i_J<s Ow^H^ih eror 

^(fifciS g(ari©Qp iDf^or £uar##L_*0«iir u« 
gimpwit* u>fTt 82 $*fTueo$, ^vib ji'T'T&j&f i±Q srnuiti&mmt 
0 s 8 m wsm& i£ari5ff.uu0«tfti) Gfirr&flvgiw Jkif ^19.11 
*gtlL-t£u4)£? * 

dr ie.it simp t&rrmmu iitf-MU LfjmuQgpdr 4^54^ 
®ar«0(tp io4«er 4119.11 u^jJ #rnf •> iiar£*«*/r«if 

0 u>& *mmmyth *%pa mirip&ea&tjiL* m&p jgrtfdr 
£j<fr«7rfr. ‘Q^iutifa fiergyii cj©^iJ^i 

Cj(. gj J. liOiT^wt, a.s»S^jf«r«r uo> fi)w*®<Tp wAmdr 

Qcut Q#*u«»^B(3iLf Qu0®0(y? £j_cvuur« 

<*$*/«*« fitf. g}££u u>*stf «*«-<*« 

a.drOT£f. *tf$, 

j5ir<f jt u£m0»i_(#aj at gl^J^ds £i_«/w<sfifr 

fT^ciflir rf«Tjfc©tt/fflr«f/Tffi 

g)#* @)®<u 6 siBaiiTmiujbmfitj tStippi $mA 

anewstirrtb. pdr^j QajLLmt-ifieo *8wi$i®&tir 4 muui _ Gc/eriffQii) 
iTdr# «rrj7&oar^/r£ «gLtfu(9®£f, LO^Q^/rnr^ 

ucfe>»t_u ufli/tfiG,0Tz^d» Q#£i3a/sr/f, ifi& 0 iufTe& utuor 
Gaidtotf duiPfi/^r. 

uuSrtfQprrfflmm GmpQafr&L- si mpp 0 

<* jpmmu^ QavtLfUimtmtr 0 mm 0 ^ $*fh- 0 ji& marplot mm $ib, 
frmdmi 0«y#A«i»c_<3u u«muir(f r Qmtlmi—mjmf.*i mam 
e&mt—Qtt idrrrjifa^^L. i£q@uit& mmitfap £f. OjS^t-if^^r 
u« 9 /t awsfjijr tiwdr^jr <J®ra®Quw/) 
«0<§uui& g)*^jfrr£ j| atft&or wp&grp Opm-irLfmi^m 
*L~&*rT*fTp&anar*fM, pi^mm*mm*itb tumtt 0 &* Qmrr&r 
unfi#, 

g)A«rr«r^jM> J0/TMT ^)*P'i0^LOdt«dr Q#^Su»uu Qua 
Qjfrtwuw* Q^/rc-4fe&«r/ttf«cflr. pirtip Qpitmi 

w 4 mimQpib t Qa^fiOLfp Qptua m*m£m(tptb Qtfir&r&sa* js&« 8 & 
prrdt 0 Qpviumammmh Q*tfluLf 0 QpiumtdtBmm Q^jfd 



CULTURAL HERITAGE 


lU 

Bmndmd r. afiQ****** &*<**& &<& ^L^i&ar^(f 
$**np Qs*v#* &&* *n*tr sl&&* 

Qflflumuu Qu©4««Tii crcrjry £iiiS«/rrf-Mir. 

(Iff* fffl ff CttV/V 

iVitt.-i_ airaife zirt p-:zi- rnttf ^Cum *fraiLi, gfrd&irm 
wdm^dQ u>a>tfi£ G*mimu> $£*&*}&&&&*<* &iQu 

£md g^icer $4 5 ^tf***^ -'**- 4 

AL. QciJ£.S5ff'1® *£/*.£ i? gp 

u?o£^i t©Rj£i» lcl£/£ jif barred 
d»«f 4 CJ^/r 4 * 44 ^*Tj:^ ^©£- 2 J£i®£i 

Lt»L Gpu&& Q£*9j£utli~x~2. €*|gsnrff 

^aju utiarL' 5 ^aifr(F, <£»;* iC' «.s^af-iA Q»uuu 
utli^A# fj. 6 /^fi. iy-n*flf«> =£5 

*(§sMgju) 9L08f£frai?#*^< .„(a'f?* «?a o?®fij4 

*rr«r tm«fcu@4 $«./?. <40^ cw J/ssfr, Q^iLrfi#sf«ifr t 

tS*,*i*i4i ffLlif £.&*#£ il^l-uj *£,* 43* 

# 0 COU UR f 6i?L/(5 i i^ii^5'TcS'5 &9 

Q*iicudiiar sst&j t*oi— e^rfOff&a.TOJjC ^^^jLGse/, &«tf 

*!*&** frjti j§) £$urrs8jbs§ mi$&iS& Ggrrpgji 
WttsmmuuC-t—w&i. fir&j&ML* rt*,iiCiLf& &qp*rtui* 
r, jySUiflrr«u u«t9rij£Q^fr(4*^# ff^m-fr^Quir^jr 

Q^UaAdtG* ^sfi-ffl^£M^^i_tii63iijr 4 *G &($flUULLL-*W. 

uuSrt mrTtp&sK'Md @$£&*aS&? jfit&s&u> Q*&. Quoin *3m 
uc3if*2*ntf}*a> *®uili_«/f. jf*n s^dQ* ff p A 

•4 <3#w««jtw Qu^poiAtji® {§}©$£«*, *®a /4 

4©4©ti Jurr jfti*, £9s£pa?u6u|| <su r^^^Uu/r^fii ^atifs* 
GmiLmi^d ^^d&G*ns® Q*ww (&titjrtgi. n&*r7m&fi* 
$c? fio£.ms*im 1 Q^&'a# ucir»i_M,r0i} 

uf 3 ri’ 4 *Qra^ftif, G»uff ei? fiS*ntt ^©c^Atflr# 

G^ratoif fito£*«»«^LL($u uc»'rf mmsrp&md. 
&m* u«rcs*_w «toaiff-.TSJe*®&j. tBootctiu Sundd 

* 0 a 0 uff«^t£ LHU 6 ru@ 4 £*air. 
ji.T &£*&*« ^vu't GU&^uif£ 

«®^ur*4 «r«ruii5l3 jjjf. u^ttuu £ir«j4?££taufe 
*fi<fr R0O)5flf«i ^ 04 ^ 9 .* £«££ g)®Uli«»^A 





ai 

Qu&QgtU'aiiitsdr «.i/rf^ ir«*!§r*«fla, 

toat^^r «/OT®*OiJilt_ar. QuaBrgjyjtu* fytpirz, wntpivam 

of A rwdi m>fi.T.ttih g) 9 iS pQjir ««* ^^umL.dKtwlu 

Qudr QfiuvmstgiQii uPuGurr, ^wu0uQuit 
g»t*4^A QuA^tm ^rr«iirae/ti, jowjSuffaqti @0*®^*. 

Q^tiiuis.^iai Gumaa# ifsuminQup&figi. 

Qfiumdi*m 9 rit_L QuMtQpdimtb troana itaxu 

QupSpg. 

gjej furry QuA Q <uaAt* *.««! L«»t_L)t(i0i 
awotuitot gp«>Q£tiwufrM a@*uuLlj_*^gi a/rirwii, 
Qo " i * u * Srf -* 0*T^J* g>«4 QuptfQttatrT*' 

QfitriLt-. rtiu*(TU£Pw WLfBfpumu Quota* 

0rrmj*i m_$ui&d* •.mpurnu* Q# 

QAmrrm£$i» Querns* m.m^ut 3 twrr 4 i S-emof, 

Q^T^rfft) £g@i5gf Bauj* s.mmm u9a 
u>7tt90j^j|. #g/is£®«r «.or«i/4 Qjtaumiuu Qmit 

ai$ 4 o Qudma&r M-mpuLj t t3tr0rrmrtMrTuSty$fi#(rw Qudfr 

«*{G£#®# -FftpiiiojgiJtJflr 

Qa/fifliju/n-frtf# ef/nAjkj Q^cuo/Amt fiuiw 

3 )o 4 iS 5 »* 0 /r« 0 r*«*/r* 

*»l»*»li *«b(9ti^i(5iinw»£r Qu «fr mu frg&m jSawtLfA 

$**-**&• 

$i*QP&rr*jA&dlm mmmaS& QudeQem smwuQutrty 
OT T or/r* jf&cvjp Qftflumu* %fii 4 $A Quath smmCi 
QurT&mtrvJpQ. 

t &triijiQ*ii*tih § ^tutrr*rf «£p 
Q0t-£f$u uurn <9# &n 
3*0 Lf&tr'jtrii uwiiii’ 
*jV**j«760A£rf0£3^ ‘Op*’ 0 *^ £ aRfiQfi£i*sh t ^|f 

rfi&orrjl cviru^ Qudb etrmA fi®£i} 

£iili_0« #rr££Q£uar^££r jy*0«ff«00 9<§Q*if mm&0 

dura# £££rg£*« 90 ertf« £01.4^0^^. 
ftnrjuuTQuwrf0 *0Q(rn «0J|£ iamot &3&0<y 
Q 0 /r«irjV 4 Q#ttwcf.Q *&0 *ttr$00tnfm^k r Quetk 
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CUL1UAAL HSUITAGfi 


Qfii&Ad&i&u Qugtiguii § 00 *#* Q*ir«*«* 

uitmAMuutLu GuaP&ib Quito Opiimm+Gm &v0*m 
uiirmrwcuuir* &(§$£**• 

uaR& *we)UUWi-ULl Gpnmj&uiSto g«4 

@ ^uLS»firaruiS* @ 0 jt^ *£&#& mQufp ffamnua* 

Gpfftofivpi- 0 a ? A@jS«* Q$&tri&QaTn(£ ^fmoxn&muuC.k- fir. 

P@u>frG«/T@tfs */r«m &.&(£&*a Q£ ^m^ss^uaC-uw. «afl# 

1.9^^ Gj®iW 0 t£ ptfrcuu ti}L t $u>& mnjp&m&i 

0fT£GBm&m art/w li n e 0 .£fi Q&trc&iswit* 

tLM&W Gt^£JUf7£li3rt.C/^, C. 0 €!f/r«©li 

Gurufiait. LD^^or Lr§P 
tt9»/flc_L0 ATi^H4«//T<UJ Qu/r 0 «* @$|p££ 

$tifiaJfT*ff Quc& a. 0 a/ 0 S|gii &mwu 

Quir®&&mn93&' watarLb 941 b, 

s-mmin* wafip JL 0 ^d» spueasw Qffuj^ Q&trftot-gprrto 

(animopomorphism). 

QfifluLff) QplLHumiStdlm Gg(TM jDQ)&airTg>(jaiiT t 

0rrMjQfi£iu£$ar jta »mof crieiBrwAQmft t t/giTicar® stmpssSA 
Op*B*m£p Q$&mi0*ftrrrmGairT g> 0 ^^ du<Af3^iuius*A f 
£g)£®flraf^pai) GusfeQ^iUfifsraeiTfT* ft_ 0 «uib 

Qu payor. g)aaej 8pum*',6&& Qt-tlQupjQi&, 

S)«su Gffirrm0iu a/{rwrr^G 9 p^ih jfy>*/r«sr Quito a» 0 «u(fe 
Qujb^afijth jr«5)ii 90 VfT&gi &friLQwrru>, 

sSisth srfiffl) Q ^tuzitii GivuDj&ariL^H) 

auru^^ Qu^* Gatftgf&Q&fTQrz l_ ttfrcv/r^ 

6 Gj«£/pA gsussu ua3rtpQprri / flgxA{$ p 

GzjlLwl- out u*4w a u2& Jjg}0£^» ts/r^tu €)G^4« £§[«©#£ 

fl?Eefira crj0 

U ^ LH ^* *$@3? QdFtLj ua/^U) 

«,06u®«*?f sir^ftjjfiesjwiu/r®^ ^/erAn«, 

GP*a> mmiLi_ 4 £a fitting tfttctoo, tfcsffo ( 1 ) tr<vj| 
.HwyujOu/rth £#a.T« *®&'OufT«fliSdr 9tp$j tommmCi 
Qua* upGptiaiw g) *»i»*S* * 0 # * 0 «nr# 
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it?®4©ih, «9««^StF } ©ifriStiS®£©tf, urrriijjirA 

«-<- Ufr0tuerr*i&($ ill A j&ifj£?©s©lK 

S%r4artaA, «©«*£* a* =$£»©,£ Q^/n.^q<9<_aj 

a-nut/A.rff «re»afQu«8r£r ,«jMA?jrj| Q^rrJ&n 

&&U *-®a/£i eff»€a)(j), w/T/fL/a^x©!^ 

GjS^fiiBiu Q&tTL-itLf ®fg£*#ir« &i*iitsim *© 

Oo/flw©U>. crarGar wn/f^fisr Quffl^/r4*0utl(_sar. Q*tfluij0 
Q^£/fivti @4Pi?ja^Qufljf£i Qu«r<9Q$4g 

**>gy*@ 4"*S £<*«*<§£*, dvjiji *40 u/nfifd 

gdUUIT* JlilS ^fii/O/0liq Ll5«>«UL/(p<S r «tipllL^, U»^p 
fi-£Buqss?r @£0 Ojsas^G^/r® Q^n-L/fL/ ®s»*&uiw/rA, 
figS^/rA suuCi.ar. ®sru3u®#«i£ 

#/TQ/3^«)^|£|l ®OT £©(!£« £fl£a) «3f§«lii. 

^f^srosar *£S«ll @s*uGkj0£siij «sf0«i©frs ®©4jflA 
Oaf^®tby j$4*gp;3*nt#i Gjs&)wgi>ujO y > rt i &(5) Q&muj jgwftMdr 
0ibi$&c®Mti$fto Q&tusu£0jb& a^jpiULj '$i0&wrrmfi 

G&uD&fJturr, &&&& tAmmuuQ£f&, t&&aQ(l)-$ 

Smnri -hfir. ^j&Q&tuM wtm&stb Q(rtnb0mLi$.& utrzQuj. 
fl?sff<sfo(i) (s&rr&ijfiaj &0jp iB&mttA 8G/ri* 

W©^j^w/t«afr (7$ip$m3tJi3jDUL]i!i ajbfl&J §_£&]GmLn&€J)OT& 
Qeif«fliiSLlL_#rrf'^«&, *$£1 Gpnrtfiii} updifu#. 
Jf5» 3/FiTtb miffirp mrr^Soi^. a© <uflr®d> 

a.j!ijL/,<s®uafru ct^lt« 9^4 SC3/4* to0^^a#rfassr ^t&p&mrr 
GQt r4* tn4«^tfi Q«rr«frLfSrjf, 

Lip-sflfLii5sir, 

#fr^. uymtt3& u®todr @s»#.5*uijll#* 

•f*Sj>4?* jfssu'fl jif. ftJ&iS««r qSu 

ft.©awti Qa/rgi^js^r/f., gjwar tf«rflt)(2) 

a?«rfiro(3) §T«riBd5 (£),l9. qpm&> 

a_®af/r4*utJLL t gu Sl^da-Gcnri^^A 
umfa ifli, (y>{yj weflj «#uf. 

^^caavGu jpfyj 'srrsw QasfetWTJ a-^jUL/aewcr 

si?sw«fo(3) A.©sUiT4*DuCL-'r<ifr, Q&$ui$dr Q&iu*i 
wrrxafib 3 r r&i£Q0tuMuirT&aiih ($j’rrLDrt3t6ff(7& aaifiiJL-UUU .L 
«#6ar«fe(l) fi.tS. np&a> QpQ$tLcrfl 3 &Mpum*r 

a/tffitftfe ut#«ar£r *<y>£/rti fcf£fr,7i$4(#*$u pdulf 



cmruiAt HPuriAGi 


IIS 


ms Of n+#F&fm. fill Mm+AGsfu +tuui}ic&s& 

fm. LfpmiutwGiB, (&m» 

i?# ¥ o/0OT«P«?tt5^) *BF»«uq0®/d>. 

£i£j|> 0 /riLif dr si if ««ar*@il> Q^uni 

s/rflsrw/riK 

ij5)*u QjtbmimAdr u&ipGibnitr t sn©£yiff# 

(Ju/rdjj) ^/raj^QjfaJWiirsrfr. Q j £/rd«friJi£fi-«tf/nf 

wiri^£j|fjrttii> v pirvMM^ C^ird*^ *or/f£jp 

®«A©(y> fmmrf* &<3$£t, uM£Q0tTffl6 «/7l£4 
•«8 »i** uwrjMili- *»®>iu0£jb_ jn^Cw/r^iis 

Qfiir&jSi fiQPMrru£$4 I @0 r?cxr*j<f* s^cu^, 

^ap^^rt/ib ^*D«{Ju0r GrW<w7{£«fiLli_GL/^ jf 

©^•■A*rtrjj/r4»0d ^<wrfrtf @0Ou«6j|« fiirmcwrifc. ^«r/f 
©^SF5®40/fl<u ®^«J«wu)/rjs^pii G#0i;/7sir f £§*?£$ ft/^«frNb 
Qpajai£$dn wmfwrraggrrQmr jl ^L/ULl(f «frenrfT€a 7 
«r«a» u/r«R'$^ Qjfderife trdrjp 9 ^^«£joi1l_ Qsirppw, 
«*<W@ O^rri .rtq»i_u tfj, mvv£Qm*i«iAc+ g^« 

igtfcv/f «rcw«im. 


® w “ Q *"4" Qu*fl«ii isr f *, fsrmnSwib u9*®& 
0#i u&fbmdr, *&>&nu4$sir 

mirr^il uitOi @}0js«ig*j uumucrtf (S^iumiisi.f^arrO ‘OuiuagV 

wf *? OutiiA *L/n«W etmgj Qututiei a-if) 

uLiiutl«,*«*, *afr ( ‘u.*.* v$uuu 

«®e*4W». Q #«»« uw»xi,_j£* g^SotSCL arAifenrf 

”“**• .ArfMduiiifi Ouu^A, rf** e *e« n ® 

•r^.M^uuit, „rfuauiii9 *,*?._!, Ou«i*3»ili 
*** — "•**#•■ nrmriAnb *«*._ 90 

««A*ouu.i_Qj* ttieu^, Jgcitir cu.Ttiab 

93 ©iM**#** #.i»* OjsaASi <a#FTf**f0tlu 

#«S©A$| g)^ S^/r«f ‘gjtfia* sTrtrp 

r't*" 4 - ®** -**>* ©«* a®«@ii. ®& uf&iptu 

^ 4 ^ USila . «V«w**ii Ouirrffi* 

Qjtim 



0tfitp&4r jjg 

t*rr«3*r fc.#«rr^. Swurrti unr<§*$a iMar«flijff& 

»»• iff ws sa^ser 0ad»0£ anofrj* 
#?i|.fs>iMarfr<$^(i l 04 
&(§mfi4@swjtar. t/ptmAesJfA rntreJI, 
Pttar^ U}G»m£u.*ra 4|£«uutl@**rirdr. fi* 

Q^£a/utrrsi *($$/A pjril 
O.® fluffjp* 4}ftiifjAr Ai?ifs«rfr^» ujq if^iifw 
Mtmmu uat-SS Qpu 

qi—rr0 (tpj*f£u Qitraasd $$£fhannum. 

mtf&}tffigiii sea itmtr 9 gjrjuea^ju Q^uui 

4l«9rirft *?tse8f$% tcvuifT*'$th Qpmj*M*#&gjib Qm $r 

ui_li_ £j\ C^sc’ufltiir Qurfifi. 

WfTgl/t*^ ^^fflPLO g)jp Q#ttUfJU®&00. 

a.@nircsmtcr7a *£g#i//f FfTTo^rir «tf®ja f a9dJ 
*/0<J> r;^4L jjj*x«yjrg Q-QlmtiR tar*«eu7«r£ .fiftijinriLiyLVifr* 
£g/5£? f*{$$gU‘Tm C?WWT*Odl/rtl® (0^fl 

fifr«Mil(_tfc) j^fffiOlLJSr® jg» 1 »OT.£*£jMLl®fflllu&* Quilf 
$&&bU)mtu wer&fSi Qti&jmtf'iurrm QsmtQrrew 0eam00 

mtrgfo ftdfo p Qi.:efa$s&s?.ub ^ i §0l&fijD£iuC-(£&&r§l* Quii0 
0ckeaw 9 Quess t&wjrrtb uwr^uiiuil®^®^ amtH 

MfrC-l jjri* fipfifcOu (y>Utfl__7$ V&p 

ALtS/f Alt- 90 w*£s*Brr0$ ffijimcer&*uutLii<5i&p*&• 
Msse&i^m j§tp£& utrg$ %rrut$&$0 9C5 Qu«w«fl* 

Qrtrim#* ,ima.*sA<sz gilti Qw*J *0*0”*** 

dk_, (PiaAIaijJij ufl^hr^ssu^ ®iu.7«»ii © #l ^# 

iacp&P Quwfllg'i ©tJjfcflJ ^irdAL®»£# «4t»7 

Qen&; *7 Qzmpzjrrf*&$ £(T gjf'3 jfflA *- a ®^ 

rfL.*i_ g*r> tf^Ti£OT63u^ ifi/rfliJibififo®*® g)**4**«iJUiL 
i?(54©*/rir. wrfluJii'V C**t/At_ir*04fc 

^^41'j i oL-4 r f (tfv. g44*rff-|* iDiflji 

«fJA> rrg, CJL-«j4a** w ® u uir^O uu*tf(P^#xj 
tfL!,®«b'ifr^. 

•tl(.ufih a.0«;^rr^^ ©^^ifirA *C~i— 

wale 4 . 0 «*adr Gju£^sir»u>3»i#®ii| mAm.(gatAM+ Quu0 
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7*C*juu<$&0pm' m* a.^«A«A 9£cj 
* 9 **+um. Q9iiuCu$m0n+ t 9m G& 0 ST «0£*e*0^»M9 
BA 0^0 ■ Qw*ffu uAjpit, rl| (#•»•«' ^9^) 

A.#M«riit« up cgviflA 

jf*«rr4»«p#fK#jr*ti u4»c-4*cjml4pPar*r. 

g#4fi t QuuiA, iml.^ Qp£»Afii 

«pr **«* 0 mjfim 00 m«A Q 0 /t 00 **t-A 

Q#awjfi 4 jm 0 m 0 twAgOmri QjdJm* Qmisj 
Qtnm&mrrrfm* . CjM~# *-« 

rfi Oumlstt Q#6f MlfipmfiA. ^1^9^01 
gMtftffvi, a.§if«l Q#t >ji <?£*0p 0«#(j 

•f4fA. i£«a#A A_0»£<s«*«r# «i!l_ uPiprA Q#«jp 

varuuirtt*#. jftpriri* ^Quu+OotTmu Quoftr 

QiU||AW(junr44«r. 04O#uA«^A 
0u*#0aifc. JLQmtAteiA mrtwmik 0 i 1® 

•P* uA4umAn^0Q0w i fiAA §&tm, **A 

*0m*mA Q#4«j<i mmm mmifrj. 

u+mSjlmd^QfAA L ^4m *pA«A«* 

«**• OprPjJu iMorgift Qmdgqf * 

0~**m 0**Apm. 

0mut3(rqg0m *?* * cpPjptfrgp* mddm*, *-& 
**m* ***** mm mdmA tf 0p»*^up. qQ w 

*<y> 0 "U 00 * fi|0 Q< 3 t 0 m. ±mipd m * wimtf* 

aefpMciiTOr »p*« 9 # 0 lA#. 

s«*«* **j»« e«4 S1!f # 

V9£#> tS«^,L«clt_ *4i« WT^J Qj> . *B t . 

(V.** #rrtli_»(# 4 j«S»/f. t/J« *y> 0 n*j£$+ Qwmm* 

iSMmm *iramtu*m *&*n v 4 Q 9 + m & + 2 *****. 

®4 '&« +mi»u&+ **m*uin+ t mm «j,t« 0 4 s i> 
J 0 *?'” -l^.uuurf*—. —3* 0ttmf MLWHlIRf, 

* <«4, »!-***, M#* 4fiu #{p«ir«f Jiaiiuj* 

.*•,*«* u . Lj * # 

jirfie* o,Ti« 

-fl* #**##* —4^^ 

•.MpOuir* «-®4»T*Cwa(#«^. 
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#fir| fi>ofi $ <A$surr« tt(£0j£}at mwty&mmmu 

Qjztr*® ap&Qmflu jp. gar 4$^ w/r04«* 

Q&(t&*3l-uS(§0££i. wimm *<tp&iraj<yi {J^rrAjaS 

•"*** gfr* (yr—iifC® 

«*• g«*e«iM«r • 

“•P" *•»*<& Bm u 9 $m aft* 

of|p«£<fe *fc* 5 gyti u<P£pfij 

44^ «ftL!.i-»s«fr gtjQLr/r(Z££r jf«9CBr«v0^0uin'« 4|i_ijui_ 
(V4 IJff ^fQaet^fih #0>stfc ^j^ujtsu d»i#, Gj^u 
Qum wrrii m.mi~an£ziamQm$& $ B_3etpuQu&earth 
vpQprr^S^th crm fi&svmta wrjjfditLt-pt* jkilQ)4mtmm 
usBL-figa)it $sir guQy/r^jd 93 Qji/r^* tMafarjrfl’S 
rfLli_*rrf, ^^^GufTfiSfT p/n?. ^anfa at */r@ pm-jrm& 
Qw&prrifmfik, Qdiwrrffpirar udwft—fisnm prriL&t 
•mm&ftafik Qprfitflemnit&fih. g«v/f«( 2m, »« g«4S*/4f 
aoffUi «f0ik l;/tot ft, QfffifSlunrfr' mrr> &ut$pu>m£MJih 

gwwrnry fT^^ffi^rr/r. **jg£jB/ril$u uir*_4) ^l_4> 

•c#cv Qprppih g(i£ mtrfpsmm&j* pt-mtb $0 

#3P* v ^«b^#Sciir0ix* ^ A/ar«p«r t fj««f (ip^fcrci 

«L>ji#aar Jgw4@(y> ar/?£j;4aD4t$4) #g/)s4 ««i«A/ir« 

g 0 j 5 #v». g)^« g«4($(y* u>**mmm*t($th uj &0 Qarr^o*/#* 

paAunm g{r£4ri*£$u> m&p M^Bmm 

gdifva-, §J&3k&&sj Q$ft&*ib vpnejgt tun ip&sm&ij uEjm 
unQt-ufTQd. mnuiit, Qmipjfi, QffflfJtft wwtp, QmnLmt— 
Qfip9$ueujbjjSjfr*tras 9k.fi,&&&m 

®<y> mtmrtS@ QuffuQurrQpgi QmmmuiSSeQmm Qpirmgj 

®P#- JtuQwffgf#, a-puiS**mp fiii_) 

4ftt_4um_4) ardcuoiri«gr$4@p QmtmeeuiSfib&mm arrpmrfi 
pn& 3m.fi g/tb ufrC.($>± Qpw^mwQ c 8@&ppt. g^««dfG»Gu 
unmm& t sm.fipif % Qutr^jif, eSpdSgjrr Quirfitp 
Qpttfmim,* Qm>idmL-w it+ m it m 90 *{fpmu (Qptriflm) «M*f 
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CmiURAL HERITAOt 


#«rfT0/? **f£*/fi Q/rijmtj&F •fjfltoff it Qfiffj?, 

Gsrttf* • ifL ffir <u*tp *£<*$&*£*»& * fit (S* &*0, 

4ipvmm& 6&t-rr& pi—$&Q*tr&m Qm*& tf *» (n&fl *r&fi 
um u^Lfamwt gs*if. 

$*i£prr& Qgn$fr(ysm>j)& #*p«r0ifc<£ Quit®#* 

9*rjy#e fj/ftif. L*m vpLfe&m * a @4#4 

Q*ft«fe@ f>i« 4f€6>^,<$ 

««TL.|J| 5 (f fg oig&atr cnsu# L/»'UU(*£d£?. 

4KT#tf GT& 3 fTG)(Lpiii GaC.Q&fD Q&£'eJ^ea0 

n»muvwft, M£t£$rr *tJ{T*it (?*(& Q&irm&th 

ut±£ «9# 

GunsoGoi ^.y^^rGtTrrm^QajrO aQl'ui^ s^tl cjirifl 

• #4jurn^orrh 

«tfs» a -0if t ^frr«>tra/tii u^ftcsarqtb ui3Lpfi9tf®£ 
««A®^ Ou^jffs.S^eirff. 

®si/fl/rr^y ffffli&gjf, f{spr ; &$& su/r^;® 

i ^pr#Otfiffrr(pi> > *(y>?4ij£^ di/tyttfok <w/r$J>4^ *-ptfu@tts , n r (9-i> 
©iPirurfi/ Qi'/r^Lic fh Q^m—ifL/ jj^ft&nrrrs# 

fitr^ Bc&uf&th, t 7 )Ti_# Qj&rrutttf *.y)<5oG&tr@g!Tfr 

^i>i 59 e a*ssc<gif Tif. 

«/r«u<Jurr#£* g*@ dMJ^seyjf. 

«0D«3i/. 7?3 %}559JiH4r, UV „&ak®*ifr f.;fl9p0Qtj4jj 

^L-er^Ssj® st 4 ui ^ 

u ^* S)^#i#(5d52/ Ui^($2j//rif ^raarii 

u«a§j0# Q#<fcv0*a*/f. ^surasnat GutQmtr& &ma.&&i£utquirm 
fiotiurrtm ffiaeif h, js^nsrjpji ^uQufi0 Q+trL-a&v0 t 
uwr^afri* 0«4^.Tir ®$$<m*Q*jnG<r. &.L- @a 

4L«6»w (?u/r £»<$*/<& 

fT^uow <£>£*>©/. Ou.^sSiubj Qufr^u£ @;J? f 

*-^t>jST0ti>. fatr, *uifyru>«ffua£^r ‘uura&stfi/A 
«/r<ir«, ^} 7 tr£ai& I(). 
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0f%i8ilr f 

QdhjLft unSji&e® 'HQ* Q#«r^ S««r 
JTJTMPlOt/ 

Gwd&^iugv, Giiir£}ffitu& erdxjD g)0flu«**uuuu ittttctl 
C5^ff4BrjjlflfiLll_OT. Qu{T£|ff 0 iUiB|ri 
Jki_ d?®£liS«J 6«55auQuff®W«Figi2>, *«ltUI/®«wA 

&6B&TijGt£ 9 Ull3$&QujbJD Ll£&&tu$p 4 £L}*f JTLliJ. 

*jjj ^rrd* Qu/rjro0ui £7L_i_rrrt juj-pflipf# 

mmmu fr«0,$rr4fi ttfruriu mmmmmapv& 

Qurr 04vmirQih. 

Jlirwmmi t p&w^jfswvftjcft gaaitrj) 

i5/f?fiaai Vt&g} & (&M 

C«p£rif(ju5p&ttfti e_«f»i-u ssB^&amar 
jij&s&w &*&&&££!& Q^rrtifiiri— ui&*G*fr /r® Q^rri-jtqswuii 
jfairi_/j/rdr uitSjB&d&wir,* $iuLQS OiJ®ik 

u/7 6woju)*j7ji 

<S 0 *a)«/u/rij, jgsx«£ Ou®©3«^* 

(ip^a?tty £«pl «srrjp, ^ifLLffuJdpG**^® 

uifS, ^p/ffaer &#£r«ji* Qjtifidfmm* Qaii^iQair^Ou 

O0^G^£?* £tff6> 0ffA€TT. I-@,j? CJffifT jJ&f&ffffT 4P^ 

tiird), a_cs y*jC?Lmir (Stfn'rfa/ Gij/t4© ^ k u.i^wtrifm^$ 

amOLQit&tir Glut 

fjTT£f fivflrjf^cir. ^fir/rd' &.<r «ri_ <i*i 2 > stffammi rf 0 iiiSwu^flii 
g)®££^, jpfir/fe»o), ^frwmmt Qutrpfftb 

utari_ 4 « 4 «»*i} Qurr gudzctii-ibuffUiiQifirT*Qi 

g^r g££p di!prruGu>r&r$ #*£p£#J^ 

^/TL-®i««E€U £ffr&mcu& *i®fiJuSerftojj/d> 
i Mt# OmpirAjbff* */*»«* «*»<Mr #rr*€tb &f$ 

fi&rQ&i jp&lffafr “*** fp^pi— 

taverns u*§> G^/rdr^uGuff#, **#•»<!*»# 

0 ^/T^fr^* 74 fet_ smq/t**, Stodrt^ifc 
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CULTORAL HERITAGE 


ui£ Qaidrafii Q#4>*?4 mb* amu u§j& 

w&zdr s « b *«» cj , u6$ Gtki&w&fga) QPfp 

<xif4« rijqcnei ^frarfv^tr, «€* * aris£ 

£**dr £/£«££ a awr *««,'£>, Q^iucijfrf aftffr LC&tftfi /cscj a«ff<£ 

««V“ Lrii^Li (?4^* I_a-*ar^*S«r. 

Qr«4o! ^orcrir^0f*% 

«v/r&u0ujr@iJ> l ,*pfsaari «i7^4fiB<st£> t_5ir<F £?*»«-<*«> 

cr^^(£«r^9 fli«r/f^flfif Qu^cyaii^fti/r/f 

G«/rri* ^airs), 

0S7L_«/tt4«ir &1—&& £if£/7<5«J Qc^jSrff. «€Bof?GBiaiiJ0tli 

^jf«r/tag$4<$ eft 1 -® 1 unt. «v wjqiS&qiL as&w a^^tftLff^^fjtis 

+tr*ndt* imguu> Guy^m/t. csra^/fa^ 

'*?*"&* **z$iLrT£SffnB$eart m #pm*u utr&zfTG# sspgtuib 

Qu^iiib c-aatfiuffw/i 

, -*(T»a»««9wrrA q^ararfl^uC^. ^rnl©s*6n«>sdr 
artrui^. «ferrjr^ r jffp? 


t*&&& 0 m,s.& ®g'i7$GmwQ jf«t mr^Sa * eBfrmiuqii 
am it ppiz, tf, euer/f^s,, 

gju^msartw J#lr ^s, gtras^dCfwTT® 

•amumu mir^^geit. (53-^441^4^(7^ Q;®rr^.£ U 3 i_*a* 
S*a;ffffli (isbimtSe?, g,a/ 2 e „.- 0 iStfajifsii 

«r®. un-t_d), ^4 

® C °-®‘*® U ’ url -** ut_gOuf,-t_w, *_»*«» jsu urrLt i| 
ummmxu un^Atnomu urrgjjnt 

$)m**jn&> «-fTwri Ufl 9 3 */T ©^ S5ffa 4 Jkjj 9 ffr(f, Qtam 
^Ou 7 ®:i Urr^sar,,^^ 

« ever 6 rftlLBe,. g) 5 ^ ‘ca^^u 

U " L *‘"' «#»**»**«■. *aLQ a >y>Q li m.mnfts ad 

t # . *-1 s» 8 §«« *^*«U 3 «i '.my,* 

unm# U(rL :^id,: Ls . £*©* *01®*#* 

£2E;** «*-#« 
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jBrrt-L($&&s®e6*dr 

ei&ffiu ghmeuSeo urrL-uuffiib urrLl^^i®^ 
QiLeBike&r $($&&&jdssf. turr$ 

fTsflu/ @fflpa : c9S0a£ f uj^&G©/ &wsi j5jaj«e?Edj m&<s$&&&uulL 
©<si T€fT§l. Sassrar, ^I_f 7 rfl, UWJD (yj-sGifriu Q#rrjj) ff©<a5*i&r, e&i i 
g] 0 g^®r r j§ji£/r® 0 j@ffl) ^ane.^un’wGa/ 

j££&2gp/gBftf 4 fi-®4jg£, Q6a^0SJ_ 9 £.0 Ld) p (tp^X Qp$<s5!&J 

Qtf&fiSfflf, loots/? (tppeBtu s^Q&}iT^s ^ 0 t^ff 0 tii fjjudru®^ 

uefoxmt—tu J§)65? tf(y5,j5/rit/tf§)s> fismen^rr crmp urq 

uit® ^Jsi.i'ffiefflf. <ses 6 i' 0 >f, ^«;ff5re/0ii #«!a/ 0 ft* 

LDfffcjjjtij ^©^tfiTto-Ttfe/i.b ®<!?>!5&$f- 
Gtf£/Sjy ^q.ijufrig.eBrrf. 

^OT/TfiU i2$a/ra^$0J, seoar^if £-,©«/ 

*tf57/reti (yj^^ tfy/iii gJ3 QjjjryJdj *gy$fi)jif tSi^fT 

a.d/r,g$riftfqu> m*fa jg)«&^ 

ii/ii, iL63*£p4>@tb Ojsssfr e,€frs»7^$n> gji»*«< 2 >tb 

QtJ/rgfG^ ®,«&ri-fr«<gf&)4r0»r. g)uiJrri_OTSfffr 

Caie®s»<s £fiMfo*iafla> uiTLStuUMdtp^ w*«* mri-ti 

&Mrrg)<S)}niL&&GfTrtQei}{*iP eumuQiarTifiiiLirT&Li ufrgn$rr&&sJ 

uQSnskpm, uptjt&b Q#ir&fl eumir&& 

©rir^ear. 

£uuiuM>ir SitJI jr*»« suaosiuiiW piru®* samsi)*®®* 
( 5 ix ^lj_ uui»ni_- ^paos 6 i*af 

uaSit$Q#rr$& QjmJtuirar « 8 |pfr**«M» ‘ymanuusift* 

srtft^jT) ®/i 5 »«EU£j/rL-^ aktI.(P(sairif , <®itf stf&ntuugjim 

Sg/k* qp&b&t^CQ a.i aSrf* AirtllJfl Mrfipfr** 

mli^su!ts&t Q&tfeiifft—TTfySi$&&&&'* &t!i?& s$yifTti3& ^$,3?? 

LfirrtugQgrr^ftLjxar $&&tra>et saz/fe 3tff7d»rr<5«u aBtprrai#&* 

Q*iri*n-irQBpintm*. alL© da«fl^4 Qurrflfa ®^f‘ 

{tpaff;en'Ll | ujTrf?£j 

*.«d<.ujit« §©«fi^fl»5W. (LpflDOTi5tirrJ*5 Utri-&*aB& iS&u 
U0) •ftDUj<s f ©jjibeiB®)* 

iXrreuLl£_/fijJ6lflR3 ^JSSJOTliii.T/fl# ffL-OtgA 

ft-draresr* 
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CULTURAL HflRI TAGS 


pwH firril Qu utTt-G}£€iR& £«rf, C?wtl®. firmih trio min tii 
$uufrt-**mS* g}©*0tt ***##& &pp 49 'L£:m‘ 8 J Jmpudunrf 
*»«riTaM Q*fr*)*j* 3 *&&, 

$mmt Gutr&Qp mfi&pei uMMQ#nffl* 
ptlcf mj utrt—msm t inm&p&Qurrii (Sulot, u& «5uu/rtlt|_«f 
mirmttju(fib (jgcsA* j& 9 Qutr(i^$w, &frC.Qiuurrt- 

srrtmuuQuaawG&f. QCiQurrqp ^ ifl&uuw mpssu 

ud9tfCi-«, 

jfir£wr«0«i i_y)fiw.'f ttfffAr ufr® 3 £) iJ»r£- 4 & 3 s»ar GuS* 
$jE9uiiil<}j-/ri>. «6}Q<0«Sr tfJKSai/r® 

Mi—£0uu@ih 0>rr£.($£ smm $sipS&m&Gr& <§p 9 ut 3 ($ ; 3 miinb. 

Sl mmi *m+uuw\-m*mws>Gm gj@£0iit. g)cftai 90 Bjfiu 

mmw&it QQpiBfarrrra) *»«$«$# gkrtratf CfonraSiifo dSiprrx 

^l^uu(Ju< 

jpxgbi&icfr ^Tilu/rif t^ifiOTT^ Ouff) «00 ^uu 

U ® A - Sbr^r flJSLjaastoQu/r^r 

J|iiuw/if* 6 lf ?43 g)®®** $xtp£$Ou®ib t *6BI^UUfTL*Sdr ©w 
R-gw if Barfly GidUir&U ftl'St zBb&iuurriL®, 

corTMfrf), &$£! acn.s a^jpuugiili. 

^euQ«urr0 W(Tmi£.L,£$gnh Q&Qikitrq$ stmeaeui^auih StpuLfLt 
Ouj t A « 

RcdV«i/rcfrLf/rilif^ «a*£, Q^uausiser ®i^€0/r^ A^yaier 
•Iir«gf040£ft. gjirflff® uT/_*T4ssfr Qutfdr3a/i_a» ^frwStf 
9 0 g}06;0^0 l b 

4 »#uuiri_«ttu unQmnr/t, g)j* a^jgrrs g)0a 9 i2>. 

90 a# 3 {r fr^cv^i Qu^^savi^ui u/r® 

Sm #»uQl/£kl^. ^uuilati- 94 

O^fTii OmmirO u/ri_fJu®M. 

?^*** ««fu^u/ri^ a 

^•W^OQu^A. 

rf&jtfotifrii®* *rtl®uaurt Q*rr*_^. 

W3*rr H mmin. +u* 0rr m 0m*w<t. g)ii mm 



jrrLL($&£mGDs& 
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i/@*W?U3 t Life) 6Ullf,tt#C»a/ti UiJ&uQff 

£jd&. *-(jy&®ejrT&uu*iii, pgaif, gffftjrir ^ 5 ^ u/r«« 
*Ll<Fu*/f f i3«rii/ul@ii urrQuitf 

iSi^uu^tft fT£5@u«ffs* i3*i.ril(5«/r/r/7a<ir # 

u>ffLj*m £w~u&fj&uitrsi i3-a*«tfj(£r<YeNV. 

u^pj 93 P^> fifism g*>ci©*jLf Gu/ri@i«r,;« 

1*714 iLprrfi Ljwd&tk u&Lfgj cflwj xuurru(&u utrmUmv 
jfuuif Jfti tf« 7 Lr i £pfUfr/r<sar. cuGu/r Qsdmte^d^u umpu 
QufT&tg jt first? i$p&§u>. (jjlmerigif&fk, qfiu gxsrpigsmu 
QuT&fgamw —LjgiGSismtu sB<$dsLf'?.ptrrT$du Q)£q$mia 
urrrtwpmfi @ 5 ^® &&€&*>*4 m&stigittm y>dfi$ Qeii 
frrritmsa * 9^oi/f § w^Qpnr®®* Qfiiriirmm 

TiiDflr. 0iltf UtifrfDi-u 

*a£s*gs?ssa«fiii Jftpfjlaiitqib utrpp 

fi(r+sQmq& <^fp0§f &jiyp*ift* omij0fiwft. 

Hfiu Li$tu awsuOufrGsti»*s>eir $aiit ud/fisu®^^#, *«»£ 
J)««f qpu MJj uuw 

u®££a«*/rjf. «j»^dor Gu/rffw*# 

fl«>£**:nuiu Qu^uuirrf. 

&U ^ Q-fri^Ufl&OTiJ ujb$&o *.£S effort *«¥«<* sir (S-fu 

^ivrrcfc SJi# 

Qu<t&>$* Q*i-rTUt8 t *.usmssmT&* tLtrqvfl 

tB4p jpf 1 JLfT J * & fi9B&5Sr$mu3*r(T0* .(f-ttflL-lfc 

a**r*.r*«r ** iTtiiliraiar, tf 9*»»u autrtrrrili-fi&* 
um& QsT&i-aiit. Quir^mrsJi sir0jg*J +?&*h8* JF®tiir® 
QiT«L.«;if. «J?ar ^a&Qaimesti&h *t*urTnu>frv*9fiP2inb 
u*3p$qjs>L-uai(t. 1®J 

*0*QiJ!rQpfi £1*51 ***** &m*£vu udASauq* Mthunr 
iatsjot ji0*®JD^ uifl^9«pu«fia ouwujj^ 

jiai.T/f. g)*0t£ tufTfitf* Q*tkmi* 

ftjjTar pfTMsmru * 

^zipaAi/rd, g(«i£*i *4f«i4w* uirur 
(*««« u>L.®i. aSl*mfifi*s mmi**jrrd&0fi <M*&iJUrT£ r @> 
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CULTURAL HEUfAGI 


QuQurr&gt Qwa&v r&Atif&ih Gsilff I A*^ £i« 

*ir« u)/i^7^dr«f^r. udb«rt_tj j$£&frm 

Qmi&u 1£ §! ^4«^#«tu/r0 

irir. ini. u^iou 

^jR/TRi^r fi&*irw + a Shu cant t£jp f jyivuti 

WL4g«rw&0ii> «#«p«t3ts t,*0<i#&;prJj'. l 9£}01& g)A«frji 

90 $pmm £*£<—£ *«#?«, t*4«d9(_ii 

•|f «&•©* £ViL$UUflT-*«<»flr?dJ s-=.j J«TTAfi# Q#*6^ 
•wr#. @fltftStju Lrtf^tfAar/rj^ira) ui^«fa# Gurr^cf {?«{!(/, 
QjAow •iilL.irir •j^ieaAU uutfr^SjAjpu Qumourtf. 


QfftlQumzpati <*;K?jr£+«m£*rrGr oivQ&rreB 
*friLQA*mm if©*#:i» «£4 |»uu/tl 0 Q^Acm* 

0i£jf ti/Ti/LLAirfi mirrQfw *,7ili_jr/f Qu&wtmmn* 
QLf4,0fft ^QrtlS jiU£UO(p9j|^f. 


fijf #^iT| 3jff#JtlUfi, ^«1TL.UI5 1 ^U|| 8ci#<#^ 

©OP mmpt j 

ui ri_*«* G#ir*«ijij@«**©, C«ir«ffLl 4 .ii SjjQuok** 
u *® «•«■ ^«rtli_<T(t 4 9«g* M . 

*■“* uo«fi*5 a « @ ii Mtmm Qj. 

*lftauTC-t-ii 4*iA 4(fit Q*«’*irili_ii. —— j i' f tfiri_ i rtr 
93 Qu*«* »gij urif. ^ aiilLJiiri HQ*/# 

Qi/idt/irsa. ££« *i_* 4»4Qo*,jfO w . MIM rf0 

<®«#.S»*a»l«» ) TU>Uir.T»*|* @ a l Q #< gJ S d 

**># 


’•*'*' urri_*, tsjr (y^jni ««** «■«, 

u**t_4«r«,4 pd> ®«>4fiuifc«,rfA 2!®*# 

ff,riu>jr<£& Qr+murg 
"* +**•»"* Ourtfrttli-j,. 

.**•«««» W*Bjwtm+. *49 

«(£#£«*■ Q«/r*t_ l««w, Hep BffriM* 

QimsB&mnj, ^1 _4, u(ti_k, *.ap &>HUfr«4 

*“* S«*a«j A-Mrf-aw tvtttttfifg #np* (uiiSuircsJ 

u , ? uu«ni. 

(P*** ■.*«££* BmtiBmai 



vi>u@& 06 orrtii, prr(_ 4 u> 6 fr£, *ssr®u£$«> lu^strmA 

Qurr(kjn&> pdlee £rri_*tb G«{r«rJ$jyf2>» tt^airar^fyife 

mtmitsa Qujbp&er#. ujrt_d qptfl&t * £*suQujb& 

AiLt-mtauQmm m&jsmiu u«sdr uw££&, uis^ai.^ 
ar£p£&d» QiArrypt f^ f s«b^ 0&smu> 4 ®uui_ 

mmd£&* Qw*spm& fifrt-Ath. Brrt-md &Q£3*ms* 

+Gfimmufrm GrtJ^ji ^bi&u 

"#i u 9 «e/A ^jdu©j 4J|£2) 90 •/r#ti£*. f jti_« 

jjjih@*G«t QCtQufrq^si *tli_UU©»£*«0. *jri_s« &qp* 
*@d> u&fiGfiir* @Q£*&mrr* a.#mm* S&pa t£ Gurra>3 
Q*sus8&wtT0 Qpmp*3& n$&&&*»mif 

0 i 8 £§trC-il& , 00 wmi, j$pj& 0 Q®«0 cj(r#0«cBaru uasdr 
u@£$mrTtb ¥ 

Uf gDOii» j«. j>£i, QuirijQLA^rL.i^ui 

Q<F«l! qj trA 0/T A, 

yjrt>of L/frSDO/J QL/rrtb£/ja»mlL-(2 {y^sflwflr. G-sn-tf 

u/r«Bft/«*iuS^a/m «rfirf? 4 ti io&sfh pt—£^Sijorrdm^. fijsu^ 
dfrfr umsBso t<M ! m#Qiu($&B}&rritm4T t gjtod&ettgt 
jUU.il/4fi0fi6fiQcrrJIf qcwfr«>ujfi* £cS/Qcvff0 gg»fl0££ib 

u/ra^iUj Qui/r^auis^, ow/fidd 

0 fTL~i 1 a^pfi^r^jfer jj)«aj<FU>/ra 

G*rdb(Pd>» £i^ 4 js«Dir Glq Jturrdmm Q^iOaij i.i>g £ ti_^A 
««A* 0(t^i*®or 4 ».j» 4 £*£afw 9 * 

'Atfl&gi Q<sir«to 40 £@i!>, g)*fi®0fi®0iJ utrffimfr** g)*gir£ 

i|riiiuvuub 

@£l 90ti0f£/r£se#d 0L~£j§ri3Lfjjcb dgtli-iii. j3®*»ar 
4<-. jgC®i_Kj/r£^rft, (s^SaHrjaiifc Q^aitrijutlt- 

grik Ql'« a^eii&scfr G®^@Lb. *0®®f<5««0# 

u*&*m ^<&tb «$ili_iiJ Qu,Tmfi& 
<V(rdti/rLL-^$a} Qai«ffuu»il©i® 

fi/rr«j£jq fi-cfrorj*. && &>ir* Qurr&p £0 G£frd*fi©afia20 
&rrm &ed*Q*jbu ^«r. Qua* £$0®"* 

40 ## 4|©ai/Tff**«ir. Qai«#lai up'aaTi 

—9- 
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COLT URAL HERITAGE 


4 t«r rr& QjpmmC* urrgfmrrisi <y>ifi/ii. 
skiLt-tifTMU Li$tBiLjrTiLL-&%rrpir&&vr qppQftrsQi&i 

4 ((- mmiS&9fW jHp&rrm @ 0 ^ 0 ^* 0 jr« 

ffllllllfAtf ^U-LtC 

Qmnti*msS& +pnpmm 4L0&& mmm 

i/ 0 «*A«ir« mrrfiflULnl(^arseg. &u!u>m G«/r«d£eftf* 
#n u9«j/7if.«tv @iiud) srarp &t-£&pp geaseGwsQ ma 

y&u 4 ^ 4 , mmy Q^vafpp&rr* « 0 «icnrati t^/ruu/rtf 

*«*. £)£* u»jtp7 *-*{?- fij)MiT*&*& srap 

0 L. 4 |Cl-^<19,0 , Qsm&^ih Quob&^w pn ft ash t Gp&ib 

sr&p pfrm t£s8mu& ^ojAs.kjU i Qftumrrn&a. 

g}afouril<_ib $rrtl($s &mm &u;&LhQ&n 8toL^&, mpuiressi} 
tiumib Qpj p @4 #*l.® 2 ) 3 d^, 

(IP©* 6 * <3*fraSs)«aft® 00^,#,®$ £L-jp/,ia/r«& £/rar£f 
w($uufrii‘&tiT, arrajtf^S^) u®j &j<aw<s <L«2ar®, uif#M&rrmti t 
utri}& fl/rcuif fftfe gg u« <s/r€y<£*;gir srQ£gt s&ffrrMtl- t U}trpir$$F 
Qtt«r*rfUfi^H)ii>sMr qppsBiu fiirtLmafl4> «@a//r/fa«r. 

«fr«i 4 fT®4@iiCu/rj^ %| at j; ®pQ% Qstrmr9 

amtwaib m^mgr mmip srmtiu^ib. g)j? GgirpfiS 

* 4 “* ,r * jsrrili-tr/r ptbt £« g)£*/r «4 

cfr^oDd. G^iru $&pppfe pdsfim mLjmmm 
®mmtr& ®£&& Qsrrm&irit&m. 

•?« 3 « 4 L.LU 

3 jr 4iL»u3uf|tb. iSAu#TLl®xjuirt_, j/ril® 

a»#« •grfctrf*’ AiiA#cijr« ^argp 

'*9wv&m&* sO_Q uirthui& unud t q&nmmi *m&u u/ri_«i 
«mi^ urn*. ^©aiir/fadr. QeimmLi-ih ppairmpgm gsim 
<J>(TimuuLL®&m#. (Qnnsm*u *r «k£jr *iIi_Gi/»iriiKi9* 
u/r i_* uirif. 4L®ii* j,). 
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gJjTfuU/Tif, jiT xuf suuaAti i$Q£*&ifr 9 

jfTfrfnumpmd «£***?« r\ $*§ *(§s&£au (tppiQs Q«/r«a® 
iSjasHfGujp&u urr($&ft. JgJuLnri-d’cafldb jJ#«v#ii®(2&Ar«ttfr 
LfrT®aftf/f *ei7. 

«BJb&J?Ml%. 3lD07lB 

Q<zn a3Jc Q*Tmu*at f g'nlL./r/r uj^cw 
prrut-nif UGW 2 & ^L-©@a-#r <^£*tfiitfrty^jJteflfGufrgr qp^hmu 
u®ii) 0^j7@uq ^uQutfrirfr^ ,a®^-£rtuujdj. 

0a\£«j7ti> Gu*# aj 4i«rff^ ^3^iJ6fL # swr^a/^sajJ 

2,£tiS Quir&p 

&t!T&Ljugi eapiUtTdaU}. GwmJitTgtb* ^o^u/roar^ 
Girard^ «?6®jjeu/rewr A.t_ci)6»^6VSG&i5ir i ^jy7flii®ii). 

*\taerr GJcj^S erqgr^ttJT^s UTgtpik&.^iu $£&&&& GjtA 
i@^4«r $j&a}wrrmL-i—MiiaB& QfA^L, £-*ytA 
«g£)AJ 40^filD @£r^. «•> fcVt £ #rrrf£i/TLl®«££ 9 S^lO» 

4£tl®4*^*0ti g^Guwiii giir^aiwtDw/r^^r, $*§*7& 
AlLj «&.®y/rstar*£. 0£J5*ffA@«fr Qtftiwtfwn'tfaiduCL- «u<nTffafl 
$ trek, fiiriLi—irti O^/rnSft*, Gffiiril# «rsar£jj ririjt 

n gf&Q&rri3f8& $rr$m?ib 

Gutortfe QtfriLL-uu($fidpj§rr cr&@ uitr&&T& 

Qurrfftb* 

iuiiiAr- Barone 

i(Jrifur« 9 <aS.»ufl/»t-*Jp aiT*f*/f. {§!£* Jar*i>r». 
t2i-a*flrtt/iT«b Q#ua/uuLli- SurrApl&frfr 

GaiLL**u-.«i«srGiwr Jl 

tsnr^uis^dtjji^iy t5rfterrf j}u5'3?$'TJt 

a/ 0 «ts&fe/ j§j£s& 

fofrflrifc, <&&£& &JI 21 taxman (iufftttp 
Qu&uurm GsnuS&&afl£\ Q j^ijwro»sr u 

®i3$1§ qp& Sl7&*@ 

aar jyaftf/rsd?, ^asri—Tsfr u>wr,*v ps0 

EiA^-i gq££uljlLl~ gi* lSw tcajsui/i.rsa/A* 

g} ^ ^jy jir siKLOTota/LD <Si0^ Outlie £. ,t^3* 

S5^^i,3-f J^rir at l aaarar.v rri** 

aT 0J>3jjT^p^Jb fifit^jurii®^ 3irqpJ}, T/ff* 
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CULTWAL MEITTAOt 


<9dL<A«. ,* £ fnili_iTif L>v*u($+0ti> mrrfit*u <46 

fi®## Q*rri*j$vf. @*Qm>Tf8<i*JT, g >*4 

>iL.S*G**(p<e*W « H»« 

u&juQu* 0 A aoivu u«jaru(pJ>u u« 0 if 

Q^/r^«dr itAarar. ^csaf turn* 

Q$nifie&&m. errAdUfi, QuiLif.mmr M ^^jSipttjQuC^ &jd& 
<r$, Qu/r 0 cfr««fr (jp^eflamr Q#t#jr cfl^&^jrrrsdr. 

<&LL{ 9 .m<a/£ifr Q<rtiuOti@flafr 0 *r< 

OP^JiJsW 1 ' 1 ««®*3jQ*j sfc^f (yuyjurrcSu.L. *rj^ib acaatejikaik 

£|f®«* *-w(p. g) 44 *»*u <s«a>*Jii»#£ 2 > Qmrrek ri™ Q£fT&04ff# 
Xpr^jyiaav*©© Qa/rdvi^ (2 

««r (folk crafts) 41 wr/Pc/drorar* 

«fl(lirfl}|iH«Hr utlurfliL. JtaMirMtk 

£» cfljpjr jiiiuA, tSiroriJTu.T/f-, ijfftrmrm *mp 

utfa^/fatfr ucw Msuri As$i> «naijfa/Tffaidr. gjdf 

af*ft*&aDi/4 a_*«r Qpfitr* 

***** Qu#a;q£rrrw4 m*«* ©£Sj®*«rT« 

w<»£r£ < $ 0 ULF«& i $<i fl/rcwo/ru), uiftscuuMrar ulsu Qu/r&dr 
mvrtrmp £mm* Quafirtj>4ff ^* 0 Qu/r^sdb UfTM 

**^*1 ^3iy/r^ ft/ifwrirsg)!*, Qsrr«u amaagpci) utap 
■//rff*dr. Q*£0u«u4 0 ^ 0 ih firrmpi*, Gsm^r Smtvtii 
w*atrwrrttM& m 

Qu0*i$*ai3sK) *o««ai 

tuirQ^irgjitb Qstr§3A Q^ 7 L.#(jij/r(( um mmurndr 
rnimif&muuilQmm* r. <*** *«*«'’?<*, #uu<rii *«<&*£**+ 
^uutiW 0 Qpp*8u mbs* a*fr* 0 *«arire«/B«Mr. 
4 |«vit 4 » ]£mi urfu_frp£*«r Quirmp ^irtlt-irpir* Q#ucii> 
OuirJgjyu, Qi*4ru>*m& mtm*Qib Q*;r« 9 Aa^ 3 «Qu 
fiat-Qug}Qmflm. jfQaafitm nuvtrmffm* jfrtli_nrrf 
*><- jrrC®* aMunrctto Q?rr«frafi*. 
dkarucatfiui^, B«ri$.,serfi* < 7 aiju)ii 
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£$£jr A*#, mulderrA <J««adtjfrf 5 *fir, 
Ou/r/f *®«©th *$*.**$& srrauuuQth y>j,d i«i 

OjSfr^AwSffAafcl^ Jirili_jrrf MttfW +my>UU*. 
mmmuQufT 9 mmm 4fiummu u&umnB rftli_£jr*, utd 
£j?auauu £JOTusr*fi« Qifrff^u «t|j 4 jBjmod* 4mm 
QutTQmmt/ib mmmuirs ***** "A thing of beauty 

b ft Joy for ever/*.*tf e «rf* ImtriLufnL^4 

uif jfjpiuOu/r®*, 0frm *mfirrm &$*** 

OttA^ii. ^f^osu Ourr 0 A<A 0 Li uvi_ 40 tii , 9 fLpSiiffi 
******* Q#t/Au®££wG£ #«MiOftW j/rt 2 > * 0 ^»/rt>. 
*r*9* Gu ,4 *rf£/*/>«,£) i «««u«e^(r^Lu Q$rr$j) 
umu.ui 4 mdr tr* jy Q#st«b« strife. 

G«/tmJA t/«r#Q#«*A stiff ^fpsu 

ti/ftafcvtft* #in«i pifeL?**)**** m4*efi_ih £/£rutjflj*4' Efr * 
*J0/r4** jt-£$uu(j)£l&fjB6ar m ^rrtlL,rttf U}tBth&&tr£ 
Qffitumt&n Q<mj]luu(5iA effp/r 9^G/r/rjlt.il, 

Q^uuui, g?@ r(i|i^(i50^«i, 4/ni^G/>rr$ (?**.$£ £§}*»* 

«**«#, 4jl1i_ *&£** (y).$«flu«r /BrrLli_^s®p-,4 
mmmMm qpmpamm &pgp&Q&rTmsn t*jrfaf@ut9»* 

Msciir^H^tia gp*®**, 0* u^^rrfAr®*^*© QP& 

Q*fru3& jpmip*iQufliT$ tLwtfi&a$th M&smm, e&iprr firrtL&tHa) 
£««* ttoiiA gp*j?*etfA <2*&s* 

Q*lfluq tBdm Qstr4*&4A\ m-tkupuurm Maitotmtimtif, 
WB*V Af/revIttififfUBr QpjeQtjmmpmp 

G£<2rrfrLLt—AjBfrff t Dirinj/f** 

*t_ tommifimpijib, wmrdm Qpmpmmmtiih 

SflMar^A* Q«fr**/r/r**. <3 

uir(_gy*@ 4L<$(tarj9 8#** 

Q**«»«r49*jrif. i9t$.£&f ffmituit 'gif.iQfffrefe® *mirwm& 
*($w#Gufr&p # ft.ftJff#fr®4*/rfr/t«* jprCi-jr£*r 

*ift Aftil® ii>4*e9*0 4r*0££0i*/nf«*. 

MLLli ftAMAAfllii t|i0fllUMfl( 

jr7Ci_/nf *c*a)utr*i_uq**, 9jrr{j4u<«i.iJfi/f4, 
i/iicru®4*ife tu/rtpAaosj #ir£ardi&ik *&£u QjeJjbmpf 
Q #nrf?^A tirtlM ««r0f}u£r*# 
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t*£6*m**M *** *-**"*4 

ff©urr(JJ riS&s 

u&sm eni s«fr*/r erfuito 9(5 

uadk:ift$g> (Folklore Museum). #$* 

*&&OQur*®& fitiajj Qprr $&Qutt®*r dtfej £)<r*9 

(?U0l£i5fP*l/£Sfr B-dl fifTf*. ^gS/y^ACSP&AH W 

u«Lyq<A u/rrfafti^ r A'i<uu^S4rra. 4 ^ ML 

firtlLirff uml-ll;* iff. ga^/Td?®! £f *%mjtam0 * 6 ** } 4 
ftfjar, firiluirrf £iii9to*e4r, e**ff® 0 d 

ftir, * 4 J!tdffl£? airr^KA ©^rryjeu^ii 

*04^**^, *-(L/iftoii&& Qfif$sdA ill-n if fJp $li 

Os/r jffiffjyFU 

«7^Rci)au9d> u«/«pu©$£,©e 
Gai«r0i>u(J^£^0«8«frfafe<a«esntJL**d 
{£££«£*'J«fr©tr*€ir at A«©*C'iSif^d 

pnCt-nii tesme^w u&&u®&£UL'($U! ff0«9 ufati 

^ <?»#££ «»4#uutlg#«rRr. fffilt-r if un# y 

jfjt^ih, tfjur, •.Csj/t^us 

t/Ci_ rnwm m >Ljmt~£ifa4r <&d!fiGuri&& s/rtlfig *5 ar£«ti 
t/C@arm*» 

,!?!i5^}jpfrLlif.4j £!££©>* u 

(Folklore Museum) p&jpirergf Qasff A 

(?^/T0<Sf jvflfk^if'AiilUr <^«ufi£«j7& l 0/rilfPij uefruirtlq uA 

0 & jrujL/u^L u?q) $tnL t—ir/f 

ajrilfto Ounces ^aw&ayuL-(fae&@ik 

0^ 0^nl®«*s!5w*<s‘@ro u$£u t*±£jsitGGm£ $m&(£ 
mz&i* «? afield, y*» 

«*£*ejg, UfiRd £@d G^r^snr* irirjff oi$ 

Bfi«rcrfflj Br|T€)/r^iB^ 

4FK«f;a/^^ @ J «»i* jgtiww. 

^* nA **F«-#ig5*eii ®&jrir* g'gdgth 0iri:Qj«M>««Jr 
i^ii.'Wffsctil.Ll.LnR), fit£ps& *wpii«r a «/f^0i g«5! 
Currgii). £t£jfie.Q uei«ttK& w^sega^K Q&rpib, 

<■«*••** gs^ttn* fcmLi^nri »r.. a *<LBC-&* 

O^AOue^* £,«>p 
Uu <» to>frl @)6'fjuamfcn-^jy. 
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pmtmmdg^, prCQu u+uw±Qu u +ilg 
(«ri.«r) *.Gm 0 . *ml(p£u4rurriL$a Qurryamt* 

0 *»fuL/, ibirtmmiifamnQteQu Q*iniiju<p* W . + 8 £urim* 
*»puuirL.0a0, uirt_&s*, u^S mirffiad, tf® ■*«$«« 
^Stuapea p£ QwaMfig, QmmttS ($£/,****. M ndmrr J* 
prril Qu u&urnLQ* pm pmIS Q*iiGm<r» mtt>^ 

0 /rtli_r» & u&uziLQ* airC&trm&Qvpmpu uv+u$* 9 i 
<?&Tckgjf&grr&xW' 

us#**!rtj#, Qadrermsjtb mv&if m/rflet* (j pmQmp 

OaicfeglSiMfrujt i 9 'T(l{£u(jririjinlif.«i 

GLiTTttani {Q*# v mm*00 Qrtkp £*# 

Qvfr#««r<Bu jrr* Q»ofl«?u_Gt_«*. a.0L>mrt&0 Qr*d4> 

«*p JUrt y*® ji J@tr* vfijtp Q 

0rn£i_ff7f«c»<u.g{rfrti4ffl4@il 1 0rrC.i~<rfr *»•» 

s d> *dMi 4 «f 7 L .&4 «nr^D(ii& (Folklore Muitum) p* 

UMi'-urJ 9^««. #®)» »ff« 0 i_rffc* 0 # 99 

^*r®SSsir*. *«!»_»<* *«■» ujbjtq* unaBt-tBiu* 0 mp 
da udpSustaap a.v# rwtf#9 #*•»«*«* fi 1 * 

(jpuj 6 ffi«?tr 4 j(«,‘*S*pw*s 3«n*®il «»ji r -® rt 

^filuri «mu ud>Ru u*a£*«f 

8®** &&»**” 0 
MV*it *mw$d* wu-lP* aaiimtUsmaad apdiai> 

9«#OtJ«S*P»/rf4e(k u*rf«rfjn* **&***»>* 

fimtizami. 

&>** *V"+® «•*> “•*** <•**■***• »ri4* 

ammetammOu »« 0 *** 0 . u 8 ^(ru ud*S 

0 rrtl®u udruirilif* £*«“ 0 *rr*»* 

+fimi l n~**'TM 9 * IS u urrt—iMirmCt 0u/r£*e3.«*(SU 

a« #»#«<* «■*,** rf * ,|L ' 

u,C@. 0mm* * a £*# *'»***' mpun^^umA. 

twmm*m*0, amp «-*?«* &pdvm*0* «• 

uir# Amt cMfJMtaNttMirtfc. #«»«uu«f^A 

/£*•/« sb«fl<J»0iu g|uwd^a«t/ij» 
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Q*iimu>4 *«m***,i$A O^mmunm ud/iM *ir*th, firrCfr* 

mm mu u«S^S"i©A 3#««* S*“«- 

*irili_irrf uAuffCtg*, *dy>*A#* u*A*«*«®*S 

* miff. +it*it, ®«< w*•* 

$*famruui/*u($j£& Qairdn®, J(l7#<r**3/>u>, 

jfTLlfptj uavuirtltf.u« 9*11 

uC®, L/jiAmmilsMuutLL. jriLuJTtmmm, 

pittluffif f|«A£ui2> Jifflfigl Quit* it lilt uirp*ir4©ti 

u«d«9* ff$u(Paiorf«4fr ndp £iiif ®0®«r 
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FESTIVALS OF THE TAMILS 

(SO MALAY) 

The Tamils are fcitivaMcving people sod thair calendar 
is fall of festivals. 

Temple-Festivals 

The fctiivab can be classified under several heads. Of 
these, temple-festivals predominate and steal the show* They 
are not only religious occasions but also commercial landmarks. 
They arc, too, a part of our cultural heritage, which exercises 
much influence on one and all. 

After a (triad of discsgsgcine&t, family quarrels cool off 
and the Parties meet at festivals which are designed to ensure 
individual happiness, social joy, domestic eclat and family 
reunion. 

While projecting moving stories, legends of gods and 
saints before people's eyes and minds with appropriate rituals, 
music and other paraphernalia, religious festivals beckon man 
to the path of duty, discipline and devotion. 

Festivals of Other Kdigiona 

Over 80% of the Tamils are Hindus and so the Hindu fes¬ 
tivals pliy a great role. Jains. Muslims and Christians also 
have their celebrations and their shrines and festivals draw 
people from other States as well. Several Hindus also partied 
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-pate fn there wiihcut ar-y renccur ard gritheut giving up their 
firm belief in Hinduism. This spirit of tolerance pervades 
Tamil life, 

One feature of some of the festivals is worth mentioning* 
They are modelled on the Hindu festivals and they too have 
their cars or chariots. 

Secular Festivals 

Each festival has its own background and distinctive philo¬ 
sophy. Some of them are pastoral events reflecting the simple 
joys of peasant life. 

Govern meat ^Sponsored Festivals 

Events like Independence Day, Republic Day, Gandhi 
X&yanthi are celebrated under s tate patronge and these are 
National Holidays throughout India. 

Colour and Pageantry 

The festivals are full of colour and pageantry and they 
encourage arts and crafts. Shopping is an important engage¬ 
ment for the folk who attend the festivals. 

Other Features 

To the people in the villages, festivals are a big event and 

the major ones remembered for a life-time include the Mata- 

Mafcam of Kumpako jam and the Kumpspicekam ceremonies 
of the big and celebrated temples- When census-enumerators 
call on the villagers to ascertain their age, the answer comes by 
a reference to these events. 

The festivals provide the necessary recreation to the agricu?- 
iurists who have toiled long and hard and so, for the most part, 
they are celebrated in the off-season. A good number of 
villages in Tamil Nadu are Tevattsoam Villages, i.e,, all the 
cultivable lands of a revenue village are the property of a parti, 
cular temp’e. The local people enjoy the right of cultivation, 
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harvesting andirilvarsm in return for service they render to 
the wid temple at festivals. The service in respect of lands in 
Metor Taluk of Maturai District it that hundreds of them 
should help to transport the deities from Alakarkdil to the 
Vaikai from the Arulmiku Mingtci temple to the Vaikai river¬ 
bed etc, and place themselves physically available until the festi- 
-vals are over with the deities returning to their pre-festival 
chambers in the temples. 

Festivals provide the necessary inspiration for artists and 
craftsmen to display their skill* In this category! we must nuke 
first mention of the men who work on bronze. Hindu deities 
have two images- the permanent one in stone and the portable 
one in bronze. The stone image is stationary within the temple* 
halls while the bronze is mobile (The mobility has now extended 
to smuggling oat of India) and takes pride of place at festivals. 

others who count In festivals are the wood - workers or 
expert carpenters who make the cars or chariots and help them 
move in the prescribed routes without difficulty. 

Tipftvali provides ample money for the weavers, cloth mer¬ 
chants and tailors, Navarlttiri for makers of toys and dolls, 
Vinlyaka Caturtti for the makers of images in clay, Pofikal for 
the potters and cultivators of sugarcane and turmeric* 

Flowers 

There is a large consumption of flowers at festivals. 
Flowers decorate the chariots and Vfikanams, Garlands woven 
out of flowers adorn the deities. Temple-bulls too get thier 
share of garlands* Above all, flowers give fragrance to the 
women who throng at the festivals. The Tamils may be coun- 
-ted among the most flower-conscious social groups in the 
world* 

The cultivation of flowers in and around the temple-city 
of Maturai has developed Into the horticultural industry and 
today, flowers of Maturai district go to far-off places by fast 
trains and aeroplauci. 
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Many Villages have their own flower festivals. On the 
appointed day, young girls collect whatever local flowers they 
can and carry it over their head in a small casket or basket. 
Hundreds of them march to nearby temples and off-load the 
baskets and pray. 

In the last week of April every year the Annual Flower 
Show takes place in Ooty at the Government Botanical Gardens. 
Usually, about 5,000 varieties of flowers are on show. 

Creftimen 

The makers of Vakanams (on which the images of Godi 
and Goddesses are seated ) are among the numerous groups of 
people who get employment through festivals. Th ere are end¬ 
less varieties ofVikajiims. Tha ones at Rimecuvaram ire 
listed here: 1) Kailasam 2) Kamalara 3) Amsara 4) K&ratag 
5) Nantikesvarar 6) POtam 7) KamUigu 8) Kalpaka Virotca m 
9) Kill 10) Cimkam 11) Ricapam for god and goddess 12) Horse 
for God and Goddess 13) Elephant for God and Goddess 
14) K&takam for God and Goddess IS) Gold Plated Palanquin 
16) Silver-plated Chariot. 

Weavers 

Choice silks are woven by weavers to robe the Gods and 
Goddesses at festivals. Temple Management as well as numer¬ 
ous devotees bay them for presentation to the deities at pres¬ 
cribed halts or when the chariot stops at their door-steps. 

Yet others are the jewellers who make ornaments which are 
presented by the pious as thiaks-giving to the Almighty. 

Musicians 

Musicians get a lot of support at festivals. In the Ancient 
days, there was no All India Radio, Television or Associations 
of Connoisseurs of music with paid-memberships to pay for and 
support the Musicians. It was left to the temples and other 
organisers of festivals. Natasvaram is indispensable and it must 
be pliyed at all processions associated with temple-festivals, 
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diYiac weddings etc.The chores singing of songs from Tgvaram, 
Timppukal and Tivjappinpantiam is compulsory at these festi¬ 
vals* In the 10 or 12 days festival time-table, vocal and instru¬ 
mental music, Parata Ntttiya Dances, Kuravaficis and other 
dramas and Kata Kaletcapams have had their place from time 
immemorial. 

Professional acrobats, jugglars and magicians move from 
one festival to another entertaining the people with their perfor* 
stance. 

Town Planning 

In the centuries before the discovery of the automobile, 
the temple-car was the big vehicle and roads were so formed as 
to allow its passage. Town-plaaoers fitted in their plans to 
suit this as is evident in ancient cities like Maturai, Citamparam 
and Srirafskam. While constructing houses, a raised platform 
(iiQQii) was provided adjoining the road in order to enable to 
have a glimpse of the deity seated in the tall chariot as it moved 
along in front of their houses. 

Poor Feeding 

Birthdays of spiritual leaders are generally celebrated with 
poor feeding. In Vatalnr. poor feeding and ValJalar’s birthday 
are synonymous. Ramica Miharici's Jayautbi is celebrated 
likewise at his Ashram in Tiruvac^imalai, 

In this connection f an event in the Ramjkrbhna Vidyalayam 
at Pcriana yak lean pa] ay am in Coimbatore District deserves 
mention. For more titan 40 years, every year the Guru Makar a j 
Ufcavam in honour of Saint Ramakridtnn is celebrated with 
great reverence and attention. 20 to 30 thousand people attend 
it. The bsauty of this unique festival is that all the arrange* 
meats in .connection with the successful conduct of this great 
celebration arc done by the students themselves. The teachers 
give the necessary gnidmee and personal attention and work 
with the stale uti. Mray learned scholars deliver thought* 
provoking lectures. Tmre ars Binjtus, Concerts and religious 
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discourses. An exhibition is got up. By erecting huge panda Is, 
running milk bars and stalls, taking care of shoes, cycles* 
umbrellas and baggages of thousands of devotees, serving them 
Asfiatanam and by various other ways, the students get excellent 
training in team work, organisation and devoted service. 

Health and Sanitation 

Drinking water has to be provided at festivals for the huge 
gathering. In the case of festivals of 10 or 12 days duration, it 
is a real problem in years of water scarcity, Municipalities in 
the district pool their water lorries to provide water and sani- 
tary facilities. Drinking water is treated suitably and wells 
disinfected with bleaching powders. Congregation of tens of 
thousands, sometimes hundreds of thousands of people, at 
festivals leads to outbreak of cholera and other infectious 
diseases. With improvement in Public Health activities, mass 
inoculation is done and pilgrims are advised to arm themselves 
with prescribed certificates, 

Strain on Government Department 

Major festivals are a great strain on almost every depart¬ 
ment of GoYenneut. The Railways have to run special trains 
and even booking counters near the temples. State Transport 
has to ply a large number of special buses. The Telephone 
Department has to make temporary phones available at con¬ 
venient places to various Government Departments, The 
police make elaborate arrangement to (’) maintain law and 
order (2) prevent and detect crime, particularly (3) escort VIPs 
(4) provide bandobust for Radio and T, V. property, traffic etc* 
In the case of some festivals. Policemen from other linguistic 
areas are brought into help pilgrims who do not know Tamil. 
For festivals at Ramesvaram, the services of Hindi-knowing 
policemen are sought and police notices are printed in Tamil, 
English and Hindi, along with plans of the festival area. 
Loudspeakers are fixed everywhere to make announcements 
heaid by one and all. 
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All Irdii Radio provide* niooipg ccmmcnUry •* dujof 
ft ttivtlf; this involves very long plinufag. The arrangement 
they make to post different commentator* nt vantage pout* 
(Within the temple ted at the top of th* 217 feet IIjnk•pnram 
at Titova fgtmilei) ltd the tttps ensured for their safety 
must be seem to be believed. Television too h*» hi share, 
matt ire televised, la recent jean* closed circuit Television 
baa bees arranged it some of the festivals. Film* Division of 
tie Govemcats (State as well as Centra!) film the festivals tor 
docaonstirkt or nvs-mU. The CE. (Administration 

Department) has Ha bands foil long before tit festival*, invita¬ 
tions aad potters, mating purchases, appointing temporary 
staff and white-washing the temple-complex* 

For the extraordinary festivals of llakaMmkam at 
KampakOsam in 196ft, the Government formed bye-pass roads 
aad ring roads at a cost of Rs. 7 lakhs to regulate traffic. 

The District Collector coovsQts-befort and during the 
major festivals-conference of all the District Officers from the 
various departments aad links their activist to see to it that the 
festival is a grand success. 

Being so closely associated with festivals, dor iag the last 20 
years tie Government have thought fit to utilise the festivals 
for giving publicity to their achievements. The Director of 
laforoutioa and public Relatioai, Govenmeat of Tamil Nadu 
and the Field publicity Directorate or the Ministry of lafor- 
seatioa and Broadcasting, Government of India organise cxhiW- 
tioes, seminars etc. at major festivals and distribute thdr 
literature* For this purpose they maintai n a unit vwl have pub¬ 
lished e list of important Fain aad Festivals listed district-wise 
giving the dates, duration aad estimate of attendance. 

Drawbacks of Festivals 

Certain evils have erept in in our way of celebrating the 
festivals and so the festivals have earned notoriety. 
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Any festival involves inviting friends and relatives for 
breakfast, I inch and dinner and all the lavish expenditure asso¬ 
ciated with such feasting. It also means purchase of new dress 
for the members of the family, cash grants to tenants, contribu¬ 
tions to temples in cash and kind etc. The head of the firmly 
has to send appropriate gifts to each married daughter. Among 
the educated youth, it is the fashion to exchange greeting cards 
and this if a costly hobby indeed. The festival budget of the 
family has to provide also for cost of bumper issues of journals, 
magazines etc. which go by the name of Dip£va]i Malar 
Pohkal Malar etc. 

Thus, festivals mean considerable expenditure with the 
result that today, Govennent is malting festival advances (loans) 
to its servants. Economists are of the view that the important 
reason for the continued poverty of the Tamils In the villages 
is the expenditure on festivals. 

Many families have to maintain Taguir Pantals etc. at 
festivals following the tradition of the earlier generation. 
Actually, several iweet drinks, buttermilk, boiled bengal gram, 
some varities or pickles and betel leaves and nuts are offered to 
everyone and particularly to those who draw the chariot. 

In some places, festivals lead to disputes and quarrels. In 
the villages, factious groups demand for their leaders the 
honour of receiving the first VipSti (sacred **h) or Parivat(tm 
(Temple Honours) at the festival* In Vishnu Templet-particu- 
larly in fCaficipuram, the fight is as to whether *TegkalaK 
Nlmam* or ‘Va^akalai Nimam 1 should be applied to the fore¬ 
head of the temple elephant at the festival procession. 

In some festival! and Kumpapicekams, persons-educatcd 
and enlightened lawyers-claimiog to be disciples of Kind Ka ma* 
koti pifam and Srifikeri Jcciryi respectively start a cold war 
on flimsy issues and sometimes take the matter to court to 
postpone the events. 

- 10 - 
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Beliefs 

Beliefs relating the festivals are m&ny . I! is sufficient if 
one of tbose i« stated here. The commencing of a festival season 
is denoted by unfurling the flag in the temple flagstaff cr in a 
public square. The festival it officially declared as concluded 
only when the flag it lowered, people do not move out of the 
village between (he two events, for fear of being punished by the 
deity. Originally, this tradition must have been developed and 
belief uncuJcatcd to ensure adequate attendance for the 
festivals. 

Tradition 

If any person in the village dies during the festival period, 
funerel musk will not be played in front of his house or when 
the body is carried to the cremation ground. Such a person is 
considered as having dead ‘unsung, unwept, un heard/ 

Philosophy Behind The Festivals 

Until Mahatma Gandhi dominated Indian Public Life, 
Harijans were denied entry into the temples. Perhaps, a way 
out had to be found. The sajing goes that If Mobamed could 
not go to the Mountain, then Mountain must go to Mohamed*. 
Thus, the Gods and Goddesses themselvet go out of their 
temple-abodes at festivals to appear before and bicss the 
devotees who are prevented from entering temple-precincts 
because of (I) biith (2) old age or illness and (3) physical 
handicaps. 

Movable Festivals and Fixed Festivals 

Mott of the festivals of the Tamils are movable festivals 
depending on the movement of the constellations or on parti¬ 
cular Titi (™*.thc day calculated after the New moon or Full 
Moon). The Taippofikal, Tsmil New Years** Day and ihe 
Veiihkagii Festival fScptS) are fixed festival!. 

The Nit&r Kantiri is based on the Arabic Calender of 200 
days to a year. So this tocut] festival takes place once in about 
10 months 
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Fnthila Celebrated Long Intervals 

The Mak* Makam at Kumpakogam comes off once in 12 
years end is siirilar to the Kumpa Mall of Prayag (nodera 
Alla listed). We have dealt with it separately. 

The Makotayam-Artotayam is a festival peculiar to Vjtiran- 
)*m. It cctuts off once is shout 30 to *0 years, depending on 
a combination of constellations. 

Anotayam is celebrated in Vitiraoysm when the ion is in 
Mskara Rici cn a Sunday and is in conjoction with Amivicaii. 
Tiruvaij* Constellation, and Viyitibtta yaka. 

Makotayam is celebrated in Vitaiagyam when the ion is in 
Makers Rid (i.e, middle January to niddli February), on a 
Monday when the Tili is Amivaeai. 

Integration 

The festivals draw people from far-off places to Tamil 
Nadu. The S)i Ttruk Kalyigsm, the Rimslifika Piratittai and 
the Maki Civarat'.iri Festivals of Rloc*cur*m ire attcaded by 
people from every part of India and from Sri Lanka and Nepal. 

The festivals at Citamparam and Vulrapyam attract 
devotees from Sri Lanka. 

Second, third and fourth generation Tamils from Malaysia, 
Bldui, Fiji and Indonesia participate in the festivals of Maturai, 
Palagi, Camsyapuwm. Citamparam and Tirovanglmalai 
temples. 

The people of Kerala make it a point to go to the festivals 
of the temples at Pa|» D i. Tiroccentlir, Ceikattai and of various 
temples in Kanylkumnri District. Likewise, Andhra* come ta 
large number* to the festivals at Klflcjpuram and Tiruttagi. 

Vijldkagpi draws huge crowds which come from Goa, 
Kerala and Malaysia, So docs the Naktr KaotiirL 
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Tamil FeUivili Abroad 

Many of the festivals of the Tamils * particularly ihe ones 
associated with SubrajDaoya or Murukag - are celebrated in 
Malaysia, Fiji. Mauritius, Burma etc. The fallowing extract 
from a book called Penang catling will be of interest, 

“The annual Thai Pusam Festivals in the Chettiar Temple 
at Penang attracts thousands of Hindus and sight-seers of all 
religious and nationalities... The Kavadi, an ornamental piece 
of semi-circular bent word decorated with pictures of Gods, 
which some of them carry in fulfillment of vows, with stev/ers 
struck on body, cheek or tongues present a picture of oitenta 
belief in voluntary mortification of the flesh. 

One feature of Ihai Pusam in Penang is that the Chinese 
break 2 to 1 thousand coconuts dining the 5.4 K.m. long proces¬ 
sion of Lord Subramanya They arrange them properly and 
display them artistically at the pavement 

The extremely poor among the Chinese collect the piece* of 
broken coconuts for consumption. The police and Municipal 
staff clean the place within a few minutes, remove each and 
tvery but of the broken shell and absorb the coconut water with 
dust cloth. 

The participation of the Chinese ia Kavadi dancer and 
thei identification with the festival ii so complete that one can 
mistake them for Tamil -speaking Hindus of Indian Nationality. 

Elaborate arrangements are made by various organs of 
Government for the wiccess of the festival. The Electricity 
Department goes all out to help illuminate the chariot. All 
,t*Ifie ts diverted. Banks close for the day. 1 ’ 

Let us low deal with some of the festivals, in detail. 

1- National Festivaii 

1. Republic Day 

The Republic Day is the gRaU>t National Festival of 
India, observed throughout the country on the 26th January, to 
mask the inauguration of the Republic of Inoia on ibis ooy in 
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1950. The most spectacular celebrations are held in the nation’s 
capital at New Delhi with a magnificent parade of the Armed 
Forces, an impressive cultural pageant and colourful folk dance 
festivals. The president of India takes the salute. 

Tn Madras, the city done a festive look with the Public 
buildings splendidly illuminated. The celebrations commence 
cirly in the morning at the Minna and the Governor of Tamil- 
Nadu unfurls the National Flag amidst singing of the National 
Anthem* This is followed by ceremonial inarch past by the 
Armed Forces, Er-Servicemen, the police. Railway Protection 
Force, N.C.G, Home Guards etc* 

Entertainment by cultural troupes and folk dancers follows. 
These consist of the music of the Nfitacuram pipe, the Kirakam 
Dance, the group dance ofKumrai, the Taficavfir Dummy 
Horse Show performed on stilts by a couple playing the role 
qf a King and Queen, the Kgvap Dance, Puliitjamand kalaftara 
and the Urnmi ME]am (Growling drum) In decorated vehicles 
with thousands lining the entire stretch of the beach. In short, 
the life and culture of Tamil Nadu can be recaptured, in less than 
an hour. 

2. Independence Day 

Freedom cam# to India (from Britain) on the midnight of 
August 14-15, 1947. 

Independence Day marks the anniversary of this event and 
is celebrated with all solemnity in Tamil Nadu, as li every 
other part of the country. 

Independence Day is a Public Holiday in India and on this 
day, the National renews its solemn pledge to maintain its 
natincal inicgrity, to safeguard it* freedom and to defend it with 
all its might when the occasion demands it. Homage i* paid 
to all those who gave op their lives in the course of the 
country’s long and arduous struggle for freedom, under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the Natron- 
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cultural nesiT&ns 


The National Fiag-wilh red. white and green colours and 
Asoka's Wheel at the centre is hoisted at all important 
buildings and public offices. In Madias City there it a cere¬ 
monial function and this important event takes place at the 
eastern rampart* of Fort St. George. The location has a double 
significance. First, this it the tallest flagstaff in India. 
Secondly it was here that the foundation of the British Empire 
was laid in 1639. The flag is hoisted by the State Chief 
Minuter. 


Impressive parades are held by students with in school 
premises. At the end of the parade, these future citizens of 
India take pledget of service to the country. 


3) Gandhi Jayaathi 

October 2 is the date on which the Father of the Nation, 
Mahatma Gandhi, was born (in 1869), On this day, his teach- 
ngs are re-collected and homage paid to his services. 

Statues of Gandhiji are garlanded, procession taken out 
with pltcardi depicting his messages, ebarka spinning competi¬ 
tions conducted, sale of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth 
(Khadi) boosed, etc. The poor and the Harijans are given free 
meals. In many centres, there is inter communal dining. 

In public meetings, the people are educated about his 
constructive programme, village uplift, basic education, 
swadeshi movement, self-reliance, non-violence etc. 


II - A Jain Festival 

The Jains observe many festivals, the most important 
a Tlpiva|i-Tlpl¥a]ifwjth a difference. 


To them it is New Year’s Day, the Makiiira Era being 
calculated from the day ofMakivira, the twenty fou.th spiri¬ 
tual head of Jainism, attained par-nirvi^a (salvation) that day 
in B. C. 527- 


Lsgend has it that Makivtra gave religious discourses for 
** t0 an of all faiths and including ruling 
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monarch* of several Countries; early next morning - the 14th 
day of the dark half the of Klrtikai month he attained salvation. 
The assembled royalty commanded th-it this diminishing or the 
great light of knowledge be compensated by beautiful and vast 
illumination of lights* 

On Tipavaji day, Jains worship in their shrines, hold 
special poojas at home reciting! totras (hymns), open new books 
of account in their business offices and devote the rest of the 
day to feasting and illumination and providing wonder¬ 
ful fun for children. Tipa^aji Nonpu (Fasting for three 
days after Tipivaji, is strictly adhered to. 

Jain shrines in Sowcarpet (Madras) and the raonastsry at M» L 
cittimnr (South Arcot} are lavishty illuminated* 

Ill - Christian Festivals 
I) The Ve]ifika 99 i Festival 

VllIAkagpi, on the shore of the Bay of Bengal, on arid 
and sandy village near Nikappajtigam, is the seat of the Roman 
Catholic Shrine Basilica of our Lady of Health. To this centre 
of pilgrimage, LOURDES OF INDIA, come people of all 
faiths, for the blessings of the Virgin Mary. 

According to age-long tradition, a Lady of peerless 
beauty, holding a lovely child appeared to a shepherd lad* 
asked milk for her child and disappeared, with the speed of 
lightning. As instructed, he ran to a gentleman who came 
forward to build a chapel. Many striking cures took place 
and she was sought by helpless sailors on 8th September* The 
Village guided the struded seamen to the chapel. 

To conclude on this day, the feast of Nativity (Birthday 
of our Lady a ten-day festival takes place every year and vait 
crowds - from a]] over India and abroad, comiog by special 
buses and special trians- transform VsliAkiggi in to a crowded 
city. Many priests arc engaged in hearing confessions in Englihs 
and other languages, solemn High Mass is held daily with ser¬ 
mons in English 
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Throughout tie year, the faithful throcg Vt]lfiktw to 
pray and make votive offering*. 

Christian la Tamil Nadi 

In Midrn and many other pieces in Tamil Nsdu Christ isni 
live in large numbers and so Christ mar is a gay affair. 

Christmai and New Year cards arc exchanged on a very 
lavish scale. In Madras, Ooty and Pondicherry, Christmas 
dinners and dances are held in the leading hotels-and clubs. 

Churches arc decorated ind special services held. St. George's 
Cathedral near the U S. Consulate in Madras, St. Mary’s 
Church in Fort St. George, St. Thomas Cathedral in San Theme 
the Armenian Church in Aimenian Street, Our Lady of 
Ytlitkaffi Church in Besant Nagar(*ll of ihescjin Madras City) 
and the churches in Putuccjry, Tarahkampiti, vellfitutoi, 
Tirnccirippailr, Tutlukkoti, Pllayirnkts^ai, VBtakijjkulam, 
Nlkircoil, Kodaikklgal, KQnDr, Kottakiri and Ulakamaglalain 
ara noted for their special celebrations. 

IV - Muslim Festivals 

About 7% at the people of Tamil Nadu are Muslims by 
religion. Tba important mosques ere the Big Motque at Tint- 
•vallikkagi, ihe Mosques at VelWr, TiruppatiSr (N.A) 

\lqiyampi{i(N.A), the mosque opposite to Medical CoDeg e 
alTaccavnr, the Duigibs at 1ivi|i, ^ikor etc. Muslims and 
non-muilim co-exist peacefully. At the conclusion of some 
MuiSm festivals, inter-communal fcatling is held in many 
places. 

The Nikur Kantgri 

The 14-day ICaatQri festival, anniversary of a great Muslim 
Saint it attended by thousands of devout of all faiths from far 
and near to pray ai bii tomb and make offerings in cash »t d 
kind. The Sami, Kiinuh SiijiC ShiLul Hi meed Quidir Oli 
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Ganjasavey Act&var, sen of the 2!st lineal descendent of 
ihe prophet of Islam came here from Uttar Pradesh four hun¬ 
dred years ago. In the Middle Past and India he had performed 
several miracles and as desired by the local ruler, he stayed 
here. 

The festival commences on the first day of the Muslim 
month of Jsmathulakbir with elaborate fireworks. A symbol 
of a boat 3 S carried^ to remember the saving of a stranded ship 
by the Saint. On the ninth day, sandal paste is distributed to 
the devotees. 

Nakur Kanturi connotes peaceful co-exist a nce t of religions. 

Musk Festival - Madras and Thiruvaiyaru 

Madras is a City^of music and {dance, reputed for classical 
Carnatic ragas and tonal patterns and the highly sophis¬ 
ticated and intricate Parata Nsttiyzun, Instruments of South 
India include Mirutankam (drum) in wbkh the artist displays 
virtuosity in sole passages, thesoven stringed Vlijai with pleasing 
sounds and Ka^am, the humble mud-pot on which the player 
drums resonantly climaxing his performance by tossing his pot in 
the air and catching itwithout missing single beat. 

Christmas Week is the music srason \m Madras when a 
varied programme is available in several halls. But, almost 
daily, one^Sabha (association^^ persons interested in the per¬ 
forming arts) or other organises a concert. Music Academy and 
Tamil Tsai csiikam have air-conditioned halls; the latter house 
a Gallary of Musical Instruments. Kalakshetra teaches dance 
heritage orally^with movement of hands. 

Tiruvaiyiru on the Ksvirt, near TaficSvur-repository of 
Cultural traditions, manufacturing centre of musical instruments 
and home of musicologists and dance-masters has a shrine for 
Saint-Composer }, JTiyakatacar (1767-1847) At the week-long 
Aratanai in late January, top-ranking musicians pay homage, 
sinking his kriiis. This a uniquer event in that musicans, ^reat 
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itkd mill, come here from over long distances at their own 
expense, to ling in the -presence'* of the great musician. 
Visitors from abroad are -ble to perceive here clearly the esien* 
tially devotinal nature of South Indian Mu^ic. 

V - General Festival* 

Ponkal 

Ponkal, the gayest festival of Tamil Nadu, comes off 
around mid- January on the day of the Si*n begins the Uttarn- 
yaian or its northern course. It marks the culmination of the 
harvest season; the produce is brought home and jov overflow! 
everywhere tod everybody is in enthusiastic mood particularly 
in the villages. 

Poftkal is somewhat similar to the U. 5. Thanksgiving 
Fesiivul in November. In Tamil Nadu, people thank Nature 
fer bountious and timely rain, the Cattle for their role in agricub 
tural operations &nd all persons who assisted hat vest af/d allied 
work. 

PoAl.al is a four-day event starting with poki on pcftkal-eve. 
PoAkal pri per is followed by Mi[\up pogkal and Klgum 
polbi 

P6ki bids farewell to the t«vil in the fields, gives the go-by 
to old cooking utensils ?ndhelps keep everything spick and span 
after a white-washing of the house. 

On Pcflkal day, after worship of the Sun newly harvested 
nee is boiled in fresh pots. Rice is couktd with milk and sugar¬ 
cane; the boiling over gives the name * Po Akal' to the food a* 
well as to the festival. Camphor is lighted and tilt Gods are 

invoked to b*c»s the family for a run of good luce until the next 
harvest. 


Ob Mlnupponkal day, she cattle are gaily decorated with 
flower* an 1 re* dothes, joarptuon-ly fed and prayers offered 
(r* let the ci’tie flourish and multiply. Jslhkkn^u or Mancu- 
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virattu * s itt tb « afternoon. In this bull-nee, valiant youth 
embrace the bull in an attempt to master it; the bulls; 
the bulls try to evade them. Cattle breeders buy unconquered 
bulls and maintain large and extensive stable of bullocks and 
trainers. 

On Kip uni Ponkal, servant receive customary presents. 

As part of PoAkal celebrations, literary and cultural festi¬ 
vals are organised cn a lavish scale. Celebration of the 
birthday of Tirnvajjuvar, author of the didactie work Kora], 
synchronises with Ponkal. 

New Year’s Day 

The Tamil New Year's day comes off in mid-April. 

People get up very early cn this day and everything 
is kept clean* Special Kolams are drawn in front of the house 
and in the Central Courtyard. 

Early bath, traditional visit to and worship At the village 
temple ard sumptuous food arc the routine* People take care 
not to offend or quarrel with anyone even indirectly on this day, 
for fear that the events of the day will repeat throughout the 
year. The prayers arc fer a run of good luck throughout the 
year. Those who can afford the money, buy new dress and 
wear it on this day. The others wear clean dress for the Tamils 
believe in the dictum. 

Kul ftnllum kilittuk kugi 

Kantai fljjalum fcacakkikkattu 

(Even if you can go in only for cheap ragi drink instead of sqare 
meal, consume it alter a bath; if a new apparel is not within 
your means, it does not matter as long as your dress ia spot¬ 
less, neat and well-laundered.) 

From the Almanac or Paflcankam, the village astrologer 
reads out at the temple or at the public square the focrcast for 
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the year-quantity and period of rainfall, prospects and prices 
for crops, stability of the Government etc. 

Businessmen and rhcp-Lerpers open new books of account 
on this day. 


VI. Fesffrals Of The Hindus 
CTiftarai Festival, Maturai 

Every day is a festival day at Maturai; but the Cittirai 
Feslival is the most important for Maturai and its hinterland. 

This 10-day festival in Cittirai (Aprit-May) culminates with 
the meiversary of the mythical wedding of Matorai’i 

presiding deity. Legend has it that Goddess Minltci, incar. 
nation of Pirvati, was born of Faptiy* parentage with three 
breasts* True to her divinity and icyal inheritance, she succee¬ 
ded to the throne ard excelled as a warrior queen. When Lord 
Siva, popularly koown as OkkacStar in Maturai met her, her 
third breast disappeared aod she laid down her arms knowing 
that she had met her husband. 

On the eighth day. Goddess Mmstci is crowned with a rare 
a ad precious crown. TirumaJai Nayak used to get hit sceptre 
from the deity, keep it in his throne and take it back to the 
temple with royal pomp and splendour the next day. 

To participate in the symbolic solemnisation of this 
marriage, ihe entire district takes a holiday. The deities are 
mounted on resplendent chariots, taken out in Colourful proces¬ 
sion bedecked with garlands, jewels and temple umbrella of 
piant size through MaturaPs square streets to Vaikai river-bed 
and brought back to the accompaniment of devotional music. 

Otherwise, it is not much different from Hindu marriages. 
A maj -r ritual is the customary handing over of the bride to 
the groom by her father or brother. Here, the responsibility 
rested on Alakar who has his headquarters in the AlakarkOyil 
temple 2o Kms. away. But he was not punctual in 
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attending the marriage The marriage took place on time, 
ignoring Agakar. Later, Al&kar, arrived in all his glory and 
pariphernelia and retinue only to discover to his disappoint¬ 
ment that *it was all over** 

The season is noted for its fresh flowers and all the women 
present adorn their hair-do with Jasmine flowers for which the 
countryside of Maturai is deservedly famous. 

Picture and wooden replicas depicting Vishnu giving away 
the bride and Brahma performing the marriage rituals are 
bought on this day. 

The festival ends up with a large cattle-fair lasting several 
weeks. 

Kara (a Ursavam 

At Cinni Kiacipuram, the karuja Festival of the Varata- 
rajar Temple is a grand sight. Generations of devotees have 
made it a point not to miss even a single Karu(a Ursavam. 

On Vaikaci Vidkum day, which is the birthday of Saint 
Namm&ivar, the Lord visits the Nammilvir shrine and blesses 
him. 

Other important festivals for Vaishnavites are Jyestal 
Apic&kam at Sriraftkira, Float Festival at Rajakopiladmi 
Temple, Mangarkuti- Paji Urcavam at ALakarkoyil etc. 

Ramalinka Pirati^ai 

Ramscuram is a Siva shrine founded by Raman* In the 
nnath of lai {Jane-July) this temple celebrates a festival to 
mark Lord Raman's installation of the Siva Unkam* This is a 
three-day festival starting with the killing of Riva^ag, the caro* 
niiian of Vipiu fl i Q on ihe second day and the installation of 
Siva Linkam on the final day. The first event takes place at 
Tiuikkuii, the second at K.otajj(a Rimacimi Temple and 
the third in Rstneeuram Temple. At the end of the festival! 
Siva and Vaishnava deities are taken in a procession. 
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A{i*Kirttikai, Tiiutta^i 

The small town of Timttaoi. S6 k>ra. from Madras is the 
northwest pilgrim Centre of Tamil Nidu and is on the Andhra 
border. It if on the rail route to Bombay, its picturesque hill- 
lemplc-one of the six renowned abodes of Muruka or bubra- 
manye4s * sea of humanity on Kirttikai day during the Tamil 
month of (July-August). 

Most prominent at this exciting fes ival is the Kava|i, an 
arch-like pole with baskets at beth cuds. Carrying a Kavaft n 
part of Subramanya worship and this day is particularly chosen 
to fulfil vows made throughout the year tc Subraruauya of 
TiruitagL Dressed in yellow Costume and decorated with 
garlands, the pilgrim carries in the Kavaji milk* rose-water or 
flowers, places the icmi-circular wooden structure on his/her 
shoulder dancing the way through the streets and up the 366 
steps of the hill under the spell of hypnotic music and the 
sspiring kiva(ic-cintn songs. Over come by emotion, they 
react by shifting the kava(i over their head unaided by hand* 

Appreciating the privations undergone by the devotees, the 
pint of the deity is believed to enter some devotees who, in a 
state or delirium, forecast coming events. 

The float festival also takes place along with Ati kirttikai 
the seen* of the floats the Caravan&p Poyltai, at the fort of the 
bill 

The bearers of K£va|i at Tirutiapi come not only from; 
Tamil Nadu but also in large numbers from the neighbouring 
states of Andhra Pardesb and Karnataka, 

Krishna Jayauthi 

This is a festival of prayers and chorus singing (Bhajanai; 
in Vishnu temples to mark the birth of Vishnu as Krishna. It 
is also called Sri Jayanthi or Gokula Ashlamior Janma Ashtami. 
The philosophy behind the festival is that Lord Krishna, the 
eighth incarnaiic n of Visbi-u, is not a lorg forgotten figure of a 
distant past, but a living presence. 
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The event comes off in August-September every year. 

The flute, a wind instrument, is said to be Krishna's favou¬ 
rite and is played on this day. 

The tenth day is a day of special rejoicing, A potful o f 
butter-milk covered with yellow cloth is tied to a specially 
erected pots. With a pulley, the pot is pulled up and down by 
& person, standing outside. Lads are given a stick with which 
to break the pot. As they try to hit it, it is maneuvered to ba 
out of their reach. The watching crowd splashes coloured 
water on the competitors, who ere dressed like Krishna of the 
legend The winner jumps very high or waits for a chance. 

Boys born on Krishna Jaysnthj day are named Krishna, 
Krishpappag, Krishha.niftrti, Baiakrishgag, MuraJikrishijag, 
Kokulakrish^gt Rstakrisbgaii, Ramakrisimag, Kaggag etc. 
Girls are christened as Krishnavigi, Krishhammil etc. 

At night, prayers are held in Krishna temples; hymns are 
lung; scenes from Krishna's early life are enacted. 

Festival Of The Kaviri 

Patigejjtm Perukku oi the Flood of the Eighteenth is a 
water festival which occurs on the 18th of the Tamil 
month of Ap (first week of August) and is celebrated by people 
living in the Kaviri delta. Almost invariably, the Kaviri will 
be in full floods on that day, overflowing its banks and submer* 
giog all the flights of steps at the innumerable bathing ghats 
all along the course of the river in Tiruciripa]]!, Srirankam and 
other places. Th[s is the time when waters are needed for Com¬ 
mencing agriculture! operation for The main crop in the delta* 

On the eve of the approaching festival, hawkers display 
for sale Lapp a rams i.e. miniature temple chariots on tiny 
wooden wheels, with tapering towers artistically decorated with 
gUttering paper and cut flowers, with a niche in the centre for 
mounting pictures c>f the deities. On the morning of the fc*ti- 
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evening, they are dragged again sfier putting lighted candle* 
in the a.obts of the capparanis. 

Worship ukes n;in> fcims on ibis day. Small coins, ban¬ 
gles* black beads tic, aie thrown as offerings to the River 
Goddess and after offering chewing betel leaves, women and 
children return home. Seme married couples deposit into the 
river the garlands they bad worn during their marriage and 
which they have preserved for disposal in this manner. 

After a bath in the Kiviri, the devout make image out to of 
day, apply Km Kia, saffron, and sand cl paste to the image 
and offer it incense (Gum benrion). Then they drop it into the 
river with flowers and milk; to mark the occasion, they prepare 
pay a cam at Lome. In the evening, attired in their Sunday best, 
women and children go out to the river front with variegated 
rice-foods (Gttiirannams)and after offering it to the river t make 
a picnic of it, eat the prepared food and return home. 

Outside the Klviri della, the people celebrate the day at 
any nearby river-fr#nt or in a public bathing place or temple- 
tank. In areas of late rainfall, the agriculturists plough the land 
on this day with a prayer for rain. 

The philosophy behind this festival is that the first fresh 
waters come in the river giving the people the hope of a bounti¬ 
ful harvest. So they offer it a hearty welcome. 

In Tamil history, literature, myth and tradition, the Kirin 
is the moit sacred river and is a symbol of Indian culture and 
civilization. To them the Kiviri is as good ts the Ganges. 

2rui Milam Festival 

Maturaiaod festivals go together. The highlights of Sep- 
temper 11 Puttuttiruvltfor the festival or the Sweet Rice powder 
on A vagi Mulam day. 

The legend, in brief, u ibis: 
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Saiat Markka vacakar, Prime Minister of the Ptotiyas was 
sent to purchase horses for the Royal stables. He was snob as 
ardent devotee or Siva that piety got the better of doty in him 
and he spent all the money in building a temple at Avujaiyir- 
kayil (in PntnkkO«ai District). He was charged for misappro¬ 
priation of public fundi. The nest morning, a troop of horsaa 
finely caparisoned sod commanded by a general, appeared at 
the palace gates and announced their arrival as at the instance 
of the Prime Minister, much to the amazement of the Prims 
Minister himself! It was later found out that mallyitht stud of 
horses were but wild jackals. The king took Mlgfkkavicakar 
to task and accused him of vile trickery. This ill-treatment of 
a pious devotee provoked the wrath or Siva who sent a fierce 
flood down the Vaikai. The city itself was In danger of being 
swept by the wild torrent. The king ordered conscription to 
raise the embankment and stop the breach. 

A pious, old woman, a confectioner (hawker of a delectable 
eatable called Puifu or sweet powdered rice-food) by profession 
could find none to do her allotted share of work as per Royal 
command. Lord Siva himself appeared as a labourer for the 
nonce and bargained with her to carry out her wish in exchange 
tor a handful of Putfu that she had baked without doing any 
work, he loitered about and retired to the shade of a tree for 
siesta. The king came round to inspect the progress 
of the work and was angry at the negligence of the 
old woman, who in turn pointed to the labourer. The king took 
his whip and laid it sharply on the back of the slumbering 
labourer, who woke up and with but a shovel of mud thrown 
against the rushing torrent miraculously stopped its current and 
disappeared in a moment to the amazement of one and all. The 
king could see that it was the work of God Himself and be 
implored Him for forgiveness. 

From this incident, the festival derives its name of ‘The 
Festival of tu\\u' and the festival is as old as the days of the 
P*Utiy»s. 

-II- 
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The scene is re-enacted in Matorar every year on this day 
and hawkers sell putm to festive crowds. 

Ylglyaka Catarlti 

Viniyaka Caturtti is a colourful festival of the Hindus, 
observed with great eclat, cn the fourth day of the bright half 
of August-Scptember. Vipiyafca or Gacesb, scncf Lord Siva, 
is (he elephant-headed God of wisdom and prosperity, who can 
help conquer all obstncles, difficulties impediments and delays. 
He holds total sway over ever) one and everything, fn all 
rituals, he is given top preference. At the commencement of 
any endeavour, bis blessings arc setight. fo the temples he is 
the first deity to be worshipped. On Vijjiyaka Caturtti Day, Vifll- 
yakar Akavnland other hymns are sung. The pious observe a 
day’s l&st, kcown as'Caturtti Viratam’. A clay image is wor¬ 
shipped at home and taken out in procession for immersion in 
any wster-spread or in the well. 

Legend and symbolism associated with this pot-bel!yed God 
(who is considered a bachelor in Tamil Nadu) is fascinating 
reading to children during the celebrations. Special anointings 
are made to this deity and artistic canopies put up in front of 
his temples for holding lectures and music program nes. His 
favourite foods are prepared and distributed. 

Narar&tlri 

The most artistic of festivals is celebrated as Rim Lit a ift 
North India, Durga puji in Bengal and Dtmehra in Karnataka. 
In Tamil Nadu it is called Navarlitri or the Festival of Nine 
Nights, it comes off in Septembir-CLitober during ihi Timil 
month of Purattici. 

NavaraUri is celebrated with great eclat even today in 
such of the temples as have had links with Vjjayanakar dynasty 
(eg. MiQi)ci Temple, Maturai) and in such of the former 
Zamindaris as had political Jinks with Vijiyanakar’s Chieftains 
ip Tamil Nadu (eg Rlmatutapuram andSivakafikai). Dolls and 
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other trinkets and images of Gods and Goddesses are decorated 
with captivating dress and bedecked with fragrant flowers and 
costly jewels and arranged in tiers by young girls or artistes 
with a critical eye for detail* On each evening, it is a veritable 
fairy-land and a myth or legend is brought back to life with 
great care and attention, in the ‘Kola’. Group singing is prac¬ 
tised Discourses, Symposia, seminars, music and dance progra¬ 
mmes are held. 

On the last day the deity is taken out in procession to shoot 
arrows in different directions to destroy demons. Lads try to 
get hold of the arrows. 

The first three evenings are in honour of Durga; in the 
second three evenings, homage is paid to Laksbmi and the last 
three evenings are reserved for worshipping Saraswathi, culmi¬ 
nating in Vijayatasami on the tenth day. It Is on this day that 
the children are initiated in the three R’s and put school for the 
first time. Thus Nivar-ittri is a season to pay encomiums to 
heroes and to producers of wealth and give artiste i aud< crafts- 
mao an opportunity to display thisr talents. Teachers are 
honoured with presents and entire schools, in rural areas, move 
to the homes of the newly admitted boy /girl to orient him/her 
with school-life. 

The social significance of Navarattri is manifest in the all¬ 
round joy and spirit of togetherness of the people, of family 
re-union* During the festival, qumels are patched up; cultural 
life receives some sort of a revival. 

To students of hiitory, I may recall tbaL TirumUai Nlyak, 
ruler of M-iturai, decorated himself in royal style each evening 
during the nine days cf Navarattri and sat in the Ratbna Siraha- 
sinam (Turone-ssat of gemO at his corka vilas Palace (now 
known as Tirumalai Nayak Mak$l). 

Tfpavali 

Tipivaji in October-November is a popular festival It is 
an occasion of great excitmeat and rejoicing, The legend behind 
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It ascribes the celebration to the destruction of a demon, Thus 
Tipsvali symbolises the triumph of good over evil, har&Idrng 
peace* contentment and fulfilment. 

Tipiva|l literally mean3 ‘festival of lights or lamps’. There 
Jsan infinite variety of lamps in different shapes and sizes, 
Indian civilisation has been built round the adoration of the sun- 
fire and lamp. Therefore Tiparu is indispensable in temple 
rituah and atlipavaji. 


With a wide assortment of tasty food oil massage and bath 
and new apparel for everyone in the family, merry'making is at 
its peak. It is the occasion of a happy home-coming of near 
and dear ones. Fire-works and crackers are used in huge qiian* 
titles to produce sounds that deafen our ears aad it is great fun 
for the young. Thus Tspivajiprovides employment to thousands 
of persons in the Sivakasi Fireworks Units and to the craftsmen 
weaving the exquisite aarees in EUftcipwam and elsewhere. 


Qilmongers, cloth-merchants, sugar merchants etc. have 
a brisk business in the Tipivali season. The festival helps textile 
mills and handloom weavers Indispose of their accumulated 
stocks of cloth. 


Tipsvali has now bejoms a festival of the affluent, addin' 
to the wages of the poormen who imitates the elite. 


As the festival takes place ai a period when agricultural 
operations are in full swing, the agriculturist has to find money 
hrw'ug w.g.,,0 l.b=.„„ I.,* fWd „d , 0[ Jnic6 „; 

of fertilizers, pestieidu end input,, jo ,|,e egtlcultoriett. by end 
large, try to skip off Tip&vajf. J 


Kanla Sash[i 

Kanta Sash t i is celebrated in all the temples for Muruka 
In the Pajai Vitus, it is a grand affair. 

Sashti or sixth day of the full moon and sixth day of Ihe 
new moon are favourite days for Lord Muruka. Devotees of 
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Muruka observe partial or full fait on each Sashti day and 
throughout the kanta Sashti period. 

The Sashti falling in on the waxing moon period in the 
month of Aippati (October-November) is the day on which 
Muruka is believed to have killed a super-demon called Cnrapa* 
toman. This is commemorated in the six-day festival of Kanta 
Sashti as a symbol of perpetual destruction of Evil by Gad. 

Each of these six days is, by custom, set apart to recite the 
glory of Muruka from one of the six scriptures in His praise- 
Tirmnurukanuppatai, Kantar Kalivtgpl, Kantar Anupati, 
Kanta r AlaAkkram, Kanta Sashti Kavacam and Kanta Puragam. 
Giant-sized images of four Asuras are moved on uplifted 
chariots and these encountered and destroyed by the Lord, 

At Pa|agi t for this festival and for this only, the Utsava r 
deity of Cignakumirar comes down from the hill-temple, kills 
the Asuras at four direction-Comera while on a festive proces¬ 
sion round the hill and triumphantly returns to His abode in the 
hill. This is on the sixth day. All the other events of the festival 
take place in the hill-temple. On the seventh day, Muruka 
marries VaHi. This divine marriage is celebrated both in the 
hill temple and in the Periya Nfty&ki Temple. 

Klrttikaf Tipara 

This is a festival for Fire, one of the five elements. This 
festival is said to be the oldest festival of the Tamils and is 
mentioned in Kar Nlrpatu, Kajavaii Nlrpatu etc. 

Though it is celebrated in all villages and towns, the pride 
of place belongs to TiruvagQtmalai where it is a 10 day 
festival celebrated for 16 days. It starts with Turkimpa] Festival 
at the Turkai temple and ends up with a festival for 
Cagtikesvar&r. 

It is full-moon day in Klrttikai (November -December). 
The location is 2,700 ft high Annarfuja or the Hill of the 
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Holy Beacon at TinivigQimalai 200 km south-west of Madras. 
Ai the sunsets, so huge fire bla 2 fs out on the top of the moon- 
tiin, its fleme being fed with vast quantities of melted hotter 
(ghee) and rarophor* It burn* for many days and can be seen 
frr nrany miles sreund. Whoever sees it, worships it* 

At night on Klrttikai Day, massive weeden cars carry 
richly jewelled images of Gcds created on sifter vehicles. To 
T* mils, this hill is the sjo bc-1 ef spirit Imirat* in Matter, the 
spiritual centre cf the wcrld and the large Siva Tutplc at its 
fwt is a sacred place cf pilgrims-ee-fc<irg dedicated to one of th® 
five eltments-Fire. 

Any visitor will be struck and impressed by the temporal!* 
ti es attached to the temple* Ssints sapes and seers like Aruga. 
kirimter and Remaps Maharishi have been associated with 
TlruYtwftmalau 

All Hitsdni celebrated the day by adorning their homes 
with rows of earthen lamps. Villagers set bonfirea in public 
squares and enjoy the huge conflagration. 

Devotees offer quantities of ghee (melted butt er) to the 
Tirirvapglmalat Temple for Maka Tipanv 

Markali-Tho Festival of Tiruppavni And Tlruvemplvai 

The sounds and sights that fill the dew-soaked dawn 
of every day in the month of Marks]I (mid- December to mid- 
Jannary) provide a link with the past. The temples that are 
alive and alit even before the birds are awake, the dutiful house 
wife who decorates the house with Kolarns and pumpkin 
Dowers and lights liit brass-lamp before the images in the 
chapd-roofii at home, the children who devoutly repeat the 
lilting verses of Saint Jill's Ttiupplvai and Saint Mapikkavi- 
cakar’s Tiruvempavai-representing the Vaishnava and Saiva 
faiths respectively and the elderly persons who go round the 
streets in groups singing hymns to the time beat of cymbais 
and mifudanganHhete remind man of his doty to God and his 
fellow*men. 
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Mirkali and kolam go together. Kolam is an auspicious 
symbol and the young girls, freshly bathed, go about the rituofg 
of decorating her threshold with traditional rice flour motifs 
before sun-rise. Only on these thirty days, flowers are placed 
on the Kolam. usually pumpkin flowers of red or white colour. 
Depending on the availability of the flower one or five flowers 
arc placed, each over a handful of cowdung. 

There are different artistic and geocueterical patterns for 
the days of the week and to propitiate certain deities This art 
is believed to appeal to man and God alike. 

jrudra Darshan 

Tiruvatirai or Arudra Darshan festival on the full-moon day 
of Markaji is sacred to Lord Najaraia, the dancing Siva; 
streams of devotees flow to Citamparam to attend this festival 
at the temple of Temples for the Tamil Saivites, Lord Siva is 
believed to have revealed Himself to Saint Ma&ikkav£cakar on 
this day on the completion of his recital of TiruverapSvai. 

In Pirnr or Mglaic citamparara, Lord Siva is believed to 
have giver* darshan to Kimategu (the divine cow of plenty) on 
this day. In the small hours of the morning, oil, milk, honey, 
coconut water and curd ire poured over the image of Siva and 
the ceremony continues till day-break when the Lord appears 
in front of the cow. 

VaikiiQta Ekltad 

Id the month of Mirkali (December-January) a 20-day 
festival begining with the bright footnight takes place at 
Srirafikam, the temple of temples for Tamil Vaishnavites- 
Huge crowds attend the MOkigi Avail ram or Nicciyir 
Kolam os the tenth day and the El atari on the eleventh day. 
4,000 stanzas sung by the Alvars are recited in this festival. 
On the fifteenth day, the encounter of the Lord with Tirumai* 
kai 31 v.r takes place and the Tiruvay&oli festival which that 
3(v.r Inaugurated is concluded on the twentieth day. On the 
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eltvufb day and every day thereafter, Lord RaAkanita comes 
through the Paiftintpcta Vi cal c r Gateway to Heaven to receive 
offerings of several edibles sod blefs the Saints tod returns to 
tbe sanctum sanctorum in a ceremonial procession. 

On tbe day previous to the Vaiku$ta Ekitsci Lord Ra&ka- 
sita’s image is adorned with Mokigi Alaikaram to bring home 
to the faithful the point that the world is uncertain like the 
changing of the Alaflkiram and everyone must 
worship God for the removal of birth and death through the 
Paramapats Vleat which is kept open only for the neat 10 days 
so that the devotees can get salvation by passing throught it. 

Float Festival 

Tbo float festival at Maturii celebrates the birthday of 
Tirwmalai Niyak of the 17th Century who was one of tbe great 
mien of this famous temple-town and the builder of the Makll 
named after him, the Ptttuma&tapam etc. The event takes 
place on Tai Foam or full-moon day in January-Fcbniaiy. 
Deities from the Migi|ci Temple clothed in silk and decked 
with jewels and flowers reach the five k-m. distance to the large 
tank known t* Miriam mao Tcppakku]acn f at the eastern end 
of the City, in a grand procession. They arc then placed cera- 
monially in a gaity decora red float illnmiiiatcd hy hundreds of 
lamps and taken to tbe shrine in tbe centre of the tank, with the 
chanting of hymns and other sounds of temple music. 

Special festivals are held linking up in the rivers the Gods 
of several temples; one such is tbe Saptha St hint festival of 
Timvalyiru where deities of seven nearby areas assemble. There 
is a similar festival, on a i mi liar scale, at Ratal Dr on tbe 
Kejilam. 

Maki Siranttiri 

Makl Sivarittiri means ‘The Great Night of Siva.* Tradition 
has it that on this day. Lord Siva comumcd the deadly poison 
which emanated when the ocean of milk was churned by the 
Devas and Asttras and this lived the Universe on the new moon 
night in Febmry-ICareh or Miti. 
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It is celebrated at all important temples for Siva; bat the 
pndc of place goes to Varanid, Ramesvaram and other Jyothi 
Lin^a shrines. There is special illumination on this day. 

In Rimasvaram, it is a 12-day festival picking np momen¬ 
tum from the ninth day onwards when the important vlkagas 
are taken out. 

The pilgrims North in India from bring the waters of the 
Ganges for this festival in special containers (Called Amrit) 
and this is a rare sight indeed. 

The Maks Siv&rattiri proper comes off on Amlvisai day-on 
the 10th day of the festivai-and throughout the night there are 
four different aoointations (milk, curd, butter, honey) every 
three hours. ^People keep awake all the while till the last Api- 
sekam is over at dawn. The 1,008 conches kept in the temple are 
used for.Maka Sivarattiri Apisskams. 

PahkuQi Uttaram at Pala&fi 

The most important festival at Paianl, the famous Nfuruka 
shrine located mid-way between Matursiand Coimbatore, is the 
Padkugi Uttaram in March-April on the day Uttaram star is in 
the ascendant. This ten-day event at the Tiru 5vipsku(i 
temple at the foot of the hills is attended by 5,00,000 people. 

On each day, the Utsava deity of Muttukkumiracimi along 
with His consorts VaJ|i and Teyvaylnai is taken in procession 
in the for enoon and again at night. On some days, the proces¬ 
sion covers the kiri Vi around the hill of the temple of Lord 
TagtiyutaplQi. Groups of trained Tivaram musicians sing 
TiruppukaJ and other hymns in chorus at these procession. 

The deity is mounted in chapparamj ivory palanquin, 
Kimatepu, golden peacock, it{uk kign* silvar elephant, silver 
chariot, golden horse and other vikanas (carriers) at the street 
level and on the fifth day in the golden car, atop the hill. The 
seventh day the Pankuni Uttaram is the day of days. The deity is 
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taken to the waters for a dip at dawn. A pair of wooden saodals 
Klva(i and I|umpao Tail art also anointed. This is followed by 
Maki Abtsikam before coon. In the evening, the large chariot 
is drawn by thousands of peopk-the h'gb and the low-with great 
devotion and humility. 

On the eighth day* near the Vaiylpuri tank, all eyes are 
turned towards the sky to untch ihe illumination of crackers 
(Viaa Vetikkai). 

The deity is richly dressed and bedecked with jewels, in 
different styles throughout the festival period. Electrical illumi¬ 
nation is done on a lavish Scale. Religious discourses are given 
by a team of eminent scholars. 1 he festival season is a music 
season as well, with well-known artistes giving vcciil and instru¬ 
mental concerts. Nayyic^i Milam, Villup P§nu (Bow Song), 
Harikatl K ala tM pair (extempore telling of epic stories), pomm?- 
llftam (Shadow Play), Karat am dance etc are the other 
attractions providing feast to the senses. 

Poor feeding is arranged by several institutions who have 
endowment for this noble purpose* 

During ihe course of the feitival, ihe deity's spirit is 
elieved to enter seme devotees who will thereupon act as 
l ough they arc in a slate of delirium and give out forecastsof 
coming events. 

A hundred thousand people-in some years, even larger 
awn shave off their heads, as penance and offertheir fondly 
p° 10 f ** c deity, during ibis festival. In short. 
3 uqi Uttanm is a festival to be seen, to be believed. 

Car Fettiraff-Timvirfir And MaitipUr 

Of an temple festivals, Car festival attract large crowds* 
e temple car is a huge wooden structure, a picture of symme- 
The canopy is ornamental and has an impression appea¬ 
rance as it rises tier by ties, and resembles in shape the temple 
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structure. The cars or Tars are drawn by the devotees and halt 
at preiciibed steps called Magtapams, specially built for the 
purpose,«where coconuts, fruits, flowers and silk cloth arc 
offered to the deities seated on the car. 

The massive car of the Tiyakara ja Temple, Tiruviror in 
Taficlvir District drawn in the post harvest season in May, is 
the biggest in India ai:d used to need atleast 10,000 persons to 
pull it. It is now drawn by 2,000 devotees thanks to the provi¬ 
sion of steel ailes riuV hydraulic brakes. The high and the low 
drag the car on terms of perfect equality and regard it as a 
memorable event hv participating in which they have earned 
merit. 

The car of Kapllisvara Temple, MaillpDr, moves on the 
seventh day of the Partkuni Uttraro Festival in March-April. 
The cars exquisilively carved and painted and it is a breath 
taking sight. 

Village Festivals 

Each village has'a festival and (his is true of aD the I8.CC0 
villages in Tamil Nadu. 

Let us take the coastal village of 10 K*ny*- 

kuroari District. 

The Kota Festival or Festival for making offerings to the 
Divine Mother, Pakavati Amman is celebrated here. Devotees 
afflicted with various mclodees come hereto pray as a last resort* 
They find miraculous improvement here even though the best of 
medical attention has failed them before. The Kota festival comes 
off in the Malayalam month of Kumpam (February-March) end¬ 
ing with the last Tuesday of the mouth. Pilgrims walk from 
Kerala, surrerndcriog all their ego at the feet of the Divine 
Mother. Offerings include nee, pepper, jaggery, turmeric, dolls, 
silver and wood pieces, being replicas of parts of the human 
body. On the last day, the priest offers the ofukka puja at mid¬ 
night in an atmosphere of solemnity,pin-drop silence, devotion 
and fear. A liquid made of lime, turmeric and other ingredients 
is offered to the Goddess. 
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Mid Mikim 

The Makam Festival comes off in the month of Macion the 
day when Makam it the star- Images of gcd$ ard geddess are 
taken out to the sea for a dip. In areas away from the coast, 
the rivers or the larks are ibe centres fer this float festival. 

The Makam is an annual event; but once in 12 years, ita 
Importance exceeds the bounds of imagination when the planet 
Guru or Jupiter enterscirckani(Leo) rign.the Mali Makam fes¬ 
tival takes place U ilie Maka Mikem lank in Kvnipal Ogam. 

Vast crowds - the exact number is anybody’s guess gather 
in Kumpakagam and the ordinary folk have a dip in the tank, 
along with saints and philosophers, the royalty and the elite. 

All the rivers of india are said to meet at this tank on this 
day and so a purificatory bath on this particular day is consi¬ 
dered equal to the combined effect of dips in all the holy riven 
of India. 

K amblbi i be ki m 

Kumbibishekam are also important festivals. They art 
consecration ceremonies of new temples or rc-dcdication of old 
temples after renovation. 

ft is essentially a water festival. Water brought from holy 
rivers is kept in special containers and prayers held for a fow 
days at the yaka Calais to instil magnetic and spiritual qualities 
to the waters. When they are poured over the temple towers, 
their sac redo ess is so widely reconized that people try to get a 
drop or two of it over their heads. 

Attendance at ylka cilti is believed to ensure good health. 

People travel many miles on foot, on bullock cart or other 
conveyance. Some of them carry headloads of cooked food or 
cooking utensils* resting a while on river-beds or in choultries, 
the inns for pilgrims. Attendance at Kumbibisbekams Is con* 
sidered one of the significant ways for invoking the blessings 
of the Almighty. 



THE SCULPTURAL TRADITION OF THE TAMILS 

V. Compati Sthopan 

The object of this paper is to focus tbe attention of Scho¬ 
lars on the br&Qch of Sbilpaic Literature, the study of which 
has been mostly neglected, inspite of the fact that this literature 
has been a collective source of inform stion and inspiration for 
the generations of Sculptors and Architects of the Tamil Country. 

Hence at the outset, an attempt has been made to present a 
backgonnd knowledge about this class of literature, the field 
covered by them, number of works that were in vogue in the 
distant past and the number of works that are available for the 
present day Sculptors and Traditional Architects. 

An attempt has also been made in this piper to throw a 
little light on the most celebrated authority on Architecture 
and Sculpture and on later authors who drew inspiration from 
this source. 

1 have provided an extensive list of Vastn Shauns born of 
Tamilnad so that. Scholars interested in this field may find it 
useful for their research work. 

I am confident that I will be able to introduce to the 
Scholars, a subject long neglected and induce them to work in 
this direction. If they do so, I am sure they will unravel the 
mystery eclipsing or enveloping this class of technical literature. 
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Tamilnad is the er&dle of Fine Arts. Very fine art tradi¬ 
tions in Music, Dancing, Literature, Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture have sprung from this soil and they are still pre¬ 
served in their pristine form. In the fields of Sculpture and 
Architecture, as in every other field, she has developed a unique 
tradition characteristic of her creative genius. 

The sculptures ofMamallapuram, Kslukumalai end Citara- 
param, the copper and bronze icons of the Pal lava and Cola 
periods, the Vimagas of TaBcivor, Kaftkiikogta Co|npuram 
and Uttiramirur, the Kopuras of nruva^oaamlai, Citamparam 
and Maturai and thousands and thDnsands of sculptures and 
architectural edifices elsewhere are expressive of those great 
traditions, stilt holding a very high place in the co nity of 
of World’s great plastic arts. 


The World of Arts is bzstUr awire of these treasures than 
of origiial literature called Shilpa-shistrjs, studied, practised 
and preserved by the Shtipis of the Tamil country and handed 
down to generations. 

Shilpashatras, otherwise referred to as ci[pi NqI. Taccn 

Nalor Stiiipa Grantham, are useful records of 'experience 

or generations and experiments of centuries’ in the field of 
Visual am. 


‘Shilpa’ and ‘VastiT are the two terms used respectively to 
denote the literatures oa Sculpture and Architecture. Early 
writers on this branch of literature though aware of this distinc¬ 
tion. included Sculpture in the science of Architecture, for to 

,i. ei ^* CUlplIare W3S SUbsLrvisnt to architecture For instance 
Uk Manama ,s a V astU shastra-architectural treat ire-though 22 
out of ,0 chapters are assigned to sculpture Maya matam is 
another work on Architecture, sometimes called Maya Vastn. 
but some portions on iconography are also discovered in the 

to u ? nen,al Manuscri P ,s Library, Madras, attributed 
Maya and forming parl of Miyamata, wherein is found 
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described Siva Tandava Lakshanam* led ram at am and Viswa- 
karmeeyam are also Vastu Shastras. possessing iconometnc and 
iconograpbic material. 

Vastu-shastras are sometimes called Shijpa-shastras, 
because Indian Architectural edifices are full of sculptural 
details all over the structural form. Architecture, as some one 
has poetically put it is ’Frozen Music, and hence the term Shilpa, 
of late has come to mean both Architecture and Sculpture. 

There is also a good reason in bringing these two separate 
branches under the common term 4 Silpa\ The Science of Archi¬ 
tecture is concerned with three aspects-social and physical en" 
vironments, science or technique of construction and artistic 
expression. We find all these three, admirably blended and 
given in concise and easy form for the artists to practise, know¬ 
ledge and practice in sculpture are very essential for an archi¬ 
tect, for they provide a strong base conducive to creative and 
artistic expression. In the olden days, art and architecture 
were never isolated from each other. Now-a-days, we find 
contemporary artists and architects on two separate planes, 
pulling in different directions and finding very difficult to come 
to terms for evolving a contemporary National Architecture 
Where mechanical precision plays a prominent role, the aesthe* 
tic aspect disappears and the architect ceases to exist. So from 
the very beginning, the master-builders of Tamilnad had always 
been mastersculptors. 

The art of Indian Sculpture and Architecture has got a 
history of over two thousand years- In the olden days, there 
were three schools Nagara, Dravida and Vesara, which gave 
rise to three other schools-namely, Kalrnga, Varata and Sarva- 
desika. Every school has evolved a set of literature on Art, 
though the underlying spirit or force is one and the same. The 
experience is the same, but the mode of expression is varied. 

My paper is concerned with the Shilpaic literature of the 
southern or the Dnvjdian School. 
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It is said that there were about one hundred Shilpa-shait- 
ias fa the past and that certain shilpis have collected the names 
of such works, as for instance in the preface to ‘Sbilparatna- 
kara’, published by Sri S.A. Kuroaraswami Acbary, Paranki- 
pettai, Madras State, Mr. Acbary Las furnished a list of 97 
siIpa texts. We have, in fact, other authentic references to 


to the existence of 32 Vastu texts, in 
compiled them. 

the names of authors who 

1. 

Viswakarmceyam 

17. 

Adisaram 

2, 

Viswam 

18. 

Visalaksham 

3* 

Viswasaram 

i9. 

Viswakasyapim 

4. 

Prabhodam 

20. 

Vastu bodham 

5* 

Vruttam 

21. 

Mahatautram 

6 . 

Mayamatam 

22. 

Vastu Vidyapathi 

7, 

Twasbta Tantram 

IS, 

Parasariyakam 

8 

Manasaram 

24. 

fcalayupam 

9. 

Nalara 

2J. 

Chaityam 

10, 

Mana Vldhi 

26. 

Chitram 

11. 

Manakalpam 

27. 

Avaryam 

12. 

Manasaram 

28. 

Sadhakasara-Samhiiai 

13. 

Behusmtam 

29. 

Bhanumaiam 

14. 

Srushtam 

j0. 

Tndramatam 

15. 

Manabodham 

31. 

Lokagnam 

16. 

Viswabodhayauam 

32. 

Sou ram 


In an unpublished Vastu manuscript, called ‘Manusara 1 , 
attributed to the Sage Mann of the Viswakarma, group, we have a 
reference to twenty eight Shilpa shastras. They arc: 


K Isana m 

2. Viswakarmceyam 

3. Vrutham 

4. Mayamatam 

5. Bhargavam 

6. Vastu Vidya 

7. Parasariyam 


8. Chitrakasyapam 

9, Markandam 

10, Manasaram 

11, Prayogamanjari 
12* Go pa lam 

13. Peruhitam 

14. N&radeeyam 
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15. 

Indramatam 

22. 

Kulal&m 

16. 

Bhanem&tam 

23. 

Chi tram 

17. 

Boudhamatani 

24. 

Chitrayamalam 

18. 

Narayaneeyam 

25. 

Vasishtam 

19, 

Gouthamam 

26. 

Chftrahahulyam 

20. 

Kasyapam 

2?. 

Manokalpara 

21, 

Manusaram 

28, 

Desikam 


These 32 and 21 Shilpa-shastras are called ‘Mukhva* or 
principal shastras, as there are many concise and minor works 
called Upasbilpas. The purpose of the Upushilpa’ is to give a 
short summary of great or principal works for ready reference* 
For instance, Shilparatna of Sri Kuinara, is an ‘Upashilpa* deal¬ 
ing with Sculpture and Architecture, based on Mayamata and 
Kasyapa and also on Isanagurudeya-paddhathT 

An examination of these authentic list of Shastras will show 
that there were as many as fifty two Shilpa-sastras in vogue 
among the southern school; but to-day, it is heart-rending to 
note, that we are having only NINE principal treatises more oi 
less in complete shape. They are: 


1* Mayamatam 

2. Viswakanueeyam 

3. Manasaram 
A Manusarain 

5. Indramatam 


6. Vastu Vidya 

7. Kagyapam 

8. Chitrakasyapam 

9. Narayaneeyam 


These nine shastras are to-day studied and consulted by the 
Shjlpis of Tamilnad in carving out temple projects and making 
of sculptures* We have also a Grant ha or Anthology, contain- 
ing a few important chapters culled from various Shilpi text? 
from which the existence of C^itrababulyam, Viswakasyapan # 
Viswasarafl^ Yiswamitraro, Chitradbikaram, and Maha. 
yiiwakatmeeyamf is confirmed. 

In addition ,to the above-mentioned texts, there are 7 
Upasbilpas that are widely used by Shilpis of Tamilnad. The 
Upasbilpas are: 

- 12 - 
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1. Sakaladbikara of Agastya 

2* Shilpa ratna of Sri kumara 

3. Shilpa-* ratnakara 

4. ManushyaUya • Chandrika 

5. Sarvartha Sirpa Chintamani 

6. Brahmeeyam 

7. Sara swat ecyim 

Sbilpaic Material in A gam as and Sumhitas 

The Shilpa thastras are written in consonance with the req¬ 
uirements of Agamas or liturgies] texts. Hence, shilpaic mate¬ 
rial, as found in original Shilpa-shastras is also available in 
concise form in the Agaroa texts. Of the twenty-eight Saiva 
Agamas, Kamikagama, K&ranagfima t Suprabcdagama and 
Vathula gama contain useful architectural and iconographic 
material. Shilpis of Ttmilnad have great veneration for these 
liturgical texts and study and consult them, when attempting 
temple projects. Vaishnava Samhitas of Pancharatra and Vaik- 
hana a systems of worship, also possess shilpaic material worth 
all study and practice- Agnipurana and Matsyapurana also 
refer to architectural and iconometric iconographic material. 

The North Indian Shilpis possess Shilpa texts based on the 
tradition they have developed. They are not followed by the 
South Indian Shilpis, although many points exist common to 
both. Here, 1 feel, it may not be out of place, to mention some 
or the Shilpa texts of other schools. That these works are not 
found in our lists it note-worthy, 

1* Vast ura ja Vallabham 5. Prasadamanjari 

2. Aparajitapruchcha 6. Kotbindamandanam 

3. Rupamandanam 7. Samaraoagana-sutradbaram 

5 4. Diparanavam 8. Viswakm Vastu - Prakawm 

The contents of the Vaitu- shwtrai ofTamilnad can be clan*- 
fied under four head*. They arc: 
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1* Secular or Civil Architecture 

2* Religions or Temple Architecture 

3. Military Architecture 

4. Sculpture and Painting 

To help understanding of the various subjects dealt with 
in the Shi’pe texts, they ire grouped here under heads like 
secular, religious, military etc. But actually no line of demar¬ 
cation, as such, has been drawn in the texts themselves. One 
will find religious concepts pervading all through the four divi¬ 
sions, because religion, as understood by our ancestors, is a 
way of life. Its main purpose is to liberate mankind from 
ignorance. It is not intended for the glorification of any parti* 
cular deity or dogma. Religion tries to develop this kind of 
attitude to life, which expresses itself in all social and cultural 
activities. To a Hindu, secular and religious activities are not 
opposed to each other, but found to be complementary. 

Under secular or civil architecture, we have a good number 
of chapters dealing with varioss units of measurements, testing 
of soil and selection of building sites determinetiofl of the cardi¬ 
nal points of the compass, construction of storied buildings and 
mansions, laying foundation for structures, construction of 
palaces and entrance-arches, village and town planning, making 
of household utensils, bed steads and scats, making 
of thrones, and building of theatres for public eotertsiomsots. 

Under religious architecture, we have detailed portions 
governing selection of suitable sites for temples, tasks and gar¬ 
dens; apportionment of building sites into padsas or sqoares; 
foundations for heavy structures' orientation of buildings, infor¬ 
mation on the different ornate members and moulding constitu¬ 
ting temple structure: exhaustive details about the aesthetic, 
technical and philosophic aspects of Garbbagiuha, Mukbaman- 
dapt, Mahagnandapa, Prakaras, storied Vimanas and Gopuras, 
pillared pavilions and corridors; constructions of subsidiary 
shrines for attendant deities, characteristics of building meteri* 
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lit such it stones, bricks and tiles; specific!lions for ornamen¬ 
tal arches, doors etc, with relative embellishments and details 
of different parts of temple-cart and related construction tech¬ 
niques and ornamentations. Construction of tanks and wells 
are also elaborated. There are vivid descriptions of ceremonials 
connected with the laying of foundation stones, top-stones, 
deposition of gems and yantras and a host of other rites upto 
the consecration and dediration-stage. 

Under military architecture, we have references to the con¬ 
struction of forts for military purposes. Description of plan 
and other architectural details of defensive structures, such as 
Giri-durga (htU-fori), Vana-durga (forest-fort), Salila-durg* 
(water-fort) and Panka-durga (clay-fort) are all treated extensi¬ 
vely in the tests. Construction of moats, defensive walls for 
cities and villages, gate houses arc towards architectural arches 
or gate-ways are also dealt with elaborately. 


Under sculpture and painting, we have interesting meterial, 
Indian sculptural forms are poetic utterances in stone, wood or 
metal. The treatment of the human body end conception of 
form to invisible gods and goddesses are unique contributions 
of Indian genius to the world of plastic arts. The iconography 
and iconometry of Multitude of forms of divinities in a variety 
of moods and postures, the treatment of figures of animals and 
birds, descriptions of motifs and symbols used in sculpture and 
architecture, bewitching head-gears, hairstyles, variegated orna¬ 
ments and costumes, description of hastamudras or hand-poses 
all fall under this head. 

Under painting, we have useful material. The occurances 
of mineral celours in nature, method of pounding and colour- 
mixing for various shades, adhesives to be mixed with colours, 
preparation of colour* for painting architectural and sculptural 
objects that are exposed to sun and rain and also colours 

suited for painting of frescoes for Interior decorations are all 
Healed exhaustively. 
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The treatment of subject-matter in the Shilpa-shastras is 
very elaborate and is applicable to modern time* as well. The 
old traditions of Vastu-shastras are ‘living traditions* and will 
be the same for several centuries to come. 

The language in which most of the Shilpa-shastras are writ- 
ten is Sanskrit. There are only two Shilpa -shastras- Sirparat- 
nakara and Sarvarths Sirpa Chintamani-written in Tamil in the 
manipravria style. The Sirparatnakara., the larger of the two* 
contains U00 verses, said to have been collected from old manu¬ 
scripts, It is based on the Mayamata or Mayamuni, dealing 
with the aspect of housebuilding only. Other points pertaining 
to temple building are missing. Astrological mete rial governing 
building works has received elaborate treatment. However* it is 
a useful work, quite often consulted by Shilpis not versed in 
Sanskrit. 

Samrtha Sirpa Chintamani is also a Tamil work on house¬ 
building. The treatment of the subject-matter is similar to the 
foregoing one, 

All the 32 and 28 Shilpa-shastras stated to have been in 
existence in the past, were written in technical Sanskrit, in verse 
form, the script being Grantha, which has close relationship 
with Tamil scripts. Some of them Mayiraatam, Manusaram* 
Vastu-Vidya, and Kasyapam are printed from grantha manu¬ 
scripts in Dcvanif ar] scripts, while others are yet unpublished. 
The latter group of manuscripts are in Grantha script. In fact, 
the Agamas of the southern region, used by temple-priests, art 
also writ'en in Grantha script, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada 
Shilpis possess and study these shilpa-shastras, keeping them 
written in their respective scripts. Why, and when these Shilpi 
texts came to be written in Sanskrit is a subject for separate 
research. Though they are in Sanskrit, the theory dealth with 
therein is applicable cent percent to structures and property or 
Tamilnid and other Dravidian regions. They are the property 
of the Tamili. 
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The Shilpa-shastras abound in technical term*, Tamil and 
Sanskrit. Most of the terms are not found in dictionaries, A few 
of the Tamil words used in the Shilpa-shastras are as instanced 
below; The words are: Phalaka for urna* Ulika for Knmn- 
daka for ®Qp$th Kampa for «*ihL/ Vyala for afliw^uj Ghata for 
Kb a las a for &&bjld Arobalam for j(ihuG>u> Pothika for 
Qurr0ai& (blossomed flower), Sala for srrfa Taranga for^/r ®0 
Bhakti for u£0 Pattika for Bbadra for u#0fiuLj Bala 

Sthamba for iS&&R&arrm Pathtbanam for uiliferih These 
are only a few of many instances for the use of Tamil terms in 
the Vaitu shastris. 

Apart from these, there are hundreds of pure technical 
terms in Tamil that are in daily use with the Shilpis of Tamilnad* 
A few will not be out of place here. 

aluriku, ui_m& Patanku, ^saaflQa/Llifdjfrraj a^iveflik- 
kil, <#i_dMs 6 ajankal, Il&ftku, alarpaji, 

alaiyam, & DlgutaJ, Q/srflenff nericai, 

makara icai, Lnrrtb(n?G&m& n arraaicai, ifaikkaf^u 

Qw$ a-&$pib muiuttiram, Qmtftu Gun-J^sm® msiippotikai, 
U{ngttiyam, a.tl. 9 k® u(kfltu f Karukku, 

©eui 0 (^jstb Cilampuk kumutam, Pa^aik- 

kumutam, j$Gtiw&rrmfl nilatiksgi, intf^/ibs/rcs&fl MinSnklni, 
QmrTUf.uQuds Kotippeg, Qa/nfai&rr K 6 tiva]ai, Atr^pwirtii 
Kllpugaviy, Qa/r^a/si]* Koturikai, a \pthj8 Kalarji, sufluq 
Ct, nipu ( & jSu>ffssrth Ku r im| e am f Vittam, Q*tr<& 

KoniiVittam, Kafllyam, nilaik- 

kil, iSm&n**rr& PiliaikUl, ueoqptet Palamimai, in^dso 

Matalai, Akaniflu. sfyroj Viral 

Mujakksl. 

In this connection it may be remembered that he who goca 
out into the ShiJpj-world without the touch of Tamil terms, will 
stand confused foi all practical purposes, because in actual 
praetjee, the Sanskrit terms are rarely used. He t who knows 
only the Tamil terms, will have no access to the realm of Shilpa 
Shastras. So every Shilpi is expected to study both the 
languages. 
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Now* we will tom to the authors who hid been responsible 
for the authentic works on Sculpture and Architecture related 
to the Drividian School* 

In oae of the authentic works called* Ms ossa ram, under 
chapter 68 , entitled Madhocbista Vidhanam 33 names of autho¬ 
rities occur. They are: 

cfi*oj*/fiDrr Vicuva karma, offsrt)Gaj*«r Visvesan* sSwitafaym 
Visvasaran, iSyGuafisfr Pirapotakan* e8®$se Virutan, u)ti«r 
Mayan, $iat£$L—ir Tuvasta. ujoj# Mam), Naim, mameSjk 
Manavith, urr^seuar Manakalpa, massif its? at Ma Disarm, 
Qu® Fekusurutan, i9y&^t^a Pirasta, maarQuafifr 
Manapotan, dJcruoiCJu/r^OT VisvapoUn. Nayan, 

Atisaran, sBfa&fr Vicalan, samtiuifc Visvakasyapan* 

sja&v^iQua Vastu pot an, to^rr Mahat&ntifan* 

euash>&t8 jiainru ^1 Vastu vidyapsti, Lwrpwifain* Paracsiecyakan, 
Kalayupan. Caityan, &i/£y &sh CitrakiHi 

^oj/fu«ir Avtryan, *rrj§* fayfib^S^ai, Catakacaramhitan, 
u.Tgy Panu, gjj>$rrs*r lodiran, Gwasi&ar Logagyan, Qemyer 
Sowran- 

Sbilpis of Tamilnad hold these 32 authors dear to their 
heart and the shastras written by them are treated as authentic 
works on Sculpture and Architecture. They are consulted by 
practising Sbilapis and Sthapatis for their day-to-day affairs. 
Of all the authorities* noted above, Mayan is very much vene- 
rated, by all Shilpit, as tbe original compiler of a Vastu text 
entited Mayamatam. That he had been an indisputed authority 
on Architecture is confirmed by the occurrence of his name not 
only in Tamil literature but in Sanskrit works as well. 

Literary works in Sanskrit hold Maya as the architect of 
Asuras &&*&) and sometimes as tbe architect of the 

Devas(<j 0 *>*««ir). This is the selfsame Maya, whose daughter 
namely Mandhothari was married to Havana of Sri Lanka, 
Further Mayan is mentioned is Mahabarata and ha is ttated to 
have built a "Durbar Hair for the King Vodhistira on the sug. 
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geiiion of Sri Krishna. la Valmiki Raraavana, his name occurs 
frequently is for instance, in Kishkali Kanta, 51rd sargam 
about a mountain fort built by architect Mayan. 

But the twin fCivyai of Cilappatikiram and Maoim«kaIai 
have made deep an 1 siinificant reference! to the prevalence of 
i tradition in Tamihiad attributable to Mayan. 

For instance, in (Migaiyiram Patu* 

tta fCatai) of Cilappitikiram wo hare a reference to Maya f s tra¬ 
dition being followed by the SxJpis of Pnmpukir Days in the 
making of a bedstead with esquisite carvings on its legs. The 
reference is follows: 

'•tfussr LDfrP(/'H>j ‘ * (Mayan vitiltagfli 

magikkiUmalimicai). In another place, s3tp%i,QT(B$& 

mire*# (Intira Viiavorquita Kitai) we have direct reference to 
the adoption of Maya’s tradition by the then silpii for the cons¬ 
truction of a raandapara or pavilion and an Arch 
cuffed! (Tdraga Vayil). 

**JtS wrrtS^r 
&UJ& ,4«$ ^ljfS«ra/T O^TSV^iU.T.T ^ 

iLi/fr Q&rr®$gj uDjLJar <5)s»a/ ^rub 

qswfiij^rr^ c.i/rr£05TT €7,i#ti> 

&M3 LG Qo fjdr Lnpuik wsfri—Uib • 

M Nugviijiik ktmmiyar kigi marapin 
Tuyar nioku Citappinavar Toiler utavikku 
Mayag Vitittuk Kotutta roaripi B * jvai rim 
Orunkapn pu^arminku Uysrntor attum 
Arumpcfig marapin ma^ppam anfiyuni” 

Similarly, in us&fr ot&ti l*** (Malarvi B am pukka kitai) 

of Mspimekatai the reference is as follows: 

“icijsr trjtfa rpg jjsk" May? B paofilmitta 

marapinnitu tag 
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The references mcde, at this contest are mainly for high 
lighting the popularity enjoyed by the most ancient and celebra¬ 
ted architect Mayan, throughout the Indian sub-continent Not 
only for this, but the tradition established by him in Tamilnadu 
was a living and a real one in the very distant past. The self 
tame tradition of Mayan is still in vogue in Tamilnad and his 
work. Mayamatam is still being followed by all Shilpis here and 
throughout South India. This work embodies in itself the great 
sculptural and architectural traditions of the Tamils. Internal 
evidences on this paint are too many. 

There are other authorities on South Indian Architecture 
and Sculpture, of which nine texts along are extant now. For 
all of them, Mayamatam had been the primary and main 
source of information and inspiration. The Later authors like 
Manusaran, Kasyspan and Manusa have incorporated Maya's 
theory in their texts and elaborated on them enriching the same 
with their individual experience. 

In the family circle of hereditary Sthapatis there has been 
a talk that there had been a parallel work of Mayan in Tamil. 
This according to them was originally entitled as Ma)am and 
MayaQuI and later on captioned as Mayamatam. 

It is indeed the work of reserach scholars lo find out the 
origin of Maya aud his tradition *s ilso the language is which 
the original work was composed. 

We have authentic reference with regard to the existence 
of an Gss&tq) (fivjyrxcenofilj in Mapimetalai meant 

for the professional dancers. But we have no such reference 
as to the existence of this MayanQl or Mayam as held by the 
profession in the field. 

Finally, I wish to add that this class of literature is neither 
refeired to by ancient Sanskrit writers nor by Tamil authors. 
But this is the property of the Tamil soil out of which rich 
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triditions pertaining to Sculpture and Architecture have sprung 
and brought name and fame to Tamilnad at i home of Arts. 
Hence, it is appropriate that Scholars well versed both in Tamil 
and Sanskrit take up this project and cull out facts that will 
help the historian of Arts to bring out a more authentic version 
of the origin and development of ait Tradition of the Tamil 
Country. 



HISTORICAL HERITAGE OF THE TAMILS 

JC K. Pi Hay 

•'Most history is guessing, an4 the rest is prejudice” said 
Will Durant in his well-known - lhe Story of Civilization’. 1 
Developing the same idea further added that “the historian 
always oversimplifies and hastily selects a manageable minority 
of facts and faces out of a crowd of souls and events whose 
multitudinous complexity he can never quite embrace or 
comprehend.”* 

Great as these written were, their sweeping generalisation 
is unacceptable. Even in respect of the major part of medieval 
and modern history of countries like India much data have 
been collected and formulated. No doubt, there is still much 
that is unknown or indefinitely and incompletely known. But 
this too, has to be explored by assiduous effort; we must remem¬ 
ber that many facts unknown some decades ago have since been 
brought to light. It is important to remember that the pro¬ 
gress of archaeology, sociology, literature and other studies has 
disclosed several new facts and ideas. 

In respect of known facts deliberate perversion of truth 
actuated by chauvinism, prejudice and such other reprehensible 
factors must be cast aside. It is unwarranted to assume that 
at no time can we reconstruct the true history of many coun¬ 
tries of the medieval and modern periods. But it calls for a sus¬ 
tained effort and a balanced out-look. 
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Equally important Is the need for delving deep into the 
relatively unknown periods of the early bistory of the various 
countries. Regarding India, for mi lance, did we know any 
thine about the marvellous Indus Valley civilization before 
1922? We bad known only about the Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Sumerian, Babylonian, Syrian and Chinese civilization, to men¬ 
tion some. But the dhcovrty ef the Indus Valley or Harappa, 
as it is briefly known, culture has revolutionised the history of 
India and of the world. Thanks to the C-14 Test it has been 
taken ro have flourished between 2*00 and 1900 B C It is 
important to notice in this connection that very recent excava¬ 
tions in certain sites now in Pakistan throw new light on the 
extent and more important on the date of the Indus Valley civi l 
sation. Excavation at Rehman Dheri, 14 miles north of Dera 
Ismail Khan City have revealed the amazingly wide extent of 
the so-called Indus Valley eivil.z-iiion. There appears to have 
existed a cultural closeness between the northern part of Pakis¬ 
tan, Mundi Cak in Afghaaiitao, Hissar in Iran and even so fat 
as Namaz G?h and other sites in Soviet Turkemania. Moreover 
this discovery establishes the beginning of Rehman Dheri a few 
hundred year* earlier than Mahcnjodaro and Harappa. The 
first major steps towards urbanisation on the Indus plain, as 
well as the initiation of a picte-literate society, are evident 
from the recovered material The date of the rise of Rehman 

Dheri as a town mint’d with the Indus Civilization is 
reckoned by experts as about 3200 E C. 

Even more arresting is ihe fact that a factory site believed 
to have existed at Lcwan in North Pakistan about 4000 B. C- 
coanected with the Indus civilisation. The excavators have said 
tiut the Lcwaa factory wax used for the manufacture of stone 
tools of different types, including querns, grieding stones, axes, 
bn miners and ring stones. 

Ii may be noted that Ihe relics discovered at Rehman Dheri 
produced striking jewellery and pottery. Artisan* there mad. 
beads of gold, lapiz lazuli, carnclian, agate, jasper, turquoise, 
ivory and bone, terracotta and bone and ivory bangles. CuJtiva- 
tion of wheat end barley, chillies, mastord and wild oat seed* 
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also seems to have been adopted. It is likely that the area was 
irrigated by the Coma! Tank Znm River and by the Indus River, 
which apo>rerJiy flowed nearer the site than. Thus Rchmaa 
Dheri, Lewan and the adjoining places were at once agricultural 
and industrial; they witnessed a stage of transition from the 
rural to the unban setting. 

Now there arises the question oT the identification of the 
Harappm script; it continues to this day a baffling problem. 
Fr. Herat thought lh > language of the Harappan inscriptions 
was Proto* Indian, Pr Jto-Indo-Muducrraaeanor more specifically 
Proto-Dravidian and may be supposed to hive been the parent 
of all the modem Dravidiaq languages of India.* This has been 
supported more recently by the Russian and Finnish experts 
who working independently concluded that the language was 
Dravidian. Moreover, Iravadam Mahadevan has made an inten¬ 
sive study of the script and the words occurring in the Harap¬ 
pan inscriptions and thinks that they represent old Tamil. They 
are recorded in his ‘ Corpus of Tamil-Brahmi inscriptions.” 

But as against these Dr. $. R. Rao of the Archaeological 
Survey of India claims that the old Indus Valley script can be 
deciphered on the basis of its later development- He conducted 
excavations at Lothal, Rang pur, Rojdi and Prabbas and conclu¬ 
ded that in those places the old Indus script has survived and 
undergone certain modifications between 1900 B. C. IM)0 B. C. 
The script had become simplified as found from the writing on 
the pottery in the post-Harappan period as found in similar to 
Lothal, Rojdi and Rangpur had become simplified and discip¬ 
lined into an alphabetic system of 21 letters, with only two 
vowels, of which one was rarely used According to Dr- S- R, 
Rao, this late Harappan script is identical with the north seme- 
tic writings of the 18ib to izth centuries B. C* It is significant 
that Vestiges of the late Harappjn culture have beeu discovered 
recently in Andhra Pradesh in painted pottery. 

Another interesting fact stated by him is that he read nearly 
85 inscriptions in Lothal, Rangpur and other places and from 
them he found the names of Rishis, Deities, Asuras and Demi* 
gods and also the names of ordinary individuals, of commodi* 
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tics, of planets and constellations. He added that the names of 
deities, which later came to be identified with Shiva .Vishnu and 
other deities were also found. Dr, Rao added that of the nearly 
f0 words read so far, at least 60 arc traceable to the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean group of languages. They showed transition from the old 
Indo-Iranian to the Indo-Aryan (Vedic) branches of the Indo- 
European group. 

But he added that a small section of the Harappan popula¬ 
tion spoke a language not of the Indo-Aryan group but, at the 
same time, not Dravidian* His contention was that “the 
phonology and structure of the Harappan script so for deciphe¬ 
red did not suggest any appreciable connection with the Dravidtc 
or so-called Proto-Dravidic group of languages.** However, he 
thinks that the Indus population must have been cosmopolitan 
in character.* 

While these are the two main lines of thought regarding 
the Indus people, several writers have yielded to wishful think¬ 
ing and chauvinism one way or the other Many are the Tamil 
Chauvinists who assert that the Harappans were the ancestors 
of the Tamils, They associate Tamil to have been derived from 
a language spaken by a group of early people like the Elamites 
and Hurrians who came from the West and settled in and near 
the Indus Valley. Several European archaeologists like Bank 
and G. W. Brown Suggest the Elamite and the Human connec¬ 
tion with the Indus inscriptions. It it hoped by some that the 
survival in Tamil of place and personal names which can be 
traced to Human and Elamites leads us to suspect that some of 
them may turn up on the Indus Valley seals. The affinities bet¬ 
ween Elamite and the Dravidian languages have led Dyakonov, 
the Soviet historian, to assume that tribes related by language to 
the Elamites and the Dravidians were scattered throughout Iran 
In the 4th and 3rd millenia B. C. and perhaps later as well. T B. 
Hayar shows how certain words in Tamil and Mi layalam cor¬ 
respond to Hurrian words. He thinks that the name Forunen 
occurring in the Cankam age has its parallel in the Hurrian pur- 
hu-un-ni. Bligi in Tamil corresponds to B-ez-niia in the 
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Hufriia language. But all theta ccajtctures teem to be fir-fet¬ 
ched- They do oot indubitably prove the const ctiou of the Tamili 

with those who had come and settled in the lidos Valley Hon 

strikta| ie the feet that I. Utbdcru has read several __ 

fro® the earnest stratem of Tamil literatim hi the tadot tok. 
Particularly notable it that he reads the origin! same of 
Agaetya (Akattiya) in one of the India Valley tea It. It h weil 
known that Agniya it the legendary originator of Tamil 
«M* It )■ uMcmti,, that ja Hnrri.il Akks-tria kacomnoD 
peraoaal name It it made of two elemeau 'ak' meaning bring 
guide, and teia representing a Hurrian deity, a Herrin per. 
■ooal name Ari-Harpa it laid to be connected aiti Ayyapm j. 
K an n a da and MalayaUm, 

Now the quanta is whether these examples a coa- 

acctioa betwcca Hurriaaaad Dravidien as represented byTamils * 
These require further study. Among the pieces of evidence 
which suggest the Dnndian connection with the lades caitars 
the following may be mentioned Firstly the pottery of the 
Hirappaa culture and tint of the Tamil country in the megall- 
thic period, particularly ih Uraiynr, TirukkimpuliyOrand 
Korkai are similar. Secondly, ring wells were used ta both re- 
giows-panicularly in Kigdpwam then an many rink weJJi 
batsed ta the river beds aad oa the banks of the Vika van river. 
Thirdly, it has been recently aaaomced by Dr, s—»v«w. the 
well-known archaeologist that one of the terracotta 
figara (3"bj fro® Hsrappa bears resemblance to the 
Indian Natan® of the Cate period. But caa this be n>n to 
be eaytbing more than a matter ef chance? Foerthly, among 
objects of worship thare were among the India people Ihp 
and yonis. The yoni* were pcrced with a cylindrical bolt in the 
centre,and wen either round or had a wavy outline, it is well 
known that the Rjg Vedk Aryans condemned the worshippers 
of the Liaga. Again theSira Pesapati emit believed to have 
nisted among the lades Valley people was non-Aryan and pro¬ 
bably Dra vidian. 

Moreover, unlike the Rig Vedk Aryans the Mode 
livedn highly organised nr baa Ufa. Besides, among the skeletal 
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remains recovered from Harappa and Mohenjo Daro, the Aus- 
troloid is one pattern that showi affinity with skulls unearthed 
from the ancient cemetry of Aticcanallur in Tamil Nadu and 
with the Veddas of Sri Lnnka.® 

Perhaps one of the most important pieces of evidence of the 
Dravidian and particularly Tamil association wife the Indus 
Valley culture is the presence of the people speaking the Brahui 
language in Baluchistan. It is well known that the Braubi is 
basically connected with Tamil. To imagine that Tamils from 
South India had proceeded to Baluchistan and beyond is to 
think of an improbable hypothesis. Again, as noticed earlier- 
the Lycians of Asia Minor described themselves in their inscrip, 
tions as Triaimbi, a name which seems to have affinity with 
Dramila or Tamil, Moreover, it is notable that several ancient 
place names in Afghanistan, Iran and particularly in Mesopota¬ 
mia like Ur, Yeriur and Nippur have a Tamilian similarity.' 
Again, tile discovery of twenty Dravidian words in the Rig Veda 
by Prof, Barrow shows that prior to the Aryans portions of 
Nortn radii too must have been occupied by Dravidians. 

In this connection attention may be called to the inferences 
drawn by R. Raghava Iyengar and M. Reghav* iyengar to tri¬ 
bes like the Velir and the Kucar having migrated from the 
north to Cbe region of Tamil Nadu. It is shows from Pujam 
.iOL that the Yelsr chief Iruflkovel is described as having been 
descended borough fortynine generations from the V§]ir who 
emerged from the pitcher of a northern sage This pitcher myth 
is associated with (be history of the Chilnkyas as well as with 
certain North Indian legends. It is significant that the jar is an 
important symbol in the Indus script. Can these facts help us 
formulate a connection of the -ndus people with the Dravidians? 
Another popular legend is that Akast/a, the accredited father of 
Tamil, led a migration of 18 kings descended from Lord Krishna 
to Patiyil in the extreme south. 

Similarly the Kscar are also believed to have coma down 
from the north. The fact that they are known as l]am Kocar 
suggests, as I. Mabadevan points out, that 1 [an may refer to 
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filam. the hilly region near Baluchistan- These Facts gathered 
from the Cinkant literature reinforce the hypothesis of the con¬ 
nection of the Indus people with Elam on the one hand and the 
Tamils on the other. Though this strengthens the hypotheses 
suggested earlier, a more convincing piece c f evidence is needed 
to settle the question once and for all. 

While on the one hand some of the suggestions made on the 
bases of verbal similarities, connecting the Indus civilisation 
with Tamil have yet to be proved, some writers have sought to 
indicate certain pieces of additional evidence in support of the 
Vedic connection. T. N. Ramachandran claims to have discove¬ 
red a similarity between the Indus Valley seals and the Rig Vedic 
patterns of sacrifices.* He states: it would seem possible now 
to discover a remarkable correspondence that the scenes on the 
seals depict many events and scenes described in the various Rig 
Vedic hymn 3 themselves*. But he does not substantiate his 
hypothesis by specific evidence. He says again that the 
episodes narrated ia the Rig Vedic hymns are reflected in the 
Indus seals* Again no convincing example is provided. He 
claims that anthropomorphic forms of gods like Agni are found 
on the seals. He adds that the ‘description of Agni as surroun¬ 
ded by the seven Hotarah or other sacrificial members in a 
ritual as given in the hymns is virtually depicted to a detail on 
these seals*. This is nothing but a figment of the imagination. 
Again he adds that the Graet Bath in Mohenjodaro was cons¬ 
tructed for the final purification of the performer of a sacrifice 
like the Asvamedha. Tnere is thus no convincing base for his 
association of the Rig Vedic Aryans with the age-old Indus 
civilisation. 

fn fact the real identification of the Indus script and its 
relation with a known language cm be determined only if we 
get a bilingual inscription in the Indus script and another script 
which has been already idenitified. The situation is not so des¬ 
perate even though the efforts have so far failed to discover 
such a bilingual inscription. There was a time when the heirog- 

— 13 — 
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lypbic writing in Ancient Egypt was no! made out. But the 
problem was solved after the discovery of bilingual inscriptions 
engraved in heiroglyphic willing in which the figure of an 
object represented a word or syllabic. It must be remembered 
that the Brahms script itself was deciphered only in 1837 by 
Prinsep. He was able to achieve this from bilingual coins of the 
Greek rulers of north western India, in which their names and 
titles were given both in Greek letters and in Prakrit in Brahmi 
Idlers. Thus it is hazardous to make venture some assertions 
about the relationship of the Indus Valley civilisation with 
either the Aryan or Dra vidian civilisations though the probabi¬ 
lity alone may be indicated on the basis of the extant 
evidence 

One form of chauvinism has led to the view that both the 
Aryans and Dravidians were natives of lodia and wire not out- 
aiders. This seems unacceptable for the simple reason that the 
Iranian and Sumerian elements noticeable fespsetively in the 
Aryan and Dravidian civilisations of old could not have appea¬ 
red but for their having come from or through these respective 
regions. 

Lemur!an theory; In this context a reference to the so- 
called Umurian theory is essential because it his relevance to 
the origin and antiquity of the Tamils. Bit a detailed conside¬ 
ration of the theory need not be uidertikea here, since it has 
been examined at some length in ray book on the Saeiil History. 
It is well known that several Tamil scholars of old believed that 
there existed in the bygone ages an extensive mass of land con¬ 
necting South India with Sri Lanka, Malaysia, Indonesia, South 
East Asia and Australia on the one hand and Madagascar and 
South Africa on the other. This view was vaguely stated by 
Tamil scholars and was described as the Lemurian continent by 
certain Western writers. Tamil scholars developed this theory 
on the basis of Nakkfrar's commentary to the Iraiyagir Akap- 
P Jru l | which commentary appeared only about the 9th century 
A. IL Recently some Tamil writers speak of it as Kumarikka$- 
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^am Nakkirar referred to it in connection with his description 
of the Tamil Ca&kams. Certain references in Kalittokai and 
Cilappitikftrara advert to the submergence of land to the south 
of Kumari. The commentators of th 7 Tamil classics, like A|i- 
yirkkimltar and Nice nlrkk g*yar win lived b 2 twe;n the 12th 
and 14th centuries A. D, developed these views at considerable 
length. 

According to the theory expounded bj them in that vast 
expanse of land there was Maturai, later known as Teg-Maturai 
which was the capital of the Paetiyan king and the seat of the 
first Tamil C^ftkam. Many details funmhed about the Cankam 
are probably incredible, though it might have been true that 
several Tamil works ascribed to the first Cafikam are lost. Old 
Maturai wa» engulfed by the sea after which the second Cankam 
flourished in Kapafapuram. Several of the works produced by 
this Cankam alio are lost, except a fragment of Tolkappiyam. 

Another deluge devoured Ksp&lapurem and ultimately the 
Pantiyan cap tal and the third Capita® appeared in Maturai of 
the present day. There are mtny who believe that this was the 
real and ooly Cankam or Tamil academy uader the auspices o f 
which all the extant Cankam works were produced. 

It may be held that the theory of three Tamil Cahkams is 
not a pure myth. In this connection it may be mentioned that 
there i$ a small island called Maturai very near the northern 
part of Jiva. There is also another island called Maturai near 
the oast of Borneo. One or the 0 !h;r of these might have been 
the seat of the first Tamil Cankam. It is probable that the is¬ 
land near lava was the Maturai associated with the Cadkam 
because, early mankind might hive first appeared in lava, a 
fact suggested by the discovery of a skeleton of a creature resem¬ 
bling early man. Kapatapuram could well have been the scat of 
the second Ca&kam. Its existence in the past is indicated by the 
references to it in the Epics, the Ramlya^im and Maka- 
piratam. 
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European scholars supperted theLemurian theory on geolo¬ 
gical aod geographical grounds, the genesis of the name Lemu- 
ria was found in the monkey-like animals, Lemur, as they were 
called, which lived in that region. The name # Lemuria’ was first 
employed by au Englishman, Slater, to this wide expanse of 
land. 

There arises the question of the presence of the Negrito 
lelemcnt among the aboriginals of South India. Several eihnt• 
ogi>ts and anthropologists support this view and suggest asso¬ 
ciation of South India with South Africa or South East Asia. 
The totems found among ce;tain tribes of South India as well as 
the practice of using the boomerang by the KaJJar of South 
India are found to exist amo.ig certain original inhabitants of 
Indonesia aod Polynesia. Moreover, the languages spoken by 
the Muories in New Zealand and by people in the neighbouring 
islands are pronounced by experts to have affinity with Tamil, 

On the other hand affinities of certain backward classes 
with the Negroes of South Africa have been stressed by some 
researchers. Of course in respect of the black colour and flat 
nose there is some resemblance. But when it comes to a matter 
orthe ‘straight hair’, ‘wavy hair'or ‘curly hair 1 , the resemblance 
is by no means clear, though some European experts like Snow¬ 
den Junior think there is not much difference. 1 * 

Some writers have felt that African Negroes had come and 
mixed with South Indians and that they constituted the ances - 
tors of some of the Harijans in Kerala and Tamil Nade. Geo¬ 
logists have advanced a hypothesis that a great land bridge once 
connected India and Africa. Whether the Negroid element in 
South India is traceable to Africa or to Australia, is another 
difficult question. Probably they all formed inhabitants of one 
v*.st laud mass. The Negroids of Africa in the West and Oceania 
iu ihe East came to be separated by the expanses of the Indian 
Occam But this, too, is a piece of guess. It h not possible to 
b; mare specific about this difficult question, although some 
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assert that the contact between South India and East Africa 
rather than South Africa is more probable. But the assertion 
made by L* $, Seaghor that there was kinship between East 
Africans and Dravidians 11 seems to be wide of the mark, 
Lilian Hamburger held that there is a kinship between Kannada 
and the Bintu languages. 11 Alfredo Trombetii went to the 
extent of suggesting that Dravidian and Negro-Africaa langua¬ 
ges represented a common language, akin to Sumerian- 1 * This 
too seems to be a sweeping generalisation. 

The only reasonable conclusion is that there are some pro¬ 
babilities in respect of the Lemuritn theory and the Negroid 
element in South Indian population. It is not possible to assert 
as to how far they are true. Further advance in archaeology* 
ethnography, anthropology and other sciences alone can seille 
these riddles. 

In the pre ent state of our knowledge the possible conclu¬ 
sions are that the Dravidians came from Sumeria through EIam f 
settled in North India and established the Indus Valley civiliza¬ 
tion. Their language was in all probability akin to the language 
later developed as Tamil- As a consequence of repeated deluges 
the people of the Indus Valley moved south and east and some 
of them ultimately reached Sooth India and settled in modern 
Canarese, Telugu, Tamil and Malaysia® regions, 

In the distant past there must have existed a few places in 
South East Asia, where some of the ancestor* of the Tamils 
lived. These people might have developed the Tamil language 
and established in due course the Tamil Cankams. These hypo¬ 
theses alone can explain the early history of Tamil in Teg'' 
Maturai, Kapitapuram and Vaja Maturai. Perhaps some of the 
early Tamils had travelled westwards by the ocean and settled 
in Baluchistan, Elam and the Indus Valley, These postulates 
provide a plausible relationship between Tamil words and 
those found in the Elamite and the Hurjian languages, At 
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a later stage pctplc freer. Sitreria ltd cihcr rcgicns of Western 
Asia might have immigrated into the Indus Valley and mixed 
with the earlier immigrants. 

StiU earlier certain people of ibe Negroid stock either from 
South East Asia er from Africa might have come and settled in 
South India. It is not unlikely that some of them are the ances- 
tors of the Negroids in Tamil Nadu and other regions of Sooth 
India. Upto a certain measure wc have to agree with the casti* 
gallons of History of Will Durant indicated in the opening para 
of this paper. There are palpable guesses and oversimplifi¬ 
cations* 

Bat it is important to urge that these pessimistic writers 
themselves s dinit in another part of their work the historicity of 
the Indus civilisation They slate moreover that * between the 
he> day of Moherjo Daro and the advent of the Aryans a great 
gap stands in cur knowledge or rather that our knowledge of 
ihe past is an occasional gaj; in our ignorance’*. 14 Refreshingly 
they add a mere positive conclusion. The Dravidians "were 
already a civilised people when the Aryans broke down upon 
them; their adventurous merchants sailed the sea eves to 
Svmcria and Babylon; and their cities knew many refinements 
and luxuries. It was from them apparently that the Aryans took 
their village community and their system of land tenure and 
taxation. To this day the Deccan is stUl essentially Dravidfan 
ifi stock and customs, in language* literature and arts/* 1 ■ But 
unfortunately one is constrained to add that there are still un¬ 
certainties and contradictions in the conclusions advanced by 
these learned critics* The gaps have to be filled and the ulti¬ 
mate truths have to be arrived at only after further investiga¬ 
tion. As mentioned earlier, the situation is not desperate. 
Geologists, Geographers, Sociologists, Anthropologists, Linguists 
and Historians must all wirk in collaboration in order to arrive 
at the truth. 
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FOOT NOTES 

1- Will Durant, The Story of Civilization* I Chapter It P.12 

2. Ibid., P. 979. 

3. Certain writers have ascribed to Fr. Hcras the eooclu* 
sion that the ancient inhabitants of the Indus spoke the 
Tamil language. He protests indignantly against this 
erroneous interpretation. However he shows that the 
original name of the Proto-Iodo-Mediterranean was 
"Tramilar’ which was later transformed into "Tamilar* 
in India. 

4. These details are gatberel from the address Dr. S. R. 
Rao himself delivered in the Museum Society of Bom- 
bay on June 14, 1971. Dr. Rao is at present working on 
the Indus script as a Nehru scholar. 

5. We leave out the consideration of Lahovary's fantastic 
theory that the civilisation which flourished once in the 
region beginning from Iberia in Spain down to India 
were all connected with each other in respect of religi¬ 
ous rites and customs. Hts theory was based on the 
study of linguistic affinities but other similarities like 
ethnological and anthropological features do not sup¬ 
port his theory. 

6 . Bulletin of the Institute of Traditional Cultures, Year 

l97f, July-December, pp, 155-6 

7. Sec the author’s A Social History of the Tamils, VoIJ, 
p. 51. F. N. 

8. Transactions of the Archaeological Society of South 
India, 1957-8, pp. 47-5 *> 

9. Slightly different in area is the Good vaualand which 
comprised Sooth America and Antartica also. 

10. Snowden, Jr.: Blacks in Antiquity, Harward University 
Press, 1970. 

11. K.P. Aravanan, Dravfdians and Africans, Ed. 1977 P.4. 

12 . Ibid, p. 12. 

13. Ibid, p 10. 

14. Will Durant, Tho Story of Civilisation, Vo. I, p. 396. 

15. Ibid. 
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Archaeology, unlike the normative sciences, is not essen¬ 
tial for ti c development of [tc country. This makes it all the 
iBort precious, as no amount of ingenuity coi'ld recreate our 
artifacts and heritage of the past. It is natural for every 
country to be proud of its heritage, whatever be Its chronologi¬ 
cal and geographical span, and more so, if the heritage is the 
result or the intrinsic merit snd indigenous development. Wc 
as Tamils have one such heriu ge r nd in this paper l am making 
no effort* to enumerate and describe it, but tiy to appraise our 
own effects in recognising evaluating sed protecting the 
heritage. 

Geologically the peninsula is accepted as one of the oldest 
settled areas of the world, and the prehistoric tools of this area 
bav. considerable amount of antiquity. Study of prehistory 
an palacotology like many aspects of history, is a contribu¬ 
te.! of the European scholars and caterers. A vast amount 
o varieties of specimens were recognised and collected. It 
must be pointed out that the tradition and techniques stone 
ool makmg i, handed over from the most ancient right down 
to the M. gamble schools, which consisted as late as the period 
connected by the icim . f lOavenieoce “ihe Ca4kam times’*. 
Ue tradition of moulding stones must have been continued 
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from the Megilithic times to the time when the stone architect 
ture formulates itself, and it appears to be a fallacy to conclude 
that the temple architecture developed out of the cave styles. 

Up to till Cimisita Aiyer discovered and popularised the 
Cankam classics, and particularly Cilsppatikiram to anen* 
chanted academic world, the antiquity of Tamil culture has 
never been appraised objectively. Ihe European explorers 
who were very active have also failed to record the pretence of 
ancient sites of cities, despite their knowledge of the explora¬ 
tion of the terrain, because they never suspected that ancient 
cities could exist in Tamilnadu, Lacking knowledge of classical 
Tamil and overwhelmed by Ibc knowledge of Ssnskritic sources 
and studies, the early researchists never evolved a pattern of 
approach to penetrate into the undated past of Tamilnadu, On 
the one band they were discovering stone tools* which could 
be dated only in geological timings, and on the other, the 
epigraphs which dated the earliest Tamil dynasties from the 
sixth century only. 

The European scholars and a bend of Indian assistants, 
who developed into scholars later on, implicitly following the 
pattern of their master’s method of research sawr be commence¬ 
ment of the second world war freeze the finds for fresh explo¬ 
ration and discoveries. By at cut the fifties, enormous amount 
of data, most of them epigraphs were, utilised and the frame of 
history fixed, which is still almost the same. The voluminous 
data ou tools admitted civilization in various parts of Tamil 
nadu. From the prehistoric times, the archaeological history 
skipped long and jumped into the historical times commencing 
"datable'* history with the Pallavas, whose name was subject 
to torture of analysis more than that of any other dynasty The 
vast chronological span never recognised for some time the 
possible presence of some cities like Kivirtpp&mpatpnam, 
Uraiyflr, Maturai and many others. Thousands of Mcgalithic 
burials, so characteristic of the Mediterranean races, of which 
the Dravidians axe a branch, have been recognised, their easily 
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accessible locations noted and their type classified* Nothing 
serious was undertaken as it should have been, about exposing 
samples at every populated centre of the Megalithians and 
combing systematically the entire TamiJnadu. Archaeologists 
found nothing enchanting in working over the Magalifhs, unlike 
working in scripts, epigraphs, architecture atd bronzes and the 
study of the Megaliths was never serious. The production of 
literature on Megaliths was also not frequent and the archaeo¬ 
logists appear to have been satisfied with what they have done. 
The lota! information, as I have found js the classification of 
types of burials, the usual descriptions and drawings on potteries 
and crncludcd that they were created by the local inhabitants, 
probably the Dravidians. 

But it Is possible to proceed more than what these highly 
predantical literature brushes away* The concentrated loca¬ 
tions of Megaliths have never been studied in detail. These 
sites where the ancient Tamils have left these concrete evidences 
in revered order. I have found always, to be adjunct to impor¬ 
tant habitations and ancient towns, abandoned when the subsoil 
water dried up, due to climatic vicissitudes, a common feature 
in the entire Puiukkomi district. These burials help not only 
to date themselves, but also permit future analysis of cultural 
variations. 


There are royal burials, burials of warriors who fell in war, 
or aristocrat jci, of the cymmouer, most of which are under fast 
destruction in the name of the expansion of agriculture, I 
point out two instances. 


At* place called Iccaji in Puiukk 0 (tsi district, I found 
the presence of more than two hundred dolmens indicating 
*“"*!!*' tlte of So ffle importance situated next to their 

"£2^. L n0lbeen a ” y Serious ^baeological reports 

about .t and by .bout 1973 ,11 of them were demolished in a 

awav a 7 abaCD * ° f ,be su P el structures were carried 
ay and sold, the jrcmd Utelltd end essigeed to vilbgfH 
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Thr greatest concentration of Megaliths, to my knowledge, wa$ 
at the bottom of the hills of Citta Bn ivacal in beautiful chrono¬ 
logical order in hundreds of vaiious kinds. It is obvious that 
these burials contained not only the remains of the laity, but 
also of the monks who lived here firm the second century 
onwards. These burials were so dense, that one could only 
wade through the narrow foot path among the concentration of 
varieties. Ilia possible that these burial;, being authored by 
lain monarchism and the neighbourhood which patronised it* 
were of the only one of its kind, growing steadily amidst the 
thick of forest for centuries. All these were destroyed when 
the lands skirting the hills were given in pattah by thoughtless 
officials of the district. Here, wc have lost the most magnificent 
and the concentrated of the Megalitbic arr y Not only here, 
but every where in the whole cf Tanulnadu, evidences of this 
culture is being steadily wiped out, in the very recent years* 

The knowledge of iron smelting, a legacy of this culture, 
has been described by an army officer in the Indian Antiquery 
and appears to have been brought to perfection, which may be 
seen in the creation of the canon at Taffcavnr eastern gate, at a 
time when welding was never known in Europe. 

The study of the art of the Muttaraiyars, a family which 
was believed to be nomades upsetting the established institu¬ 
tions, by the earlier historians, is being recognised as a separate 
branch, and the probe takes us into the Megalitbic circular 
shaped structures, which have a direct bearing on the pre-Coja 
architecture. Art historians have not, either by design, or by 
the habit of following the epigraphs, refrained from connecting 
the cultural influences, which have wafted into the circular 
sanctum of the Nirttimalai temple, caused by the proximity of 
the Megalitbic culture, the burials of which we could see at Tayini- 
pag|i two miles awy. The burials at Rljl|ipaui, by the very 
surface indications alone, appear to belong to the aristocrats, 
and the examination of the stone heaps indicate that they 
contain varieties of stone cot found in the neighbourhood, and 
which have been brought, not by the descenders of the buried' 
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but through a set network of trade and commerce in stone with 
a wider horizon than what appears to be and that these burials 
are remains of not ordinary people. 

It appears to me that there is a strange apathy and indifie* 
rente towards the tope log teal and comprehensive study of the 
Megaliths, whch have not only a direct bearing on ihe local 
population, and its language, but also presents a direct link 
between the so called Cankam days and the beginning of the 
recorded historical sources. In other words, the study of the 
Mcgalilhisns dismisses ihe interregnum and hands over the 
inherited knowledge of handling their stone moulding techniques 
to ibeir successors in Tcuiaimautalain, in Kor*lfu and else¬ 
where. Obviously the glamour of the epigraphs was more 
attractive than the esploratirn of the terrain, which deterred 
them (except those who were very keen). It is also possible 
that the researchists were overhelmed by the apparent magnitude 
of the nt ruber of the Megaliths and the imagined monotony of 
their kinds. To be more blunt, this has actually resulted in 
lack of courage in alterirg the frame of history of the forties we 
already mentioned, by believing it to be beyond imperfection. 
Whatever nt v discoveries were msde, were reluctantly reserved 
♦r it would tarnish the picture of the earlier frame and of the 
historians, for whom ihc Pallavas ascended with the dawn of 
history in the Tamilian horizon. 

We now go to the prc-Pallavan days, to the yet undis¬ 
covered but gradually being recognised heritage of the classical 
metropolises and sites. The details and descriptions portrayed 
by the classical literature in which archaeological information 
abound, were deemed for a thee as more romantic than datable 
until Mortimer Wheeler recognised Greek potteries from the 
seashore belt, which net only gave authentic chronology of 
South Indian Archaeology, but enthused the Tamil scholars 
greatcly who were longing for external evidences to date their 
classics. The literature, especially Cllappatiklram ms fixed 
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around the second century A.D., on the line with the date of 
pottery and punch marked coins. The chronology of the rest 
of the literature was fixed earlier to Cilapp&tikftram in juxtapo¬ 
sition of grammar, morphology and syntax and other linguistic 
features* Consequently the depictions within ceased to b« 
hyperbolic, but account of eye witnesses, and the anecdotes 
taken for stories turned into acceptible version! but yet to be 
dated. 

The younger generation of Tamil scholars, wrenching them¬ 
selves free from the .widest dating which would stun even geolo¬ 
gical chronology, set themselves and their researches on a saner 
footing. In this wake great contributions to historical and 
archaeological chronology is being made, perceptibly, but not 
yet comprehensively. 

The researches leading to the exploration of the surface 
and the excavations at the site, of KlvirippumpatJiBam is the 
result of the discovery of Cilappatikaram and of Pattuppsttu. 
Archaeologists were not, till recently aware of the presence of 
Kivirippumpattiflaon- The specific description locating the 
site at the estuary of Kaviri, the preslsuat interest in classics, 
the discovery of potsherds and coins of ancient date, the desire 
to revive the greatness of Tamil culture, the increasing aware¬ 
ness of the helh to archaeology by the vernacular sources, the 
realisation by the archaeologists that they were languishing 
behind by alienating U= Tumi sources, the efforts of the Tamil 
scholars in being more methodical, all combined put Kavirip- 
pfimpaitiflain on the archaeological map# Laid current with the 
rediscovery of the classics, the name and recognition of Kavirip- 
purapattinam |$ the result of recent efforts. If only Mortimer 
Wueeler and his faithful band of assistants, whoa he brands as 
mercurial, were mindful of Tamil classics, they would have exca¬ 
vated tlm migiificant site insteid of the barren Arikkametu, 
nnde much of ia official colour, simply because Wheeler 
touched it. It is to demonstrate the latent archaeological 
potentialities of the classics for excavations. I am diaUting on 
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Kivinpp6mpaj{io«n * myself have bcaefitted w ibe discovery 
of wine mipr towa site*, the firs! cUes for which the ctiuic* 
furnished. 

No amount of knowledge of Sanskrit would help in the 
stedy of the terrain and the surface indications of ancient 
cities of Pravidian zones. What is of extreme importance and 
of help it the reconstructed Prcto-Dravidian and further deve¬ 
lopment of topology and toponymy which should be a prelimi¬ 
nary step before actual evidences are searched for. If the 
archaeological potentialities of the ancient daisies are not 
recognised, it is the natural result of the cider archaeologists 
emphasis of Sanskrit sources* which are naturally silent over the 
geography and terrain or Tamilmdu. Prote-Dravtdian topology 
and toponymy are inter Jepe ad mt subjects, farming a unit 
which should be mide obligatory fur tastiuiioas which impart 
knowledge In this discipline. 

Development of this sub-discipline tt rrelated with the sur¬ 
face evidences would help excavation of ancient Utaiyar, 
Matuiai which is allowing modern towns to grow on the ancient 
sites. KojumpHar, Jfkltu of the elastics and several post- 
Canlam sites in the very pro unity of the Cahkam sites like 
Kitaakil. Nskitttvu. Palayifii and a host of others. As a 
professional archaeologist, 1 do not dismiss as meaningless the 
Cifupag&Q s words ii> 

mi&SULHh spoken to eulogise Niilliyakkojan* They 

were the state of affairs, uttered with feeling after the nautical 
wealth ceased to float in the land, with the anti-meridian trend 
of Roman commerce and the inundations of the sites by flood. 
The surface evidences confirm, the post classical literary 
memory or the sites ceasing to exist due to floods, disestablish¬ 
ment and migration of royalties and the infiltration of Buddhism. 
Jainism and the Vedic elements vying with etch other. 

Posterior to the post CaAkatn cultural heritage, we have 
that of the datable art and architecture. The medieval iitera* 
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lure help ths study of iconographies heritage of the Tamils and 
this wealth is the most easily accessible, easily corroboratable 
with Sanskrit and Tamil sources, most glamourous, the most 
photographed and rendered as if the most valuable heritage of 
Tamilian archaeology. I need not speak on the art heritage of 
the iconic sculpture of the Pallavas and the Colas. It is well 
known, having been repeatedly written about. 


If any aspect of the Tamilian archaeological heritage had 
been allowed to pass into oblivion, i* that of the art of the 
Tamilian Buddhists and Jains. They were obliterated by the 
Colas, well ahead of us, and our h'ttoriaas never thought of 
checking the validity of the study of the epigraphs, with the 
study of the sites of the epigtaphs, I have demonstrated else¬ 
where, that the art of the Tamilian Buddhists were more lavish 
than that of the Pallavis and the Colas of the TjficivQr line, 
and I am convinced that the talents of the stone-structural archi¬ 
tecture of Tamilnadu was their contribution. They imitated hi¬ 
stone, the woodwork, with the knowledge of the stone hand 
ling bequeathed to them by the ancients. The so called cave 
styles were more of Jain contribution and of Jain monarchism, 
which created the style and fashion all over the Dravidian area, 
from the general tread of which, the Pallavas and the Pi$|iya$ 
were drawing. My study of architecture, as a discipline by 
itself indicates that contrary to the current epigraph oriented 
art historians, structural architecture in Tamilnadu preceded 
the cave styles Tns post-Cidkam art wis a creation of the 
a mil** amnio a of the Bnidhist and the native oa the onehind, 
and on the other the Jain and the native, depending upon 
different geographical zones. 

We have enough evidences at csntalai, at Tirlcnraoi, Tim- 
valaficuli at the mi takoyils at the sites where the images of the 
Buddhas are available, and at several temples which contain dis¬ 
membered parts of the earlier structures, the dates of which run 
prior to the seventh century on reconstruction. I find that 
Buddhism are its followers have completely deserted Tamilnadu, 
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as they were the mariners who with ease transported their 
religion to the Indies, when the lime of troubles was scented. 
By about the rale of fCulottufika IL unowned Buddhist struc¬ 
tures in Cdl* H4tu were taken over, remodelleJ and rebuilt and 
even destroyed, which theory T have already advocated. 

I predict here, that in any of the future excavations in 
Tamil nadu. especially at the ancient city sites, we would find 
more predominating evidences of Buddhism and Jainism than we 
would expect. In this context, F recall the discovery of the 
Buddhist remains at Ural} Or and fCivtrippampatvnim, It is the 
responsibility of the Tamils to search for and reconstruct this 
heritage also, which has produced considerable amount of 
literature, both in Tamil and Pali, the bronzes as we see from 
NIkaja{|lgiia and engineering tile its which is the surmisable 
from the study of the temples in the coastal belt, besides 
the ituuic.il literature and knowledge, which have been 
totally lost and passibity fresco and piloting all of which were 
systematically destroyed by the Cous, especially by Koccenka^. 
The memory of this .'heritage dwindled to nothing, mainly 
because this heritage was already destroyed a thousand years 
ago, and whatever lingered were lost in amalgamation with the 
developing Hindu religion. 

Negligent attitude towards and over emphasising textunlisod 
Sanskrit sources, failure to distinguish the discrepancies between 
the epigraphs and architecture, researchist’s ignoreacc about 
the internal evidences ia Pali. Ardhamagadi and other heterodox 
Tamil lores, which were all produced from inside Tamilnadu, 
and finally the non-recognition of the need for a fool proof 
methodology for the study of Tamilian archaeology, combined, 
have failed to record the most adventerous, the most explora¬ 
tory and the most talented to littaic and wood and most nauti- 
cally minded heritage, bequeathed by the Tamilian Buddhists, 
who had a Pantheon of their own in tbo Delta. Tamilian 
Buddhists produced a luxurient culture aided by the Colas of 
PaUyarai from where unimpeachable Buddhist evidences arc 
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already known. If and when Buddhist evidence are recognised 
in future research, it would demonstrate unmistakably how the 
current system of analysis is so grooved in prewar methods of 
historiography and archaeology, and how rosceptible to the 
superficiality of the sources, which intentionally presented one 
type of information simultaneously concealing another. The 
transmarine art heritage of the Tamils is the most historically 
romantic and the least persued subject, and it would be difficult 
to do so for some decades untill the South East Asia qnites 
down. For the reconstruction of the elevation and the ground 
plan of the Buddhist structures in Kiviri Delta, actual remains 
in this transmarine zones present links. 

Then there is the stupendous archaeological wealth in the 
form of epigraphs, the sum total portrayal of which must be 
taken with caution, without being engulfed by their numerical 
weight. Geographically they are denser in the delta, sporadic 
elsewhere, and emanating exclusively from the canonical sources 
shielding the non-canonica! and vernacular sources, which are 
in the majority. The result is that the religion of the Kiviri 
delta with Siva at the head of the Pantheon, had been presented 
as If the only main faith of Tamilnadu. But the field archaeo¬ 
logist would find that the maternal dements of the 
domain, the ancestral worship of the Konku country, the Capta- 
mifar worship of the Nat unit u an ^ w ^i c h draw larger 

devotees of the population than that of the canonical temples of 
Tamilnadu, still predominate and needs to be written about for 
an unbiased and balanced religious heritage. It must be 
observed that the bulk of canonical literature is from the domain 
of the delta of the Colas, and that the fleetings of the 
Nayaflmfin were mostly confined to this riverine flanks* This 
does not mean that this hagiological and hagiographical litera¬ 
ture is representative of Tamilnadu different and needs to be 
sojourned into. The picture, as I have observed is of absorbing 
interest, presenting the elements of primitive religion of the 
prehistoric days, still alive in multifarious forms, demonstra¬ 
ting the continuity of the basic elements of the Tamilian tradi¬ 
tions. 

C—14 
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As already another scholar is evaluating its history, I am 
by-passing the heritage of the scripts, of TamiInadu especially 
the curvilinear variety 9 the history of which is under the grea¬ 
test test now about its parentage. 

1 know that, because, 1 feel that 1 have passed the meridian 
of archaeology and trespassing into history, which is not my 
domain. 1 would be happy if 1 have tuadt ycu to contemplate 
about what I think is thedefossilisingof the frame of the thirties 
and forties, by my prove cation, the main aim of which is the 
revaluation of the archarf logical heritage of the Tamils, with a 
mull (disciplined approach. 

Before I conclude, 1 wish to remind the academicians and 
officials that Archaeology as a tool of emotion can be abused. 
This has happened actually in Tamilnadu for a decade, parti¬ 
cularly during the emergency, wasting enarmeus amount of 
time, money and energy, in almcst unproductive labour. Let 
us develop archaeology into & discipline of History and 
Temilology, try to retrieve the scientific technology ofth e 
ancient Tamils in mttellurgy, structural engineering, soil 
sciences, geology and the techniques of handling stones In which 
Tamils had few peers, and record it for the future use, rather 
than talking merely about the glay of the deed and dreamy 
past. 



RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS IN 
TAMILNADU 

Dr. K t V . Raman 

Archaeological wealth of any country is not confined to the 
standing monuments and ait-productions that are on tho sur¬ 
face of the earth; hot the materials that lie buried in the womb 
of the Earth for centuries also form an interesting aspect of our 
heritage. Now several methods and techniques have been 
evolved to study the buried materials in a systematic and scienti¬ 
fic manner. These methods are applied variously to investigate 
problems relating to pre and proto history as well as historic 
archaeology. These methods help us to unearih and study 
buried past in a sequential and chronological order. Hera in 
this paper excavation works conducted in Tamilnadn in the 
recent past are briefly summed up and their results assessed in 
a broad perspective. 

There is no gain saying the fact that on the whole archaeo¬ 
logical activities have been on the increase in our country even 
from 1947 and more especially in the last two decades. Particu¬ 
larly this activity is seen in the form of systematic exploration 
in different parts of onr country, followed by some problem- 
oriented excavations in selected sites which have to a great 
extent thrown new tight on various aspects of proto-historic and 
historical sites* One important aspect of the exploration con- 
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dueled b this last decide his been e systematic village to village 
»n<|ofiBtiquriu remains b tome Districts of Tamilnadu 
tad Kerala, the results of which hive bees only briefly published 
b the Indies Archaeology—A review. This work hii brought 
to light many hitherto unknown archaeological sites both 
ancient sad medcival besides temples, sculptures, inscriptions 
etc. i but only brief reports on the findings ire avails ble. This 
work has been mainly carried out by the Archaeological Survey 
of India. Other agencies of works are the State Department of 
Archaeology in the respective states—and the Universities, 
especially University of Madras with its full fledged Depart* 
men! of Ancient History and Archaeology has been conducting 
systematic excavations and explorations besides undertaking art 
studiea as a part of research programme. If any particular trend 
can be singled out as an outstanding feature of the archaeologi¬ 
cal activities of last ten years it is the emphasis laid on Field 
Archaeology as an important aid to understand the panorama 
of human life in various stages in the state. Comparatively 
speaking work m the pre-hisforic field has been almost negligible 
in the state of Kerala* Broadly speaking and few general trends 
can be discerned in the activities. 

During the first two decades after freedom, one of she 
important problems taken up for study was the plotting of the 
Megalithic monuments in Tamilnadu and Kerala and a study of 
their typological classification followed by some excavation like 
those of Sinur (Cbtogleput District) Amirtamankalam, 
Kugrattnr, Porkijaxn in Cochin etc. This has given ns a fairly 
good picture of the important phase of the pro to-historic Iron 
age of this area* la the last ten years, a turn towards the 
investigation of historical sites of this area n noticeable. This 
kind of work was long overdue in Tamilnadu and Kerala which 
have a rich legacy of literary works going back to the beginning 
of the Christian era, usually referred to as the Caokam litera¬ 
ture, Places mentioned in that literature like Ufaiyfir, 
Kiviripampaitigam, Kind, Kofkai, Karfir, which are men* 
tten* *> ettber ctptM tfflet w port town n hutfwmn 9t 
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the chieftains hive been subjected to archseological investiga¬ 
tion. This is so important achievement of Arc ha colour is the 
la<t tea years. In so far as it has opened ia few chapter la the 
ondenunding and interpretation of the material caltnrc of this 
area from the Early Historic throagh medieval and modem 
periods. Scientific digging and stratigraphic analysis of the 
field data from these ancient sites have brought to the fora the 
new set of evidence which can be correlated with literature.* 
Correlation is alio possible with other indent rites in other 
parts of India to get insight into the different patterns of life 
and yet their nndarlyiag unity. 

The archaeological evidence obtained from these excava¬ 
tions is very significant as they not only provide math confirma¬ 
tory evidence but alio give profound insight into the different 
aspects of the material culture and day to day life of the people 
of this area in the past. 

Another feature of the development in the last ten yean is 
with regard to scientific multi-disdplinary approach to some of 
the pre-bister ie problems of this arm. Madras was known to 
yield pre-historic tools right from the days of Brace Foote more 
10(1 yean ago. Later on soma systematic work was done 
by late Shri V. D. Kriahnaawimy and others in the Kortalayar 
(Phlir) Valley. Where »ome geological comlatioe ami typolo¬ 
gical analysis of tools formed pert of their stndy. After some 
lull, the work was continued in the river terraces of Kortalnyai 
by the Prehistory Branch of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
The most important feature of this work is a aeries of excava¬ 
tions in the river terraces and In and the near by cave floor in 
Xn/froM (Clungleput District), as a malt of which a closer 
understanding of the geological formation and tha hnmaa 
artefacts associated with them have come to light. Moreover, 
an the bests of geological formation a sequence of the too) types 
has bora worked out for this area which has helped to correct 
a few errors and also presenting a workable sequence of 
technique and typology. The field of the pre-history a notable 
development was marled by the excavation at Faiysnpe|(l is 
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North Arcot District by the A.S f I. I967-6S- It has given 
substantial evidence about the Neolithic settlement in Tamil- 
nadu which was hitherto unknown. Even Bruce Foote has 
noticed and suspected some Neolithic settlements in the hills of 
the Shtvroy bill at Salem. In the meantime, considerable 
exca vation in Karnataka and other parts of Deccan have yielded 
important results with regard to the Neolithic settlements 
therewith firm carbon datings, especially in the places like 
Tekkolkota and Sanpanakkallu. Simitar work was long over 
due in Tamilnadu and Paiyampsjji excavation provided the 
welcome clues. It has helped to link TcrciJosdu with the 
similar cultural complex in the Karnataka in the house pattern, 
tcol equipment, situation of the habitation etc. Carbon dating 
also has helped us to fix the Neolithic settlements in Tamilnadu 
seme time around 1500 B.C. This culture was found to be 
followed by Iron age culture for which carbon dating 300 B.C. 
hos been obtained. Some interesting details with regard to the 
house pattern, ceramic equipments, terracottas etc, have also 
been recorded throwing fresh light on this problem. 

The Department of Ancient History and Archaeology is 
continuing this investigation in the Districts of North Arcot and 
Dharmapuri and Salem. It has plotted a number of sites yleld- 
icg Neolithic celts at places like .bUtrimaU near Arabur and 
Appukkallu near Vellore, Mallapa t i near pamkur in North 
Arcot and Dharmapuri Districts. At Appukkallu. an extensive 
ash mound was located and excavation conducted at few spots 
which wa. yielded mainly the vestiges of Iron age folk with 
survivals of the Neolithic cultural traits like the Neolithic celts. 
Vestiges of occupation was found on the slopes of hills as well 

asdown the hiHs. The Megalithic level has yielded a carbon 
dating 300 B.C. 

A Mallaplti, near pirultur a rock thelter with tome thim 
occupation deposit of evidently Neolithic folk has been noticed 
A Neolithic cell in three fourth 5 U,e of preparation *as found 
on the fleer of the rock Shelter. Excavation is to be conducted 
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by this University this season. As a result of this work some 
Additional data regarding the pie nnd proto historic cultures of 
TAtnilnadu and these affiliation with similar settlements in the 
neighbourhood will emerge. The diffusion pattern of the culture] 
movements can also come in sharper focus as a sequel 

Here we can briefly touch upon the results of the excava* 
tion done in Tamtlnadu and Kerala. 

I. Ktvirippampattigim 
2« Kinclpuram 

3. Uraiyor 

4. Kogkii 

5. Rarer 

6. UkkraakAfpi 

7. Vasava Camotram 

8. Pgrflr (Coimbatore District) 

9* Nsttameju (Cuddalore Taluk) 

10. Craoganorc (Kerala State) 


1. KavirippQfflpaliiQam 

KivirjppQmpa|p&am or Pflrapukir the celebrated port city 
of the Early Colas is now an insignificant fisherman*! hamlet on 
the eastern coast of Tamilnadu, where the river Kiviri joins the 
sea. The early Tamil worki like Cilappatlkiram, Mapimikalai 
aid Pafi Inapp J/ei meatioa about its past glory. The Pcriplus 
mentions the coast country which lies on a bay obviously refer* 
ring of the port city of the Fa(|inam. Ptolemy calls It as the 
•Ksberis Emporioa’, and it is also mentioned as a port in the 
Akkita Jakata. 

The explorations and excavations conducted by the 
Archaeological Survey of India, since 1952 have clearly estab¬ 
lished that in spite of the constant duel between the land and 
the sea, the ancient city had not been fully engulfed and ntleast 
a few portions of it are still lying buried. Detailed egeevetlofts 
done at three places resulted in the discovery of three important 
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moDOmmts like a briek-built wharf at Kilaiyfir, a water rucr* 
>oir at Viaaldri and a Buddhist monastery at Melaiyar (Pallava- 
Detvaram). 

The wharf war found to a low-lying area and it was built of 
large sized bricks (24"* 16”) and it was lined with sturdy 
wooden-poles for anchoring the boats. Paffinapilai describe! 
such wharves where the boats were moored to wooden poles for 
loading and unloading purposes, like a row of horsas kept in a 
stable* Small boats used to ply ia the backwaters of Kivirip. 
pump&ttigam carrying salt to the interior placet in exchange 
for paddy. Carbon dating of the wood-specimens has given Its 
date as the 3rd century B.C. At Vsuakiri, a brick inlet channel 
with sluice gate was excavated. Here a punch marked coin was 
found in the same level, besides the black Roulatted ware of 
local manufacture. The structure shows that irrigation fscilT 
ties were carefully built. A Cola coin with their tiger emblem 
was also recovered. 

There are a number of literary references to show the 
Buddhist association Iq the Kaemppompattigam. According 
to the Buddhist woik Abtdammmtara, its author Buddhadatta 
stayed in a Buddhist Vihira at Kavirippnmpattinim. This is 
datable to 5th century A.D. and during that period this place 
continued to be a resort of the Buddhists, 

Archaeological evidence confirms this literary and tradi¬ 
tional accounts. An entire wing of Buddha Vibara counting 
of seven rooms, sach about |* square was used for the residence 
of the Buddhist monks. A fine copper image of the Buddha in 
dhyaoa pose and beautiful stucco figures were found in the 
excavations. A large limestone slab bearing the sacred feet of 
the Buddha (Buddhtpadt) and other auspicious symbols like 
the Puranaghata, Swastika etc. ia strikingly reminiscent of 
similar ones found at the famous Buddhist centres of Andhra 
like Amarmti and Niki rju n ako*ta with which Kivirippfim- 
pajpgao undoubtedly was in live contact, Besides these, 
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Roman coins. Rouletted Pottery and several beautiful tern- 
cotta figurines were found here. The excavations so far done 
have clearly established that the tea erosion had not done full 
damage to the ancient city and m few portions at least still like 
buried in land, secondly, it has yielded many antiquities and 
other valuable data regarding the aspects of the material culture 
of Tamilnado. 

Ranch ipuram 

Kaftcipuram is situated about 45 milei south west 
of Madras. It ji one of the oldest cities in South 
India. Several works of Caftkam period mention Kisci was an 
Important city. Later on Klfici was the capital of Pallavas 
who played a dominant role in the political and cultural History 
of South India which maintained close cultural relation between 
South East Asia. It is referred to in early Tamil literature as 
Kllci, Kacci, Kaficiminakar etc. According to Hiucn Tung. 
Klfici was about 6 miles in circumference it had then several 
monasteries and temples. 

The Department of Ancient History and Archaeology, 
University of Madras took up excavation at Ksftci the heart of 
the ancient city. The excavation yielded archaeological mate¬ 
rial belonging to the cultural periods covering the pre-PaUave, 
Gala and Vijayanakar periods. 1 Period I (A. B) (3rd B.C. to 
4th AD.) 

The period I-A was represented by the fine Black and red 
ware with some of the sherds bearing painted design, and 
second sub-division B was marked by the use of Rouletted ware, 
thick Black and Red ware, beads of Semi-precious stones, one 
of the grey ware was found to bear five Brahmi letters (pu ta la 
ts su) of the Ist-2nd centuries A.D. This seems to repreient 
the name of a Buddhist monk, puialatisa* A few brick struc¬ 
tures, possibly forming part of a Buddhist shrine were also 
found, belonging to his period. Period II-Circa (4th A.D. 
to 9 A.D.) This was distinguished by the occurence of amphorae 
jara, a fine bright red and orange slipped were glass and stone 
objects were found, Period—III—was represented by the use 
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of tbc polished red waxes, coarse red wares, a few sherds of the 
Chinese celadon ware were obtained* The archaeological 
evidence so far obtained not only confirms the antiquity Of 
Kificipuram and its association with Buddhism in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era, but his provided glimpses of 
the art-heritage of the period. 


In KCM 4, remains of b stupa-like structure were formed 
in the lower most layer. The structure consisted of four 
courses of baked bricks. The bricks in the lower two courses 
Termed a segment of a circle while the upper courses were 
found t o run straight. Further, the structure consisted of two 
walls running in North-South direction and lying one above the 
other* While the upper wall was straight (brick size 56x23x8 
cm) the lower wall was curvilinear on plan forming a segment 
of a circle. Around the structures were found a number of post 
holes suggests, a some kind of roof on the brick structure* This 
according to ercavaior indicates the remains of a Buddbis, 
stapeat Ksanpuram. Other finds, Roektted ware terracotta 
com moulds, terracotta ornamented figures, glass beadst 
amphorae jar* indicate the ancient culture! heritage of Kjfici. 
c discover) of the double fish motif and corn mould with a 

Ujjaw lyntM indicates the iofiuence of tbe Satavahanaa in this 
region. 


UraiyOr 

U t aiy flr which is now a suburb of TiruceirapaJIi town 

Ts ' D ’ Slrict wa * one °f famous cities of ancient 
nti idu. Situated on the south bank of the Kat in river, 
t wait e capital of the early Colas of the Caft tarn period. It 

*-*«—-* as Urantai. Keii or 

. ! yQr ' Utaka P ura «'• The Periplus of tbe 1st century A.D. 
f e * r * *'****"_ P* ace as ‘Argaru’, and call* it the capital of an 
man utrict and also mentions it as a great centre of trade 
mfme cotton stuffs. The ancient Twni , CaAkaffl WQrks ]iU 

e kaiiSnBru, the Punninurv works contain copiout referen- 
«stolhe city and its political and commercial and religious 
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importance. After the decline of the Colas, Ugaiyor practi¬ 
cally lost its political importance. Uraiyfir later on merged 
with the bigger town of TiraccirSpelJi. 

The excavations were conducted by the Department of 
Ancient History end Archaeology, University of Madras from 
1964-68.* The excavations have yielded the occupational 
deposits and cultural materials belonging broadly to two periods 
period*! (first four centuries A.D.) and period II (5th to 10th 
A.D.). The occurrence of a cumber of sherds with Brahmi 
inscriptions is an interesting feature; one of the long inscrip¬ 
tions mentions the place named Mulanpzdu* But alt inscriptions 
are short and fragmentary on palacographical grounds, and 
other associated, feds, like Rouletted ware, russet coated ware* 
finds etc. are datable to first three centuries A D. An impor¬ 
tant structure discovered was a brick-built ciycinr-vat found at 
the depth of 7 *i 0* in URY-4. It consisted of one square and 
other rectangular chamber bid diagonally opposite to each 
other. This structure has close rimilrrity to the similar dyeing 
vat excavated at Arikkaratu. It is interesting to note that 
Uraiyor from ancient times to this day, has been a leading 
centre of bandloom textile industry in South India. 

In URY-II an interesting army of post holes in a peculiar 
plan were laid bare; probably they were mem to erect an altar 
for some ritualistic purposes. Further, rammed clay flooring 
laid one above the other and foundation level of a building laid 
with rubbles give us a good idea of the pin cm of house cons¬ 
truction and the materials used by the common folk. These 
vestiges in the form of private bouses, bricks, blades, bangles, 
metal objects, terracotta to>s give us a fairly good picture of 
the material culture of the people of accirnt Ujaiyftr. 

4. Kofkai 

A town of the Csftlam period, is now a small village 
on the Tamplraparagi (Pimg.i) delea five miles inland 
and two miles west of the river. It is referred to frequent in 
the Ctdkani literature and also in the Tamil epics. It was a 
pearl market and the seat of the Pl^jiycn royalty. It was first 
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excmted by Caldwell in 1876 sod followed by the State Depart¬ 
ment of Archaeology, Tamilmdu in 196S-C9. - The eacavation 
revealed a continuous occupation of the site, from the Megali- 
thic period to the present times, besides the Megalithic Black 
and Red, plain red, red slipped wares and Rouldted sherds of 
local origin were also obtained, fn KRK-1 one important finds 
of a coin of Rljarlja 1 Cola king was recovered from the upper 
levels. In KRK-3 the foundation of a Medieval struct ores 
were met with. The site yielded several rings ring-wells or 
soakage pits and part of a brick structure. Potsherds bearing 
Brabmi letters, large quantities of pearl oyster shells were 
uncovered, for this was a pearl market as the teat says." 

5. Karur 

Some excavations were also conducted by the State 
Department in Karar, which is identified by some scholars 
with Vaari capital of Csrlf. Details of these excavations are 
not yet available. 

f. UUuraBkottii (Tiruuelvell District) 

The Southern circle of the Survey, conducted excavation 
at Ukkiragk$tt?j alias Karavantapuram an important fortified 
town fiequ nily mentioned in the Pinfiya inscriptions of 8th 
and 9th centuries A D. 1 A trench laid across the fortification, 
revealed a 4m wide wall, made of mud bricks and a nnat, 
partly cut into the bed rock. The inner tide of the fortifications 
wall was found to be reinforced by rammed earth in a sloping 
profile. The excavation within walled area revealed cultural 
deposit, datable to 7th to 10th centuries A.D. Within the fort 
there are temples with 9th century inscriptions a nd sculptures. 

7. VasavacaMttfram (Chinglepet District) 

Following the discovery of amphorem jars, ns a result of 
indbcriminetc digging by the land owner for obtaining lime 
*Ml the Department of Archaeology, Government of Tamil, 
nadu carried out excavations at Vasavatamuttirain at the mouth 
of the Pilar river.* The excavation revealed only one period 
of occupation. Two rmgwellt, located close to each other, were 
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exposed in the digging. It was gathered that a brick lined pit 
with a drain had existed near the ring wells, which had been 
dug away by the land owner. Other finds were roulettcd ware, 
amphorae jars. Hence, the site seems to have remained under 
use only for a short period (Cir—2nd century A.D.) but has 
revealed vestiges of lode-Roman contacts, 

8, Piror 1970-71 (Coimbatore District} 

Pit Of near Coimbatore was another ancient place occurring 
in the literature and inscriptions of the 7th and 8th centuries 
A.D. Near the vicinity of the temple a big mound yielding 
ancient pottery was located by the author. The southern drclc 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, carried out trial digging 
at Perm situated on the western bank of river Noyyal, a tribu- 
tory of Klviri, the ancient site is locally known as Nattam. f 
The excavation revealed a sequence of three cultural periods 
each overlapping with the other and suggestive of a continuous 
occupation, from lit century A.D. to 9th century A.D. Fine 
russet coated sherds with graffiti besides semi predens stone 
beads have been made. 

9. Nattamst 1 

A site near Klraikkafu, six miles from Cvtddalore has 
yielded by materials similar to Ariklcametu. This was 
excavated by the author on of the A.5.I., Southern 
Circle. 10 There were more than a dozen fragments of amphorae 
(tome with residue of resin) besides fine grey Rouletted were 
sherds have been found. Clear evidence of glass manufacture 
on the spot to make beads and bangles have been found on the 
spot hi the form of crucible, waste glass slag etc. Numerous 
specimens of semi-precious stone beads were recovered- How¬ 
ever the site is covered In the huge deposits of sand from near 
by sea coast. 

19. Cranganore (Ko^nkallur-Kersla State) 

The Southern circle of the survey, ia collaboration with 
the Department of Archaeology, Government of Kerala, under 
Shri E. V. Soundarirajan and the author carried oat •■cava- 
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tiocs at various places in and around Cranganore which was 
suspected to be Vlfici the ancient capital of Cira». xx Via. at 
Karuppadana, Kilattali, Matilakam, Tirckulacekaiapuram and 
Tiruvaficaikaiam. The excavations revealed cultural remains 
of 8«9th to 11th centuries A.D. belonging to t tic period of the 
Ceras of the Second Empire who b 2 d their capital at Kcdufc* 
kallur alias Mahatayapttram now called Grong^&c-re. 

The excavation at Kiktfali has revealed a econreiic thick 
cultural deposit yielding a sturdy red writ end flat roof tiles 
similar to those found at Ciramiflparampu. Tbrukutecekara- 
puram revealed u 70 cm thick occupation deposit inside the 
temple premises; the earlier layer yielded the usual red pottery 
and fiet of roof tiles ascribabic to the lOthA.D. of the same 
period. At Matilckam excavation revealed at !.7m, thick 
occupation overlying the natural rand. Several massive waits 
of lutente were exposed, measuring L17x11M. Chinese celadon 
ware, and Cola corns (iOth litli A.D.) and hundreds of small 
tarthern lamps were picked up from this site. This place it 
referred to in literature as place where there was a Jainpa)]i t 
probably KcgavgyiMC attain. 

Thus, the foregoing account would show that considerable 
work has taken place in the field of early historical archaeology 
throwing welcome light on the important and ancient towns of 
Tamtlnadu. Much sustained work is called for in this direction. 
Similarly the habitations associated with the Iron Age and the 
Neolithic-Palaeolithic periods would help to connect TamIL 
nadu with the neighbouring states like Karnataka. Excavated 
structures ani objects have given us new insights into the 
ancient arts and crafts and technology of ancient Ta unload a 
and their links with the contemporary cultures elsewhere. 11 
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HERITAGE OF TAMIL CULTURE: POLITICAL 
CONCEPTS AND ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS 

K* D. Srhirunavukkarasu 

The Tamils have reached the present stage of living through 
a series of steps in civilization, beginning with a stone age, 
followed by mesolithic and neolithic ages, and an iron age etc. 
These various stages of cultural development have been modified 
by the persistent influence of local environment of the country* 

Religious organisations have developed with the formation 
of society; contacts with strangers possessed of better weapons, 
tools, clothing etc. or even good food stuffs or valuable resour¬ 
ces, agricultural or mineral led to war or trade, according to 
the relative strength* and dispositions of the ruling class. Inter¬ 
necine wars, or natural calamities have driven people to migra¬ 
tion or invasions. All these have generally influenced the 
political conditions of the country leading to the changes in 
polity and political thoughts. 

To understand the political concepts of the Tamil* in this 
time perspective, it is necessary to look at the historical back¬ 
ground, aa many of the current views and practices are more or 
less traditional, having been handed down from one generation 
to another It is also necessary to know the origin of some of 
the ancient customs and conventions in order to assess accu¬ 
rately the evolution of the political ideas and institutions of the 
Tamils. 
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Soared 

Caftkam classics are the earliest original source ia which 
we may find many number of references to certain political 
ideas and institutions of ancient Tuaiiikam. The second part 
of Timkkufal sheds more light on the development of political 
thought and the administrative organisations of the Tamils. 
Besides innamerablejeferencts in the Mediaeval Tamil litera¬ 
ture, some of the copper plates and a large number of inscrip¬ 
tions of Tamilnadn are of immenia help to us in tracing the 
development of political concepts and the administrative institu¬ 
tions of the Tamils. 

Kingship 

Monarchy was the only form of government that was preva* 
lent in Tamiloadu through the ages. There was no clear dis¬ 
tinction between the origin of the kingship and the state- The 
origin of kingship, one of the fundamental problems of political 
science is shrouded in mystery. Scholars have attempted to 
trace the origin of kingship in two different angles. 

The king is called either Vint*, Victor or araegt* The 
word Vint* or its variation Vintan, appears to have been 
derived from the root Vim which means Venial, i.e. t 4 bring 
loved’ 1 . Hence, it is probable that in the beginning, the king 
was a dire necessity to the people for their own sake. The 
word nracar can be derived from the root aracu, i.©. f kingship, 
which gives some clue to understand tie origin of kingship * 
Mannwi is another important term that Implies the meaning, 
that the rnlef or the king has been considered by the primitive 
people at a •permanent protector’* So, the kingship has been 
acclaimed as a permanent social institution which bestows pro* 
lection to the people. 

Origin of Kingship 

According to Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, ‘•the old at 
Tamil wjrd for a king is koj or to which also means a cowherd. 
This implies that kingship arose first in the pastoral stage of 

— 15 — 
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the evolution of human life. It i& this stage that man began to 
acquire cattle as wealth. Pacu being the earliest form of 
wealth that mao could acquire. Pastoral life required that a 
tribe should settle with its wealth of cattle and sheep, constantly 
reproduce their kind- The sons of a herdsmen may partition 
the herd belonging to the family among themselves, but the 
pasture-land cannot thus be partitioned for, where a small hol¬ 
ding of a rice-field may well be cultivated by its owner and 
arable land may continue to be sub-divided, for grass fields, 
below a minimum size are unfit for pasturing a herd. The 
patriarch of a tribe thus acquired great influence and became its 
king. Hence the word ko, cowherd, came to be applied to a 
king when kingship evolved.* From this observation, we under¬ 
stand that the kingship appears to have originated In the 
pastoral region, where the chief of the cowherds tried to protect 
and guard the herds from the cruel animals and the envious 
neighbours. 

There is another view which attributes the origin of king¬ 
ship to the earliest ‘communal republics* of Tamilnadu. K.N. 
Sivaraji Filial traces the origin or kingship from the early 
history of the Colas. He says. 

The people seem to have existed as village communities 
under the direction of Kiljrt or the village jelder*. The 
eldest membar of the family had the direction of affair s in 
his hands, assisted of course by the village assembly perio¬ 
dically envoted. The term Kilamai meins right of posses¬ 
sion. The abstract concept is undoubtedly a later growth 
and should have devoted at first the right of the village 
elders or Kiiamr. In course of time, the village communi¬ 
ties grew m number and size and they held together as a 
™ or confederacy of a number of such communities 
presided by a Vi l or Ko. This Vs] or Ko had a number 
of KilSrs and Vils were the executive heads and presidents 
of their respective village assemblies and confederacies. 
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their powers were probably very limited in the time of peace 
by the authority of the general assemblies of the villages. 4 

Then he points out the gradual development of kingship 
and concludes that: 

For territorial expansion of peaceful agricultural 
communities seem to hare placed themselves under leaders 
of military genius, who later on turned into autocrats, pure 
and simple, and robbed the communities of their original 
rights and powers.* 

This observations will give a fair idea about the probable 
origin of kingship in Tamilnadu. These views about the origin 
of kingship in Tamilnadn may be conjectural. But one could 
not easily set aside them because they are based on the evolu¬ 
tion of culture in the four-fold regions of Tamilnadn. 

Most of the institutions were regarded in ancient India all 
due to divine agency or inspiration and the State was no excep* 
tion to this rule* But, the scholars who have ascribed two 
different explanations for the probable origin of kingship in 
Tamilnadu did not attribute divine qualities or supernatural 
causes. 

After the impact of northern ideas and concepts, the Tamil 
people began to think and identify their king with Mayan or 
Lord Vishnu, who has been acclaimed as the protector of the 
world,* Even, in that stage of aecuUurization, Tiritva||uvar # 
the groat sage and seer of Tamilnadn gives no hint of the theory 
that the kiug is in any sense divine or that he wields divine 
power. The only verse in which the kiug is called a ‘god* 
makes it very clear that this is a name given to the just and 
benevolent prince because of his qualities, and not because of 
his office. 


The king who rules justly and guards his 
realm shall be thought of as a god to men 


(Kuial 388) 
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But, in the sge of the Bhakti movement, king has been fully 
identified with TinmiU tie protector of the world/ Then 
gradually kings were considered as the embodiment of the 
Ashtatikkuppalakas, the guardians of the eight corners of the 

world. 

Monarchy 

Kings of the Tamilnadu were known for their benevolent 
rule. They were even ermidered as the v ery soul of the people 
who ensure a peaceful rod benevolent sc rial order.® He was 
expected to act according to the principles of Aram , ie. f 
Righteousness, just as the humblest citizen. The king who 
swerves fre-m virtue, even to the slight extent of being hard of 
access and careless in judgement will be delivered of his 
sovereignity/ 

The monarchy was hereditary in character. The monarch 
was an autocrat whose powers could not be curtailed or checked 
by institutional devices. The king was expected to maintain 
the dignity of his office by looking after the welfare of the 
people and maintaining law and order. He had his prerogatives 
and his duties. The throne was not a bed of roses but was one 
of thorns. A king who dees cot look after his subjects as t 
mother looks after her children, will go to hell/ 0 Thsi is the 
picture we get from a cursory glance of Tamil literature and 
inscriptions. 

Aids to the King 

VaJluvar expresses that «He is the chief or overlord of kings 
who owns (I) army, (2) Subjects (population,) (3) food supply, 
(4) ministers, (5) friends and (6) defences (Forts)/ 1 In this 
Kuial, many historians have found the concept of ‘Saptanaga 
tbcciy of Kamily* and others. According to this theory, that 
the "King* and his six 'associates* or limbs* make the saptanaga 
But, Tiiuva]|imr docs not mention the six as the associates of 
the king but only as aids or instruments, in this Kura| # only 
six ins tinmen's or aids that are indispensable for a king arc 
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mentioned. There is no clear distinction between tbe king and 
the state. The king, hit advisers, his army, hi s subjects, his 
territory, his allies are mentionedm the Rural. So, mean 
infer that the abstraction called the‘State 1 was not known to 
the Tamils. Throughout the history of Tamilnadu, we find that 
this has became a cherithcd tradition among the Tamils. 
Ministers 

Ministers were the advisers and executives to the kings of 
Tamilnadu. Tbe responsibilities of the ministers were great. 
They were learned and discharged their functions according to 
the means, time and place. 

The Council 

There were two councils which have controlled the policy 
of kings by a system of checks and balances. One.is called 
Aimperum Kuhi , or the Council of Five Members, in which the 
Ministers, the Poets and in the later period Priests, the Com¬ 
manders of the Army, the Ambassadors and the Spies 14 were 
the members. They wire called Mantiraccurram.' 1 * 

The another important council is known as Epper$yam 9 
•The Council of Eight Officials*. They were the Superintendent 
of the Accounts, the Head of the Executive, the Officer of the 
Treasury, the Chamberlain, the Representatives of the Citizens, 
tb^ Commander, the elephant-warriors, and horse-warriors. 14 

The first council, i,e., Aimperwn Kulu called as the 4 Council 
of Ministers* and the second can be treated as the •administra¬ 
tive machinery'. These Councils ceased to exist by their 
original names fn the subsequent periods, but the members took 
active part in the day to-day affairs of administration. 

Bureaucracy 

Tn the age of the Imperial Colas, the government was able 
to establish highly organishtd and thoroughly efficient bureau¬ 
cracy. The designations and functions of some of the officers 
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of government &s they are found in some inscriptions of the 
period give us a very good idea about the organisation of the 
Central government. 

Some of the high official* of the state axe demerit td as 
Ufen Kufiant, ‘the members of the Council who can assemble 
at once* in order to take part in the deliberations of the king 
in Council. There were two categories of officials! called 
Peruntaram , the ‘High Officials' or the •Gazetted Officers* and 
the Cirvtaram, the 'Officials of second rank* or the *uon*gazettcd 
officials*. Besides these, there were a large number of execu¬ 
te vet, who formed the important hierarchy in the administrative 
machinery of the Colas. 

Administration of Justice 

Kings acted as supreme authority in the administration of 
justice. He presided over the Council of Justice? There were 
a number a 'Councils of Justice, in important cities and towns. 
Council of Justice at Uraiyur was very famous. Jn the 
Mediaeval Age, we find information about 9 DhartN!canas\ the 

seat of the Justices, i,t, the Kings and Ministers as well a s 
Elders. 

Local Self-Government 

From the Cafikam age to the present century, the villages 
have formed the bedrock of our society. They were ruled by 
the local people, i.e., the elders or the elected group of people. 
They were well known as Village Communities. 

There are references to the local administration in the 
Cafikim literature. The reins oral, ms a[ am and Potiyil bear 
ample testimony to this. From the Pella va period, we can get 
• clear idea about the form and functions of village administra¬ 
tion. The villate communities in Tumi.Kdu belonged to a 
general pattern 1 aving a few common characteristic and serving 
some common purposes and ends. Among them the prominent 
mention must be made of Dr, Copal and Nakaram. They were 
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all & grarian units sod discharged functions of ft similar nature 
such as ownership of common lands and administration of ihr t 
income from them. Nakarams were the merchant guilds and 
city councils which looked after the welfare of the trading 
communities and the people of the nr ban area. 

The different types of administrative institutions that played 
a large part in the organisation and conduct of the affairs of 
local areas reached their highest of watermark in Tamiloadu 
during the political supremacy of the Colas, i.e. 9th century 
A.D. to 13th century A.D. The most remarkable feature of the 
Cola administration was the organisation of the local govern¬ 
ment on democratic lines by means of primary assemblies in 
villages and towns. 

The great assembly of village or Ku«am are known a$ Ur, 
Sabha or Nakaram. They were divided into several committees. 
They were Camvatcara j&rlyam (Committee for supervising the 
general management), Tafia wiriyam (Committee for Supervising 
the Gardens), EH Vtriyam (Committee for supervising the 
It km), Kalmi Variyam (Committee for supervising the fields), 
and etc. 14 The Members were elected to the Committees. The 
rules and regulations governing the elections were given in 
detail. They arc found in the important inscriptions at Uttara¬ 
nt irur and Ttrwccijmal&r. 

In the administration of justice, the village assemblies exer¬ 
cised equal power. These assemblies had a large measure of 
autonomy in the management of their own affairs is seen from 
powers of uxatioa for local purposes, and of granting 
exemptions from such taxes and dues enjoyed by their 
assemblies. 

This form of local self-government have arrested the minds 
and thoughts of the Britishers, when they wanted to establish 
their own rule ia this country. They followed the principles o 
village administration in establishing the Paachayati ia thj 
villages. After independence, rights bated on democratic 
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principles have been introduced in various stages to establish the 
full-fledged Paocbayat Rsj throughout the country, which 
reminds the rights and liberties enjoyed by the village assemblies 
in the Cola Period. 

Thus the heritage of political concepts and administrative 
institutions of the Tamils have been permeated into the modern 
social and political ideas and irritations to a considerable 
extent. In one respect, however, the conception of state in 
ancient Tamilnadu strikingly differs from our own. Its scope of 
activities was all-embracing and no distinction is made between 
personal and civic rights and duties or between moral principles 
and positive law. Now we find that the disintegration of stat 
as well as society into several separate water-tight compart 
meats, 
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WAR FARE OF THE TAMILS 
K, Pandurangan 


J. Introduction 

In the modern world war is being considered as an evil 
which should be eliminated. ‘‘Democracy has stimulated the 
will of the people to eliminate war, although it has not yet 
enlightened their intelligence as to the means. 

Because the world is getting smaller, because the changes 
occur more rapidly, because the wars are more destructive and 
because peoples are more impressed by the human responsible 
lity for war, the reccurance of war has become a problem for a 
larger number of people, an increasing number of whom have 
come to believe that the elimination of war from international 
relations is not only desirable but also possible". 1 

However the earlier people thought that the war was an 
useful and interesting>dvecture. It was considered as a legiti¬ 
mate and appropriate proceedure for existence. Unless we 
know the war aspects of those people, we cannot understand 
their full history and civilisation. 

War has been defined by various scholars of various coun¬ 
tries and at various times. A few of the important definitions 
arc* 

‘'War is a legal condition which equally permits two or 
more hostile groups to carry on a conflict by Armed Force” 3 
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**Ww it nothing but a continuation of political rattfcoont 
with a mixture of other meant* It is an act of violence intended 
to compel our opponents to fulfil our will”, 1 

“Politics is war without bloodshed, and war is politics with 
bloodshed”. 4 

‘•War has been an important factor in spreading Western 
civilisation throughout the world and in creating a condition 
for a World civilisation”.* 

From these we can understand that war is an important 
factor in the history of the human race. The military 
achievements serve as a yardstick for measuring the political 
strength and cultural development of the people. Even today* 
the countries which possess the powerful nuclear weapons and 
maximum striking power are considered to be thebig powers. 
These nations play a dominant role In the international 
polities. 

Every country conducts National celebrations like our 
Republic Day parade to highlight the strength and culture of 
the country. A press report about our Republic Day parade of 
this year ra)ss “An unprecedented 15 lakh people watched the 
Republic Day parade which highlighted the might of the armed 
forces and India's rich cultural heritage”. 4 

Ai for as the ancient Tamils were concerned, they thought 
that the love (family life) and war (social life) were the two 
main aspects of life. In the following pages an attempt is 
being made to explain the wax aspects of the Tamils which 
formed a put of their culture. 

2. Various Periods of our History 

Based on the political situations the history of the Tamil- 
Ntdn may be divided into the following periods: 

1. Caftk&m period upto m A D 

2. Palis\i period Mo a*D. to 900 A.D. 
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3. 

4. 


5* 


6 , 


7. 


Later Cola period 
Later Pappya period 

Period of Muslim, Niyaki 
and Marini rulers 

Period of British rale 

Independent India 


SO0A.D. to 1200 A-D. 
Hth century A.D. 

14th century to 18th 
century A.D. 

1858 A.D, to 1947 A.D. 
1947 onwards. 


If we go through the history of these periods wc can see 
that the military superiority was the main factor for a dynasty 
to overthrow a previous dynasty. 


During CaAkam period the ancient Tamil rulers Cera, Colt 
and PlQfiyas with their feudatories could rule for a fairly long 
period. Pallavai could maintain their superiority for about six 
centuries, later Colas for about three centuries later Panjiyas • 
and other rulers for about a century. Much cannot be said 
about the Tamil rulers after 14th century A.D. During the 
British rule Tamil Nadu became a part of the Indian administra¬ 
tion. 


The life span of the various dynasties was found to be 
shorter as the time advanced. We may think that the early 
Tamils attached much importance to the warfare and were able 
to rule for a long time. As the time advanced the philosophical 
and religious outlook could have made the people lose their 
interest in warfare. Moreover the principles and conventions 
of war followed inCafiham age should have been disregarded 
in course of time by the invaders ard the Tamils were not able 
to adopt themselves to ihe changed circumstances immediately. 

Depending on the nature, necessity and interests of the 
people of various periods, the art of warfare should have under¬ 
gone so many changes, lust as any other art, the art of war 
also shows the cultural development of the people- It reveals 
the organising capacity, mastery in handling various weapons, 
tactics, strategy, leadership qualities etc. cf the particular 
people. 



11. CHlwroM 

I nays Varaapag Ncfafeofalitaa led a military eipeditwa 
to aortb ladie. A* defeated ibc iryi| Kings aad inscribed ail 
fiat* tabha the bo* om (be Hiaibfu ' 

fimin|ivt| • C«l« fag also led as eipeditioo opto the 
tttobgit Oah* annfd mn ibc bag of Vudn Nit* 
|Pt bam a ‘Mattup Pi Dial' (pearl arbour); Ibc king of Magada 
ga« ba a PstfaaagfapaB* (Hall of royal aadrrncc). aad the 
bag of Avaall girt baa a 'Tonga VlyiV* (onumcoied-gati- 
aaj>. 

11a amt of ika Pi*tiyi bag 'Artyap Pifai kafaata 
Net*ice|ty*i‘ nggnia that be iboald bar* *oa the ana, of 
the Jri)i. 

Cgea bag Crtbn»ti| led a Military crpedinoa aad 
hcooght a rtooe frota tbe Himalayas for ■abtag a statue of 
Kaggaki after defeating the Any eg Kings Kagaiig 
aad Vijayag * 

Ka|al p»r ikonrya Ccdkaffang iboald bare destroyed a 
gn»op of tea pirates" 

Tofitiet Cempiyig it raid to hive destroyed a hanging 
fertrew (iSikcyil) Like tb* baagieg (terraced) gardes of 
tabjtoa. tbtoa iboald hare boa a cbaogug tomes* .hie* *as 
mpnga abte aad utoated oa a steep oecrbiagtog el ff. Toy it) a;- 
Cmpiyag iboald bare aptarad that ton.** 

3 2, raUara Petted 

A nwaher of copper plates aad taacriptioBi of Palbrai 
"?* “ * Wor —«*» «l«d»g then mbtary 


Fnm Sdh A D . to 573 A.O tbe tort, IWb«, 

** 114,11 G “P*»** Kataapei. Vika takas, Cba]tkyas ard 

Ca[ai before cs’eblirkiyg a strong goserymeat. 11 
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The military superiority of the Palfavas made them the 
rulers of Tamil Nadu. Ma kiotiravarmaQ-I and Naracimba- 
varman-I were the greatest among the Pajlava kings. The 
enmity between the Pallavas and the Chilukyas prevailed for 
more than 150 years. Naradmhavaxm&Q got a decisive 
victory and chased the Chijukys army opto their capital Vatipi. 
His army under the command of Parancoti captured the city of 
Vitlpi* and brought the statue of God K&gapati to Tamil Nadu 
along with other treasures. 

Naracimbav&riDan sent his army and navy twice to Ceylon 
and helped the Ceylon Prince MiQ&vannag to ascend the 
throne. 

Nantivan&iQ-in defeated the Cara, Co]a and Papaya 
Kings at *Te||afti’ and got the title ‘TeJjiju ejinta Ninti*. 

Scholars say that the art and architecture developed by 
Narasimbavarmsn in MamallapurAm are similar to those in 
Vatipi* The expedition to Vitap! should have kindled the 
Interest of these arts in him. Eventhough the inspiration was 
drawn from Vatipi, the Pa Hava architecture was developed fur¬ 
ther to show the individuality of the Pallavas. 1 * 

3.5. Later Cola Period 

The Colas emerged as the powerful rulers of Tamil Nadu 
In the 9th century A,D. The inscriptions of Colas speak about 
their achievements. 

Vijayilayan captured Tafijavur from Muttaraiyar. AUttan-I 
captured Togt&i Magtalam from the Pallavas. Par*ntakag*I 
defeated Binaa Vaidampas and Pigfiyas. 

Rijarljag}-! and Rljentirap-I won a number of battles and 
established a very powerful and efficient government. They 
destroyed the naval force of Cira at KintalurcclUL They also 
captured and rnled the northern part of Ceylon. They imter- 
fered in the political affairs of Vgfiki Chajukyas and established 
their supporter as the king. 
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Rijiotirnfl led * successful expedition npto the banks of 
the liver Gauge and got the title ‘Kafikai Kent* Ccian'. He 
captured Katiram, Laccadives and other islands with his naval 
force. 

KulottuAkan fought a fierce battle against the Kalifikas. 
His army cornDmanded by Kaiugikarat Toct^tmao captured 
the Katffika country after inflicting a crushing defeat of the 
Kalifika army. 

The supremacy of the C 0 ]as was recognised not only 
within India but also in foreign countries like Ceylon, Sayim, 
Malaya etc. 

3.4, Period of Later Faniyas 

Later Partiyas came to power in the 13th century A.D. 
The following were some of their important achievements. 

Mlravarman euntara P*otiyao-I captured Cola country 
and made the Cola King a subordinate to him. 

KuUcikara Paptiyan led a military expedition to Ceylon 
and brought a huge booty. He subdued the Ceja Nsju, Nafu- 
nlfu and Togtai Nitu. 

15. After 14th century A.D, 

When the Muslim army under the leadership of Malik-kabur 
invaded Tamil Nadu, none of the Tamil Kings had the strength 
to fight against him. The Muslim army looted the country and 
carried away the treasures. Subsequently the Muslim rule was 
established at Maturai. 14 

After 14th century A.D. the political situation in Tamil- 
Nado did not permit any of the ancient Tamil rulers to come 
back to power. The main struggle was going on between the 
Bimini and die Vijayanakar rulers and between the Mari ttas 
(civiji) and the Muslim rulers. The Kings of Tamil Nadu could 
not play any major role in that period of power struggle. la 
course of time Tamil Nadu along with the other states of India 
came under foreign rule. 
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As such the details etcut the airfare cf the Tennis ire 
dealt aith In this investigates only opto 13lh centuiy A D. 

4* Geo-Military Set-ap 

In Ca&kam age the territory of Tamil Nadu was marked by 
the Vifitiya mountains (Yg&kafam) in the north, the Indian 
ocean (Kumar i) in the senth, the hay of Bengal in the east and 
the Arabian sea in the west. These boundaries served as the 
natural fortress for the defence of the country. So the country 
was not affected very much by external invasions. The attempt 
by the Mouriyas was also proved to be unsuccessful. This 
might be due to the difficulty in bringing a big army across the 
mountains with the existing facilities, and due to the well orga¬ 
nised defence of the Tamils. 

However the political set up of Tamil Nadu in that age 
made it inevitable for the three Tamil Kingdoms (Cans, Caiaa 
and PsQtiyas) to fight with one another for establishing their 
superiority as the Tamil Kingdom. When one of the Tamil 
Kings went to fight with other countries, he used to represent 
the whole Tamil Nadu and used the symbols of all the three 
kings. 11 

So, it was necessary for them to have military force* 
trained both hi offensive and defensive battles. A number of 
battles and their outcome have been mentioned in the Cafikam 
Literature. 11 

5. Aspects of war revealed by 'Huai' tad ‘Tugil* 

The life of the ancient Tamils was based on the terrains 
and seasons of the country. So, the tituature of that period 
reveals, both the family life (Akim) and the society life (Pniam) 
of the people with the natural back-ground of the terrain and 
season. A number of poems were written depicting the various 
incidents on different occasions. 

Subsequently these poems were classified and arranged 
ond er various headings (tigai) and sub-headings (toga!) based 
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on ifae subject matter of ibese porai * Tolkappiyam* as R book 
on grammar gives us the details of these classifications. So, it 
is to be understood that the tipai’ and ‘torsi’ enumerated in 
Tolkippiyam were not merely literary conventions; but they 
were the descriptions of actualincidtats in the life of the people* 

In CsAksm Literature more often we can see the actual 
description of Nature and incidents. Only in the Literature of 
later period especially in the ‘Puripas* and the •epics’ we see 
much of supernatural elements and mgerations. 

The details given in Tolkippiyam, Carikam Literatures, 
Tirukknpl, Cilappatikaram etc. help us to a great extent to 
understand the various aspects of warfare of the respective 
periods. 

5.1. Types of War 

The following operations of war are mentioned in Tol¬ 
kippiyam, 

Ware waged in connection with the cattle-lifting is dealt 
with under 'Vetei* and 'Karautai’t ti^ais. 

War waged in connection with the expansion of territory 
has been explained under 4 Vahci’t ligai. 

War for capturing a fortress is told under 'lilinai’ttinai. 

‘Tumpai't ti^ai explains the war for establishing the strength 
of a king. 

‘Vakai't tigai shows the celebrations of victory. 

“Latter grammarians have attributed different meanings to 
some of these ti^ais and added some more tugais. There might 
be classifications based on later developments. 

5.3, Stages of War 

The subheads (torai) shown under each ttpal give ns a 
fairly good idea about the planning, stages of operation- 
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weapons used, beliefs^ conventions etc* For example the follow¬ 
ing tofiii are shown under 'Veici*t tlgal* tv 

J * Noise of the troops preparing to march, 

2. Watching for good omens. 

3. Marching. 

4. Gathering informations by patrols. 

5. Forming op* 

6. Assault 

7. Capturing the cattle. 

8. Resisting the counter attack. 

9- Taking away the cattle. 

10. Safe return to their village. 

JI. Bringing the seized cattle herd. 

12. Sharing. 

13. Celebrating the victory with dinner. 

14. Gifts to others. 

15. Honouring the drummer. 

16. Worshipping the Goddess Korcavai. 

From the names of these turais, and from the verses of 
these tujais we understand the following facts: 

The Vefci war seems to be a border clash in which only a 
section of the border security force or the infantry force was 
being used. 

Infantry weapons such as bow, arrow, sword and spear 
were used. 

No reference is seen regarding the use of other Arms such 
as cavalry, elephant corps or chrriois. Night was considered 
the most appropriate time of operation. 

This troop used to wear Ve(ci flowers for identification. 
This practice was adopted by the ancient Tamils to identify the 
men belonging to a group indulging in a particular type of war, 
C—L6 
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^he Vqci wit may be cocsiiicicd the interstate conflict 
in the border aim at the level of local ctmirseders with or 
witheut the knowledge of the concerted king. 1 * * 

There is no reference to a king directly taking psrt in such 
conflict!* In other operations of war such as *VatSci\ ‘Tumps*’ 
etc. ibc kings used to take part directly. 

The aim of the •Ve|ci’ ireopwasnot capturing the enemy 
territory. but to enter ir-io the enemy's territory, for taking 
away the cattle wealth of the enemy. 

The stages mentioned in this operation can be compared to 
the stages of an attack-operation by a section or a platoon in 
the modern warfare. 

The turais of the other tig&i* also give us a fairly good idea 
about the nature and stages of warfare in Cafikatn age. After 
the C&Ak&m period, epics, PuiIqIs, and certain war literature 
like ‘Kalavali Nirpatu’, •Kaiinkaitup-Paragi' etc also des¬ 
cribes battle-fields. Eventbough exaggerations are there, they 
provide some facts about the warfare, 

6,1. Army 

The ancient Tamil kings maintained four-fold armies con¬ 
sisting of: 

1) Infantry 

2) Cavalry 

3) Elephants Corps & 

4) Chariots 

Army was considered to be the first requirement of an effi¬ 
cient king* 1 * This was necessary fora king to maintain the 
internal security and to defend the country from external inva¬ 
sion. 


Tirukkurai says thatthe best wealth of a king is a brave 
army which consists of various divisions.™ An established 
army (tol pa^ai) will not lose heart in the event of any diffi- 
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culty or by temporary set-backs. Striking appearance, valour, 
honour, good conduct and clear thinking are the essentials of 
an army.* 1 While advancing In a battle it should successfully 
cross the obstacles and at the same lime prevent the advance of 
the enemy. 

It should not suffer from inferiority, contempt or poverty.** 
The mcst important is that an army should have a good 
commander. Even the best army will be useless without an 
able oomtnander.** 

To organize and maintain a good army the kings required 
good income. Wealth was considered to be the Foundation for 
a powerful army.* 4 

ti.2'0* Infantry 

Infantry was the main fighting force. Depending on the 
weapons used it was divided as shown below: 

Vil pajai (Archers) 

Va| pa{ai (Swords men) 

Val pajai (Lancets) 

Soldiers seem to have been trained in unarmed combat 
(mar per) also.** 

Again the following classification shows the type of troops 
in the army# 

‘MQlsp petal* was the permanent standing army. 

'Knlip patai’ was enrolled on a temporary basis at the time 
of emergency, 

‘Nijtup pa|ai* was a voluntary corps of the citizens, 

'Killup patai’ consisted of men drawn from the forest 
tribes. 

‘Tugaip patai’ was the army of the allies. 

•Fakaip patai* was the troop captured from enemies, 

Apirt from these, there was a Vgjaikkirappitai consisting 
of highly trained and devoted soldiers. They served mainly as 
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body-guards for the kings. References to these warriors are 
found in South Indian inscriptions and in the ceylonese 
chronicle Maltavamsa. The Ve]aikk§ras consisted of three 
divisions, viz , the Mahltantra, the Valafijiyar, and Ihc 
NakarattBr/ 6 

Another group of soldiers similar to Vljaikk&ras were 
Kaikkojar Kosar of Cafikam period also seems to be a 
community of this type. They played an important role in the 
military history of Tamil Nadu. 

Tarppajai, Tucippatai, Kulippajai etc, were the names of 
the body of troops at various positions in a battle-field. 

6.2.1. Various Names of the Soliders 

The following names were used for soldiers! 

Kururapalai Majavar; Vayavar; Mar&var; Mallar; Porimag, 
Pcmficeyifavar; Villor; Eyinar; Kagaiyor etc. 

6.2.2. Officers 

lust as the various officers we have at present there were a 
number of officers in those days. They were known as Pa jaK 
mutali, Tautanayakag, Csnaimutali, Eslti, Camantafi, 
Mltagjanayakan etc, 

6.2.3. Characteristics of the Warriors 

A real warrior was happy to face the enemies in war. He 
would die willingly rather than flee from the battle. He would 
not wink his eyes in fear when i weapon strikes him. The 
ambition of a soldier was to kill the elephants in the battle field 
and achieve fame. 11 The wounds received by a soldier In the 
battle-fields were reckoned as rewards. The days on which he 
did not receive deep gashes on his body were counted as useless 
days in his life/ 1 

6.2.4. Weapons 

Spear, sword, mace, bow and arrows were used as offensive 
weapons. Shields made of leather and wood were used as 
defensive weapons. The methods of carrying and using thees 
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weapons have been mentioned in the literature, #B When the 
weapons were not in use, they were kept in an armoury and 
protected." War drum was considered to be an important 
equipment of the battle It wat regarded as a royal lymboL It 
was made from the skin of a bull which fought with a tiger." 

*,2.5. Battle Timings 

Generally battles were fought only in day time. However 
4 Ve|ci* and ‘Kirantai* battles seemed to have been conducted 
in the nights. 

6.2.6. Uniforms 

In Cafikam age certain wreaths were identified with the 
kings. The army of Cera King used to wear the wreath of 
pa l my rah flowers. The ‘Atfi* wreaths and margosa wreaths 
were worn by the armies of Colas and Pappyas respectively. 5 * 

Apart from these the armies used to wear the wreath of 
particular fl»wer$ such as Vetci, ICirantai, Nocci etc. to denote 
the type of war in which an army was engaged. 

In Civaks Cmtima^t a 'Vattut&i* has been mentioned. 55 
No other details about the uniforms worn by the soldiers are 
available. 

6.2.7. Training 

Training was given by individual training centres called 
‘Pdravai* or ^uraokajari.* 14 A block of ‘muruftkai* tree was 
used for training in sword fighting. a * The beginning of training 
io archery for the youngsters of the warriors was conducted as 
a festival known as ‘Pnntotai Vila*- 5 * 

6.3. Cavalry 

We have many references to the use of horns in war Grom 
very early times. Ancient kings and Chieftains possessed 
personal horses with special names such as "Bari 959 Kaq*- 
vanam* 1 and Pitalam.** Horse riding, elephant riding and 
mastery in kindling various weapons were the basic require* 
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menu for a ruler. 4 * Powerful monarch® got their supply of 
horses front foreign countries. Horses were brought in ships 
mud in portal at sea-ports. 41 The Cavalry soldiers were called 
*ivu|?«marmr*. In Tamil literature the ‘knfrai me^am* poems 
speak about the valour of the cavalry. 4 * 

In Tinm|aiyital para a am the following eight varieties of 
horses have been described: Puravj, Kot&kam, Ivuji, Vaggi, 
Patilam, Kutirau Pari and Kantukam* 49 

Horses were trained in the open ground (Ccg|u Veji) 
adjacent to the royal palace. The trainers were koo vn as # Vari 
Variar*. Head of the trainers was known as ‘Araca Vartan’. 44 
Puraoigilru mentions about the feeding of the horse* with the 
food mixed with ghee (ncy mill) and the husk of black-gram 
(U'luntig cakkai). 40 Cavarly was the best moving fighting body 
It was used to create confusion and disorder in the enemy's 
infantry. Soldiers were trampled at the feet of the horses. 4 4 

Bridles were used by the riders to control the horses. Puja- 
niQQfU mentions about a horse which was engaged in a fierce 
battle got wounded in its mouth by the rapture of the bridle. 
Such a horse with blood stain on its mouth looked like a tiger 
which has bitten its prey. 41 

Mullaippattu mentions about the shield for protection for 
the horse. 44 

Swords and lances were the weapons used by the cavalry 
men. All these details help us to understand the importance 
given to the cavalry by the ancient Tamils. However, it is felt 
that in the ancient Hindu armies cavalry was not utilised to the 
fullest eaten! possible. 4 * 

M. Elephant Corps 

Elephants were maintained in large numbers by the indent 
Tamil kings, and they were trained in warfare. One of the 
Cara Rings who maintained a large number of elephants was 
galled 'Pal ytgai ccikeln ku||uvag. i# 
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The main Function of the elephants in the battle was break¬ 
ing open the gates of the fortresses* The tu^ka of these 
elephants were fitted with iron rings. Elephants used to keep 
stones in their mouth and throw them on the enemies 41 At 
times elephants were used to spoil the protected water tanks of 
the enemies. Only male elephants (Ka|!ra) were used for 
warfare. The men of elephant corps were known as *anai atikai\ 
‘atti maltax\ and ‘Kuacara miliar*. A powerful elephant corps 
was considered to be the major strength and prestige of an 
army. A Chinese author writing in 1178 gives the following 
account of C$l& country and its army: 

‘•This country Is at war with kingdoms of the West. The 
Government owns sixty thousand war elephants, everyone 
seven or eight feet high* When fighting, these elephants carry 
on their backs houses, and these houses are full of soldiers who 
shoot arrows at a long range, and fight with spears at close 
quarters. When victorious the elephants are granted honorary 
names to signalize their merit, and there are some who bestow 
upon them embroidered housings and golden mangers* Every¬ 
day elephant are taken into the presence of the king"‘ ,, 

Spears, bows end arrows were the weapons used by the 
soldiers of this corps. Hie Kuram plates of Pallava Paramgcu- 
vara Varman I mention **heros holding bows and riding mighty 
elephants/ , * a 

Mahauts (pikas or Kalla ijaifiar) used the goad known as 
■kavai mut karovr* or 4 t5tti f and trained the elephant in a 
northern language, 14 This language might be a code of techni¬ 
cal terms used by the elephant trainers. 

The elephant trainers were known as Kft|or and Vltuvar 
‘Arth wastin' gives detailed account of the training given to war- 
elephants, #i 

Scmetimes elephants in the battle pose a disadvantage. If 
wounded they are likely to go mid and uncontrolable. In inch 
occasions they turn round and trample tfisir own men under 
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their feet. There iff * few such incidents recorded in the 
Indian History. An incident molded in Ptrauanuru say* that, 
when a Ceja king was going on his elephant, it became uncont- 
rolable and entered into the neighbouring Cera Capital 
Karovur.*’ 

During the period oflater Colas and Paotiyas the kings 
md generals used to lead their troops by riding on elephants. 
It was considered to be a source of encouragement for the 
troops. However, at limes they became easy targets. Ihc 
death of a Cf la prince Bajatityap at Taklcfam battle in 949 
A.D. may be mentioned as an example. The war was going on 
between Cojas and Rtshtrakutfts. The Cnia army was about to 
win the battle. At that time an arrow shot by the enemy bit 
Rljltilyau who was sitting cn an elephant and commanding his 
army. He died on the spot and the situation completely chan¬ 
ged. The Ceja army lost the battle, 1 ■ This prince is referred 
toas'igiimel tufiriya Uvan* meaning the lord who died on 
the elephant. 

As the elephant was the most powerful arm of the army, 
killing the enemy** elephants was a merit and ambition of a 
soldier. *• 

A soldier who kills a thousand elephants in the war was 
considered to be a great hero, and in commemoration of such 
victory a 'paragi* would be sung on him. 

6.5. Chariots 

Chariots were used in the battle field from very ancient 
time. The name of a Cola king, ‘Uruvap pal ter IJificet Ceggi 
of Canktm age suggests that he was in possession of a large 
number of chariots. There are many references in Cafikam and 
post'Cahkam literature about the chariots and various parts of 
the chariots such as ‘kojinci*, *kol* t - kop* etc. 

There is also a reference about an efficient carpenter who 
can make eight chariots a day. It is also mentioned that the 
lime carpenter may take a month to make one wheel of a 
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stronger chariot,* 0 So we may understand that there ware 
chariots of various sizes and types. 

The Mouriyan army had cut down the rocks of the moun¬ 
tains, and made roads to bring their big chariots to South 
India. 11 

The soldiers of the victors by army used to dance in front 
and in rear of the chariots which were mentioned as mun terk 
kuravai and 4 Pi© terkkuravai\ Bt 

The weapons used by the warriors in chariot were bow and 
arrows.** 

Chariots seemed to have been used in large numbers. How 
ever, we do not have sufficient evidences to show that there was 
a separate corps as chariot corps.* 4 

The kings and leaders should have used the chariots in the 

war. Both Vedic and Epic evidence prove that chariots were more 
or less a monopoly of warriors belonging to the noble classes,* 1 
In Cafikam period the warriors in the chariots were known as 
gentlemen (Caarfir). 

It is considered that the use of chariots in the war was an 
important stage in the evolution of the military sjstcm. Com¬ 
fortably positioned on the chariot, a warrior can fight more 
effectively. Standing on an elevated place he gets a clear view 
of the battle field at the same lime the chariot provides him a 
sort of all-round cover from enemy's weapons. 

In Course of time the chariots were dropped from the mili¬ 
tary system. The final disappearance of chariots from India’s 
military system probably came about in bth;century A.D.°* The 
reasons attributed are, that the chariots* could not be employed 
in hilly tracts or morasses especially in rainy seasons. 

In Cadkam age wars were not bought in rainy seasons, but 
in later periods due to various changes in political and social 
conditions, the wars had to be conducted at all seasons. So it 

was, found that the chariots were not effective in the later 
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periods. The kings and commanders started using the elephant 
or horses in the place of chariots. 

7. Naval Warfare 

The ancient Tamil Nad a was surrounded by water on three 
sides. The coastal area was known as ‘neytsl’. Therewere 
good sea-ports to encourage the maritime activities* 

It was in the extreme south of the Deccan Peninsula that 
naval power readied its dimax. . The people of southern 
promontory seem to have leemt the art and craft of the sea 
long before the beginning of the Christian era.** 

Kalam, mitavai, kappal, d\zm 9 K:\jjiimaram, pataku, 
ampi, etc. were the various types of vessels by the Tamils. 

In Cankam age the Cera Kings Netuficiralatan and Katal 
pijakottiya Cefikuttuvag destroyed a group of sea pirates 
known as ‘Knfampav.** Karikal Coho also seems to have 
raaintaiaed £ navy. flD 

Palinva Icing Naracimba VavrafljH sent his naval forces to 
Ceylon. The naval force of the later Co [as was very powerful. 
They were able to capture Kajiram, Malaya, Nikkobar etc 
with this force. 

However the details regarding the naval organisation are 
not available. 

8. Fortification 

Tfce ancient Tamils were good in their defence arrange¬ 
ments. They constructed strong forts with a number of 
mechanical contrivances for throwing missiles on the attacking 

enemies. Cilappatikaram gives a list of such instruments and 
weapons 10 

Tfce walls of the forts were high and massive. The walls 
were surrounded by a broad and deep moat in which alligators 
of large size abound, 11 
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As observed by S. Krishna swamy Tyergar, in the building 
of farts and providing of them with weapons and missiles, both 
for offence and defence the Tamils had attained to something 
like perfection* 1 * 

The siege-craft has been described in # U|*iSaS* poems and 
the defence of the fort has been described in < Nocd* poems. 10 

9. Military Camp 

There ere a number of references about military camps in 
the Canham literature. Large camps have been established in 
spacious grounds and were known as *Kattu'’, 'Pit* v lt u * or 
•Viysn perum paesrai*.* 4 

Soldiers 2 nd camp-followers of various languages stayed in 
the camp.* 8 

A detailed and natural description of a camp has been 
given in ’MullaippSttu* and in 'Ncturalvi^ai*. The set up of 
the king's tent, the sufferings of the horses and elephants which 
were wounded in the war, the time keeper announcing the time, 
maid servants lighting the lamps, the tent pitching by ‘Yavanas , 
security arrangements, dumb 'MtleCCls' serving as the personal 
guards of the king, etc. have been described in these idylls. 

Cilappatikaram also describes the camp set up by the 
Aryan kings with all facilities for the stay of Cefikuttuvag on 
he banks of the river Ganga. 

In ancient Tamijakam the wan were conducted only in 
summer and winter. So, Tolkippiyam says that these two 
seasons were suitable for camp life .* 1 

Soon after the camp when the rainy season starts the sold¬ 
iers were expected to go home for a peaceful and happy family 
life. 

10. Spies 

Spies were considered indispensable to a king Tirukkural 
describes the importance of the spy to a king. It also tells us 
about the char cteristics of this profession* It is laid down that 
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ii fc isrlilies (mn ty a tj >is to be verified with the information 
gitkeied by another spy. Again it i* lobe compared with a 
third spy. Tbe spies sre to be engaged in such a way that they 
i ten Id cct know each other. Any reward to the spies should 
be given secretly. 1 * 

Tolkippijain speaks about spyirg tcfoie an attack is 
launched.* * 

In Ci’sjrpatiVirain, whet Cefikcttuvan decided to §o on a 
mililary expedition to North, be wanted to send the message to 
the kings of North India. One of his officials *Aiumptta|* 
suggested that it would be enough to make a public announce- 
meal of the message hi his capita] Vafcci. The spies^of varioua 
countries residing at Vafici would convey the message? to their 
respective kings* 

Frcm the very early times till now, espionage has bV*n 
playing an important role in the military operations as web as 
in the civil administration. 

The Tamils knowing the importance of the espionage bp® 
given the proper places for it in their administration. 

IK Ambassadors 

In the modern world, ambassador* are being exchanged 
normally to strengthen the diplomatic relations of the counties. 
The Tamils seem to have followed this t notice from the ekly 

times. 

* Timkkugal gives a detailed account of the ambaisadkrs: 

An ambassador must be a highly cultured and talented nun. 
Conciseness of speech, sweetness of tongue and a careful esche- 
wing of all disagreeable language, these are the means by wbeh 
the ambassador shall wort his miner’s profit. Even when 

threatened with death the perfect ambassador will not Tail n 
hii duty/*** 

In Ca Akam age the poetess Auvmi) »r was sent by Atiyanun 
aa ambassador to TogiaimiQ. By her shrewd and intelligent 
talk, tbe was able to avoid a war between these two kings.* 1 
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In later period, Pallava Rajasimmsn sent on ambassador 
to China** 1 The later Colas and Paptiyas also exchanged 
their ambassadors with overseas countries. 

In Kampa Kamfiyapam and Kanta PurAnam we see the 
practice of sending an ambassador to the court of the enemy 
king, for giving a final warning before the war* Thii 
ambassador used to explain the consequences of the war and 
advise the enemy to surrender. 

This could have been the general practice in the warfare 
during that period. 

12. Beliefs and conventions 

The following beliefs and conventions are found in the war¬ 
fare of the Tamils. 

Ancient kings believed in auspicious time for starting a war 
or a military expedition. If the time fixed by the astrologer it 
too short for the army to start the sword and umbrella of the 
king will be moved to the direction of march in the appointed 
time as a token ** The soldiers on their march used to look for 
some good omen.* 4 

An announcement will be made before the actual fighting 
starts, advising the Brahmins* patients, women, childless, cows 
etc. to go to a safer place. 1 D 

After capturing a country the victor use to treat the people 
of that country as his own subjects.** 

Due respect was given to the learned poets at all dreams* 
lances, An inscription of 12th Century A.D. says about a 
Paufiya King, who while destroying the capital of Cola, spared 
the'sixteen pillared hall* (Kfagtapam) built in honour of the 
poet 'Katiyalur Uruttirag Ka^anar’.** 

The poets used to advise the kings at all times. 

Honourable death in the battle field was appreciated very 
much. A soldier wounded on bis back would consider it as a 
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dishonour and wruid frd his life by fasting. Tbii was called 
VafalkiniUaP.* 1 Scldiers uho urn *way after losing the baft It 
arc not lo be arrested cr teased” The prisoners of war arc 
supposed to be treated with respect. A Cola kirg, Koce ftkanig 
as a prisoner of war refuted to drink the water given to him 
after considerable delay by tbe prison-guards. 10 

Rewards and gallantry awards were given to soldiers who 
had shown exceptional bravery in the battle field. The families 
of the soldiers who last their Jives in the battle were helped, 11 
The king used to present a golden flower to the war heroes in a 
function arrenged for that purpose- 11 

( Na|ukai' was the hero-stone errccted in memory of a sold* 
ier who lost his life in a defensive war. 

Even a good army was considered to be useless without 
suitable lerder$, M 

The king who won the battle used to seize the crown, war 
drum and umbrella of the defeated king The tutelary tree of 
the enemy king wjuld be cut down. The defeated king used to 
pay tributes to the victcr* At times the healthy conventions 
were forgotten and there were kings who played havoc on the 
enemy's country.* 4 

However, these exceptions should not be considered as the 
rule. These may be attributed to the individuals and the extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances. Even in the present battles the rules 
of Hague and Geneva conventions are forgotten at times. 

15. Concluding Remarks 

War and fighting are prevalent at all stages of evolution i.e. 
among animals, savages, barbarians and civilised people. The 
improvement in methods and weapons of war show the cultural 
growth of the people. 

Eveothough war is considered an evil at present, no can 
country in the world is naming its government without a mili- 
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tary establishment. Now the military forces arc called defence 
forces* If any army is to be trained in operations, it must be 
trained in offensive war also. Unless the tactics of offence is 
understood the defence can not be organised effectively* 

Our ancestors believed in the theory of universi! brother¬ 
hood. "Every place is our own and all human beirgs are our 
kin.’* was their motto.* 0 At the same time they realised the 
fact that ideal conditions should be achieved without losing 
self-respect and honour. So, the establishment and develop¬ 
ment of defence forces were considered inevitable. 

The art of war was developed as a part of our amrent cul¬ 
ture. The martial life was linked with the family life and 
classified under various 'Hpai 1 and ‘turai*. The classifications 
and stages of the warfare given under various ‘tigai 1 and ‘turai* 
of the Cafikam literature should have attained that stage after 
a considerable growth. It should have taken some hundreds of 
years to attain such a civilized stage* 

But for their military process, the Tamil kingdoms and 
their cultural development would have come to an end even 
before the Cafikam age; and we may not be in a position to 
speak much of our ancient culture. 

Depending on the necessity, some of the old aspects and 
attitudes which became absolute are to be abandoned, and new 
more effective aspects and attitude are to be adopted. Adopting 
the better aspects and attitudes are the basis of the growth of 
any civilization. The hill-tribes and forest-tribei which do not 
adopt such changes still remain in the primitive stage* The 
Tamil grammar 'NaggUl 1 says that The abandoning the old and 
adopting the new h a rule in the growth of a language/*' We 
may take this as a general rule in any aspect of life* 

Ancient Tamils believed in such rule in their art of warfare. 
That is why the chariots were aboadoned in the later period. 
The later Colas and Pi g]iyas adopting new strategies and tactics 
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were able to re-est iblish their pnrer, Which contributed a lot 
to the cultural development- 

However, this rule was forgotten after the 13th Century 
AD., and it became the end of the Tamil rulers. It is not 
wrong to presume that India would not have ome under foreign 
rule, if our ancestors would have reorganised their military 
forces and adopted the new weapons and new techniques when 
fighting with the foreign invaders. 

During the British rule, the Tamil Nadu became a part of 
the Indian administration. Tamil Nadu as well as the other 
states in India lost their right to have their own military forces. 
Defence of the country became the responsibility of the Central 
Government. Military forces were completely re-organised 
based on the British Military tet up. Conventional weapons 
were replaced by fire-arms and modern weapons. Elephant 
corps and cavalry were replaced by armoured corps. 

When we learn about our ancestors we must take note of 
both their merits and their defects* The military process and 
healthy conventions were their merits, and we feel proud of them. 
We must also realise that, *to err is human* and our ancestors 
also could have erred at times. We have inherited all the 
treasures of our ancestors. We must assess both the credits and 
liabilities of the inherited property. Then only we can play a 
better and purposeful future. When we go through the military 
history of our ancestors we can find a few defects. These should 
serve as lessons for our future. We alto must understand that 
there is always some scope for improvement id any field* 

To conclude it may be quo led that, «There has never been 
a new weapon to which some counter has not been found, just 
as no new tactics have been invented which could not be 
improved* Which ever is most efficiently conducted, defence 
or attack will win. 

‘'Whatsoever it best administered is best*\ M 
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(L. S. Kandasamy) 

The Agricultural heritage of the Tamils can he gleaned 
fr^m the ancient agricultural practices. The indent Tamils 
railed crop:, domesticated cattle for farm-use and developed 
suitable farming implements. They had also adopted tank- 
IrrigLtion of their lands arc! whenever the monsoons failed and 
links got dried op, they had dug veils for tapping sub-soil 
w ater. They had also attempted to study all aspects of agri¬ 
culture relatiLg to seeds, their stcrage and vigour. TLty knew 
that weeds a Wo came Lp along with crops, and so they followed 
suitable methods to destroy Ihtm. Ihiy trek measures to 
protect the crops caicfuily. KncwiLg that each crop exhausted 
the nutrients of the roil they applied manures to the field- 
before raising the next crops or adopted rotation of corps. 
These practices were improved and refined by successive genera* 
tions of farmers and handed down to posterity as a traditional 
system of agriculture. 

The Geography of Ancient Tamil Nad* 

The state oi cncicct Tunil Nadu spread from Kumcri 
(Cape Comorin) in the south to Tiruvcgkfl|im (the present 
(Tiruppati bills) in the north, sz d from the Day of Bengal in the 
east to the Arabic n Sea in the west, the present State of 
Kerala «i a port cf T?m?l Nadu. Panampiragir bad obttr- 
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ved: s *Iu between the northern Venka^am and the southern 
Kumari lies the great Tamil speaking land” 1 . The mother 
league of the people of this region is Tamil, 

The Fauna an4 Flora 

Tamil Nsdu enjoyed a variety of agro*climatic conditions. 
There sre hilly ranges like the Tireppati hills, Kntatkaii&l hills* 
Palani hills and Roll! hills. Rivers like the Klviri, the Then 
Pew&Jte PatafU, the Vaiyai and the Porunai make the land 
fertile. The state also commands immense sea-wealth. Thick 
forests and lone stretches of plains are spread over the length 
tad breadth of the land. These varied agro-climatic condition! 
are suitable for raising a variety of crops. 

The Sources 

Tamil literatures of different historical periods provide us 
with the sources to discover the history of agricultural tradi¬ 
tions of the Tamils. It is very sad that there are no authentic 
chronicles on Tamil kings. Even the inscriptions on mono* 
meats, coins and copper plates left behind by the kings convey 
only i a formation on the wars fought by them. It is, therefore, 
or.ly literature which depicts how the Tamils lived in harmony 
with nature, conveys a lot of information relating to agriculture 
directly, and indirectly in the form of folksongs. Further, the 
religious and puranica! literatures of the medieval age give o f 
some information on agricultural tradition of that age. Ttu 
history cf agricultural development in Tamil Nadu may bj 
traced by studying Tamil literature chronologically, 


The Age of TolkJpplyar £c.700 B.C.) 

From time immemorial, farming has been an occupation in 
Tamil Nadu. The first Tamil work which convey* agricultural 
information is “Tolkippiyam ** It is a book of Tamil Grammar 
and Prosody written in 703 B.C 1 The people of this age had 
classified their lands into four type* based on physical 
features.* 
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“Kurinci’ referred to bills sid hilly tracts which were 
considered suitable for raising fruit trees, tubers and millets. 
The land of Mnllai* covered forests on the downs and the 
pastoral country around the forests* These lands were predo¬ 
minantly dry and rain-fed. Hence people cultivated dry land- 
crops like the Italian millets and Caoaai. In addition, caul® 
rearing was also practised in mullah The wetland plains ble&sod 
with rivers were known as the land of 'Maintain*. People in 
these lands raked crops I ke paddy, sugarcane, and banana. 
The sandy stretches of land along the sea-coast were known as 
the land of ‘Neytal*, and was put to best use by practising fish 
farming and salt-panning, and by raising coconut and palm 
groves. The lands of Kufifici end Mullai which became dry 
owing to continued drought came to be known as Palii (desert 
land).* 

The farmers of those days were called 'vgja& minur\ 
Their primary duty was to raise crops and produce good yield 
ing. The vijan mintar were expected to give total attention to 
farming. This is revealed in the following l ines of ‘Tolkippi- 
yam* 


“veja^ mantar are to farm and 
feast, not anything else” 5 

The Golden age of Agriculture 

The Age of Cankam literature is said to cover the period 
from about 200B.C* to :30A.D* a It was during this period that 
agricultural occupation gained a status and technical expertise 
unknown in the past* 7 herefore, the age may be called **Thc 
Golden age of Agriculture*'. 

The Status of Faming 

The farmers were known as the‘Vc|ajar&- > and they enjoyed 
great , social status.'^ As farming was considered basic to all 
other occupations it was treated as the ‘foremost* and the most 
independent of all occupations* 1 In fact, the ‘pricking’ stick 
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with which the farmer drives the ploughTmllocks is described a* 
the sustainer of the^ceplrcd hand of the king* - Besides, people 
desired to be identified with the farming occupation* The poets 
claimed that they were also farmers wielding the plough of 
words; the kings and she soldiers claimed that they wares 
fanners handling the plough of bows and arrows* Saint Tiru- 
vnjjuvar recognised the greatness of farming and he scripted ten 
couplets on the title, * i farming ,? in his incomparable work, 
TirukkurM’, In short, the occupation of‘farming’was consi¬ 
dered the occupation of the highly prestigeous and civilised 
people. 6 


The Royal Responsibilities 

The Cankam Age was an age of sovereign kings* The 
composite state of Tamil Nadu was ruled over by Cera 3 Cola 
and Plptiya kings and their subordinate minor royalties* They 
believed that their prime responsibility was to ensure agricultu¬ 
ral prosperity# They aimed at making their states self”sufficient 
in food and other essential goods. They were very particular 
hat not a single citizen should migrate to other provinces owing 
to scarcity of food, 10 They undertook to reclaim forest lands 
and uncultivated lands For cultivation and to dig new tanks and 
pondsTor irrtegtion. Whenever the kings forgot or failed to 
discharge these duties, the nobles used to remind them of these 
duties. They realised that even if the area of rain-fed land of 
the king was immense, it would not be productive unless there 
were a large number of tanks and. ponds to harvest rain-water 
for irrigation. So the kings knew it full well that their reputa¬ 
tion would endure to posterity only if they built tanks. 1 

Package of Practices 

the cultivable lands were conveniently divided into two 
types viz- the irrigated ‘nancey' (wet lands) and rainfed ‘puflcey 
(drylands). It is during this age that the farmers followed 
the important practise of ploughing, manuring* wedding, irrigt- 
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ting and protecting ihe crops from pests. Theta are practical 
which are now called package of practices. St, TiruvaJluvai 
says; 

•‘More important than ploughing is manuring. 

Then* after weeding the field, more important 

than even watering is the guarding of the crop" 11 

We also come to know that the farmers had a target of realmni 
one thousand kalams from one veji of land Lc. a FODitceo 
tonnes of paddy per hectare 19 

Water Management 

People irrigated their lands from riverr, ponds and wells 
They took particular care to locate the $cm tn of water suita¬ 
bly, They located tbs tanks in places of eicess in-flow of wate 
find built around them banks in the shape of a half-moon. 1 ' 
They built dams connecting big boulders and rccka wherevei 
possible in Krriaci lands end thus increased the water poten 
tiftl is hills without incurring much financial expenditure. It 
r«cme places they dug canals from the rivers to fill their io-taxu 
tanks and ponds with river water. They employed watchmei 
to keep the banks of rivers, canals ole., in constant repair ant 
*e guard against wastage of water. 1 * In order to use watei 
economically, the system of laying beds and watering the bet 
wai in vogue. 1 * 

Kapllai and E^am 

Edging of deep wells for the purpose of drinking water am 
for irrigation was common in Koftku Naf u (in and aroun< 
Coimbatore District) The people of the age knew how t< 
diviee the places where where was much sub-toil water 01 
flow of water. 1 * They used a bullock-drawn contrivance calta 
‘kapilai’ for baling out water from deep well*, and men-opera 
ted contrivance called 'ijram* for baling out water from shallov 
wells. They had welia known as 'Ilaftci* from which the palace 
gsrdtm gpd orchards were irrigated mechanically* 1 * 
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The SeisoM 

The fanners of this perted were well versed with the 
seasonal operations fer rourd farming. A year was recognised 
in terms of six sequential lessens; thus: IJa vigil (months of 
April and May). Muu vigil (June ard July). Kir (August and 
September), Kutir (Octcfccr and November), Mug paBj 
(December edd Januar}) and Pin paoi (February and March) 1 *, 
Tamil Nedu begins to receive monsoon rains just before the 
breaker the Kir reason. As ibis was considered the right 
see ion fer farming eperationf, the farmers would return home 
at the break of Kir (August) to Mart their farming operations, 
if they were away on business. 10 

The Plough 

The fanners believed in ‘ploughing deeply rather thin 
broadly 1 * These (aimers weie honoured as *cencil t farmers. 11 
Buffaloes and oxen were used to draw the plough. They used 
to plough the fields til) the big clods of soil were broken to 
small pieces, lay the fields fallow far some time and then raise 
crops in the fields- They* applied manure before seeds hid been 
sown or crops bad been raised, ar d then fenced the fields al| 
around for protection from cattle. These fences we ft. raised 
with live plants and prickly plants.* 1 

The Seed* 

The peop-e knew the value of quality seeds for reaping high 
yields* So they used to iclect the first ears of cam that matured 
well for seed purposes.** Grains meant for seeds were strictly 
not used for food thus giving rise to a belief that those who 
consumed the seed-grains would fare bagly.** 

Multiplicity of Crops 

The farmers cultivated a wide range of crops, from 
commercial crops to ceual crops. In wetland*, beside* rice, 
sugarcane and banana were groun. In dry lands, oilseeds like 
the seasamum and the groundnut were cultivated. Garden 
crops like the coconut, and the arecanut, fruit trees a spices, 
and cotton-thc basic material for textiles were also raised. 
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Rotation of Corps: 

The TamiU of tfce period had the knowledge of scientific 
farming without actually hating any formal learning along the 
scientific processes involved. It has ton keen scientifically 
proved that the bacteria in the root-1 nets of legumes help fix*- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen in the soil resulting in increased 
yield of the box* crop in the land. Gaining this scientific know¬ 
ledge not by textbook but by experience, the farmers had raised 
legumes after every rice crop, 3 * In addition to such rotation 
of crops, they were also aware cf the systrm of mixed cropping. 
They used to grow Italian millets and Irdian beans as mixed 
crops. It is also seen that cotton and millets were grown as 
mixed crops/* We also come to know that ginger and tormerie 
were also raised at intercrops in coconut groves and jack fruit 
groves/* 

Plant Protections 

The farming enmmunisy also knew that weeds and pests 
were the killers of tfce plant and accordingly they ergpfed in 
protection measures. Realising that the weeds grew along 
with crops, they felt it a boundcn duty to remove the wted* 
from the fields It is note-worthy to remember here that weed¬ 
ing by the farmers has so highly regarded that It was equated 
with the social responsibility of the king in ridding the society 
of its social pests end wicked men/* They used baud weeders 
called *tu|ar* for weedirg purpose*. Further, they ueder-took 
measures to protect the standii g crops firm pc ms, from other 
airmats like the sheep and the bcLir, trem bird-pcsti like the 
parrots and the crows and from rodents ard insects (like the 
rats, the crabs and the beetles) Thus the fanners of the yore 
were highly practical endowed with abundant common sente, 
though tney lacked scientific knowledge as we apply the term 
today. 

Storage of Grains 

A contrivance called ‘kuyatn’ was used to cut the cars of 
grains at the time of hinrest* The grains were separated by 
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betting the ears of corn on a hard surface of by making the 
bullocks tread on them. Then the chaff was separated from the 
grains by winuowiog. The grains were collected, measured and 
stored in granaries (kalasciyam). Sometime they stored the 
grains in baskets made of straw and plastered with cow-dung.** 
The farm-houses in which rice of earlier harvests were stored 
were called Vaja ra?gai (the House of prosperity). 1 * Ths yields 
were measured in volume against a standard of measurement 
ranging from Uakko, tj]sicku, Dili, mtrakkll to parai, kalam 
and The fanners had the practice c f paying one sixth 

of the produce as tax to the state. The salaries of the temple 
purohits. the farm labourers and others like the carpenters, the 
iron smith s, etc-, were paid ia terms of fixed measures of paddy. 
The disbursement was made in the threshing arena itself. 

The Post Harvest Operations 

The farm ng community knew the importance of post 
harvest operations too. After harvest, the field was ploughed 
and left fallow. Sometimes, they used to flood the fields and 
allow the stubble to rot. Sometimes they ploughed the stubble 
land and raised the next crop immediately, and in crops like 
the sugarcane and the banana they allowed the second crop 
(Rations) to grow from the stubs. 81 

The Implements 

The farming operations were too complex to be performed 
without tools. There were a large number of labour-saving and 
time saving tools hi use is those times- Although they did not 
possess modem farm implements that arc used today, they had 
ploughing tools, the levelling tools called •‘tajampu' the water 
balers like ‘ampi* *kijar* and gff*m and contrivances like kujir 
tat|o and kevan to drive away bird pests. They had mechanical 
contrivances also to catch boars entering millet fields- 8 * 

Allied Professions 

The basic support for farm operations was provided by the 
cuttle. So the people deified them, and treated them with 
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respect, Infect, (he wealth of the king was measured only in 
tenra of the cattle population of his state. Cattle-rearing was 
popularly carried cut in every home in pastors! country-sides 
with limited water potential. These people sold milk, butter 
milk butter etc., in neatly towns. The money thus earned was 
used to mn their homes and also to re-invest fer increasing 
their cattle wealth. 44 

Fish Wealth 

Fish‘forming was popular iu costal places (Ncytal) just as 
cattle rearing was popular in pastoral country sides (Mullai) 
Fish was generally accepted by the ancient Tamils; in fact, thr 
fhb was u f ed rs a barter in exchange for a measure of rice. The 
iimold fish was dried, salted and sold; this process is called 
‘Men ugakkal.’* 4 li should be noted that women were engaged 
in selling fish. 

Deforestation 

In those days there was a regular need to deforest laud and 
reclaim it for purposes of agriculture. This was considered one 
of the prime duties of the kings. However, it was true that the 
kings used to identify one species of trees, to call it their 
guardian tree, and to popularise their cultivation in large num¬ 
bers. 3 * It was belie; ed that if these trees nourished, the king, 
and the citizens would also prosper Thus, the palmyra tree 
was the chosen tree of the Cgra kings, the atti (bauhinia rece- 
mosa) tree of the C<5fa king and the margosa tree of the Pfigtiya 
kings. The Kings were depicted as wearing the garlands made 
of the flowers of these trees.- Thus the kings encouraged plant" 
iog of useful trees and their cultivation. 

Market Facilities 

The cue lent Tamils had well organised marketing facilities- 
The agricultural produce was bartered fer other goods in village 
markets. But in towns they were solJ for money. Tn exchange 
of iicc, fi>h, salt and milk were sold as per accepted iatcs of 
exchange. In cities like Mat lirai, Kiviripumpatpnam etc., 
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there were separate bazaars known as kfila viti for marketing 
grains and pulses. It is reported that eighteen kinds of grains 
and pulses were sold there.* 1 Information relating the sale of 
pa* licular kind* of these grains and pulses was indicated by rais¬ 
in? particular banner atop each market centre. It is alio 
worthwhile to note that the merchants were impartial to their 
business. They neither sought excessive profit for thiir goods 
nor under weighed their goods while selling; thus they proved to 
be trustworth.** Tax was levied by customs authorities for 
imported as well as exported goods. The wages of the farm 
labourers were paid in kind by the farmers. 

Role oi Women 

It is really gratifying to note that even in those ancient 
days, women played a role equal, if not greater, to that of men 
in agriculture. In feet there were a few farm operations, like 
transplantation, weeding, harvesting, winnowing and collecting 
the grains which were done only by women. They used to keep 
vigil over the millet-fields to drive away bird-pests with tool 
like kavag during day times.** The women of thecoastas 
regions (Neytal) engaged themselves in salt-planning, dying and 
falling the fish, etc., and selling them. The women of the pasto¬ 
ral regions (Mullai) engaged themselves in rearing cattle and 
selling milk, butter, etc., in barter. Women who had lost their 
husbands engaged themselves in hand spinning of cotton. 91 

Social Prestige of Farmers 

The Tamils had high respect and regard for their kings. 
The kings were equated with their soul. There is a popular say 
ing in Cankam literature which states that ‘the soil and life of 
the state is its king. The kings also believed that it was the 
result of ibeir righteous rule or misrule that fortunes or mis¬ 
fortunes i ill upon their kingdoms. 40 The people were of the 
opicii/D urn-; only righteous rule of the kinp assured them of tin* 
fading llo bumper harvest*. People by nature were 

hard-working and sincere. At the same lime they had firm 
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belief that their ends were shaped by forces in nature, and that 
they should always be upright in their conduct. As such, these 
righteous producers of food were greatly respected by poets and 
kings. Thus the fanners enjoyed great social prestige and 
status in the society. 

The Age of Pallaris (600 to 900 A J>.) 

The literatures of the age of Pallava kings, arc repltec with 
religious poems of the Saiva and Yaishnava cult. Very little 
agricultuial information is available in the literature of 
this period: However, the inscriptions on stones spretd 
ever various areas give us a clue to the agricultural practices of 
the age, 

The Pallavas ruled over Toetaimaijtalani-thc northern part 
of Tamil Nadu. They reclaimed forest lands for purposes of 
Agricultural cultivation, they called themselves ‘KatuvettikaJ. 
(the axe-men of forests), 41 They dug big tanks and ponds and 
named them after themselves. Thus we get titles like Tiraiyas 
tank, Vairamgkan tank, etc. They established a board of 
management in these places. They earmarked certain areas of 
agricultural land, known as 4 ygripa{ti* and utilised the income 
from the land for meeting the annua) expenses for the onkeep 
of the tanks and ponds.* 2 

It is also seen that the farmers were keen in utilising the 
helps extended by the king* ia the form of reclaimed lands for 
cultivation and additional irrigation water for increasing thei 
producing and in paying tithes to their kings. It is also under¬ 
stood that the systems of renting the land under fixed terms of 
tenancy and for the same tenants came into existance In due 
course* 44 


The Pallava kings had embossed oo their coins the image 
of a bullock. This evidently bears testimony for their avowed 
involvement and deep interest in agriculture. 
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Agriculture] Advancement In The Coin Age (C. 900 to 1300 A.D) 

Unlike in the proceeding age of PaHavas we get plenty of 
information relating to agricultural development in the age of 
Ccji. The great epics of this age like Fenya Pcji^anj and 
K&mpa Ramsya^am and epigraphies] evidences like the mooii- 
menis are the undeniable sources for our information* It was 
during this age that agricultural land was surveyed and standar¬ 
dised in terms of muntiri, kipi and ms; rules for locating and 
managing irrigation sources without any wastage were estab¬ 
lished and systematised, 44 The Cola king built dams across 
the rivers, and named them after themselves in the same way as 
PalJavas did for tanks. The tank which is presently known as 
Pogjisri, was dug by the king Rajgntiran land was named 
Cola Kaukam*** 

Wet-land rice was pre-dominanUy grown. However, they 
also raised other crops like dry-land rice, varakti, tiki, fesamum 
and other garden trees like the coconut, the arecanut and the 
jack tree. A pioneering feature of the age is that they bad 
raised another layer of crops under the canopy of these trees 
also, as understood from the word, *kil payir\ 4< 

The Age of Nsyak Kings (C. 1300 to 1600 A.D. S ) 

A literary piece entitled. Mukkfijar PaJ}u written some 
three hundred years ago depicts dearly the state of farmers of 
that period. This age saw the classification of farmers accord¬ 
ing to their socio-economic conditions. The owners of large 
areas of lands were known as the 'NiUkkilirs*, the farm labou' 
rers as the Pagoaiyitkal’ and the tenant-armers as the 'Ujavars. 
These tenants and the farm labourers were considered untouch¬ 
ables. The major share of the produce from the lands belonged 
to the wealthy landlords. 4 * 

The number of varieties of rice mentioned in this literary 
piece is striking and enlightening. The general agricultural 
traditions of the immediate past were followed during the reign 
of the Nayak kings. Whenever the tanks and ponds became 
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depleted of water, the right of firhirg in lhe*e places wu suct¬ 
ioned, and the income from such auctions was utilised for 
deepening the existing tanks, and for digging new tanks and 
ponds/* An interesting aspect of fanning of the age is that 
the fanners gained technical skill in mate hire soil types and 
their propert ies with particular crops which might ic&poed with 
increased yields/* This is me red a step forvrrd in the direc¬ 
tion of modern farming. 

Pre-Independent Era 

This age witnessed great improvement enhancing water 
resources and water management. The Mc|(fti Dam, tbt Papa* 
nicaa Dam end the Pcnyiru Dam served the needs of agri- 
caltoral develop sr.cst curing this period. The big liu ptr r^— 
is built across the rim Kivin in Salam District, the Pipn- 
igcam Dam across the river Timiravarngi in Tinmelviii Dist¬ 
rict and the Periyita dam across the river Periyiru in Kerala 
which]flows from the Western ghats bordering Maturai District. 
The water from the Pcriyiiu dam is taken by tunnels to irrigate 
the Kamparn valley and other places in Maturai Dt. 

A special se^fure of these dams is that they have hydro¬ 
electric gmcxaiiLg houses for generating electricity. Tbt result 
is tttdtistnsl dcselcpitifii in addition to accelerated agri cultural 
development It is only during Uus period that the use of 
chemical fertilisers came into cxioanca. Modem sdtntiik 
pMAl protection S)Mtfoi also came mio vopc during this 
period. 

Proverbs and Sajieg* 

la (be preceding pages an attempt has bees aide to des 
caibe agricultural det etcprcct bistonnlh from fianl literary 
»»rki and eptjnp^t^l evidence* list {fee taoonsicau, uuenp- 
tiwis and corns. If tnc practices were to be useful for all times 
aad acceptable for all locations, people accepted them and 
olloweo incai as comcatima.** These conventional prsctKts 
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have been pissed on from generation to generation hi the form 
of proverbs and sayings* Therefore a study of them will give 
us some insight into the topic on hand. 

Among the popular proverbs of Tamil Nadu those pertain* 
ing to agriculture occupy an important place. There are about 
four thousand agricultural proverbs in a total of about twelve 
thousand proverbs in currency . 11 These proverbs carry the 
observations and beliefs of the people in relation to agricultural 
operations and practice. These curry general information rein* 
ted to almost all the facets of agricultural operations properties 
of soil, selection of farm lands, fencing and farming operations, 
for'casts on rains, manuring, irrigation, weeding and harvest¬ 
ing, and particular information relating to particular crops. In 
addition, there are proverbs relating to cattle, marketing of pro* 
duce* characteristic features of farming and farmers. It may be 
difficult to state with any certainty when these proverbs origi¬ 
nated but it is certain that they have been in currency for ages- 
The underlying theme of these proverbs and sayings are the 
char acteristic traits of the farmers, their interests, their pro- 
grcssiveacss, their acceptance of new t echn iques 

Proximity of Lands 

The buyer farmers preferred only wet-lands (nance) aa 
these lands were assured of irrigati jd water and so, were sure 
of responding to the industrious farmers with throe good crops 
per year. But the dry rain-fed lands (puncey) could offer only 
one crop and that too, only if the monsoons did not fail. So 
people preferred to hive their cultivation lands a little further 
away from the bustling road-sides. However, if the lands were 
situated in a distant far-off places, then the farmers would not 
he able to manage the cultivation of these lands properly. The 
idea tnat the land should be neither in the proximity to the high* 
ways nor in far-off places it expressed in these two proverbs: 
•The field near the roads yield none to the farmer*, and ‘Choose 
not either the local bride or the far-off lands.” 

C-IS 
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Treatment of Alkali *e Soil 

The people bad adopted local method) tor removing the 
alkalinity of toils and bad found out that the margosa cakes 
and pitaptei (Vitis quadrangularis) were useful for this. The 
knowledge is communicated, in these proverb ‘remove alkalinity 
with pirap(ai and incorporate margosa leave for alkalinity.' 

Soil Types and crop varieties 

A few proverbs indie ite that people had attempted to 
cultivate crops according to the properties of tbe soils. ‘Rice 
for the sandy alkaline soils’, ‘Sow Riki in dry alkaline lands 
‘Sesamum for the black soil’, Horsegram for tbe (puncey) dry 
land’, 'Raise sugarcane in alkaline toll’, ‘Plough the alkaline 
land and grow the groundnut’, ‘The greengram for the poor 
soil’, ‘Turmeric in the black-red loam toil’ and ‘Tobacco for 
tbe dry fields.' It really goes to the credit of the ancient 
Tamils that they had compressed trustworthy agricultural infor¬ 
mation in these proverbs 

There ate a large number or sayings on water, the clouds, 
the thunder, the lightning, the Rind and rains. The fact that 
the monsoons never fail is expressed in the proverbs, ‘The 
dense rams of puraUici* (August-September), -The ceaseless 
rams of Ajppaci* (Sep-Oct) and -The heavy rates of Kirttikai* 
(Oct-Nov). The damage caused by uuseaionel rains is also 
described in the proverbs, ‘The damaging rains of Cittirai. 

April-May) and‘The rains of Pafiku n i, (March-April) and all 
round loss, 

The seasons 

The Seasons are important for agricultural operations and 
such proverbs as 'paravane payir cey’ (cultivate in the season 
appropriate), -Sow at the Jtippa((im’ (June-July). ‘belt a pitai 
(an infertile shallow), do it in tbe right pa mm’ (season) 
These proverbs highlight tbe importance or start!, g the sowing, 
o^erauana at the tight season, aud »Sso the warning that by 
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sheer laziness one should not fail to carry out the sowing 
operations at the break of the opportune seasons and me 
later 11 

The Importance of Ploughing 

It ii not emugh if one poisemd just cultivable tindiand 
irrigation water; one has toengiga oneself in ploughing the 
land. The importance of this operation is made clear in the 
proverbs, ‘ijulavn ulotil ernppotavigtim* (Seven ploughing! 
placate the need for manures) and 'ulavilam pikai Yeravile 
tjratu* (the unproductiveness of unploughcd land no manure 
could compensate). There is also a proverb. Denying the 
ploughed field of its recuperating time robs the farmer of his 
capital*. There are proverbs like •JCampukkil ujavn* (Plough 
quarter deep for B »jra) and f one plough for horsegram* and 
•seven ploughs for leiamum. 0 These indicate the ploughing 
pattern followed in these days* 


Manuring 

Manuring is an important farm operation that follows the 
operation of ploughing. The proverb* ‘What the manure does, 
the soil does not 1 conveys the importance of manuring even if 
the soil happened to be good. Another proverb ‘The sheep’s 
for the immediate crop and the organics for the next crop', 
brings out the fact that the droppings of sheep are considered 
to be in readily usable forms of manure, while owdungand 
organic matter become usable manures only for the succeeding 
crops. That green plants like avarai (a plant, like sesbanial) 
offer phosphatic nutrients and help to grow good grains is 
expressed in the proverbs, ‘the dropping of the sheep for 
vegetable growth and avarai (cassia aurieulata) for rice. The 
proverb, 'the river silt for the crop* informs that those who 
could not apply organic and other manures were required to 
apply to the field at least the silt from the river-bed;. We 
realise that the ancient Tamils had a deep insight into these 
scientific processes without actually having the scientific know¬ 
how. 
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Weeding 

la ancient times, people were more scared of the weeds 
thin insects and fungi* A proverb declarer* ‘one who weeds 
not produces not*. The yield of the weed infested crop will be 
of one fourth its normal even if the crop happened to grow 
vigorously. So it was felt that no time was proper for weeding 
and that ‘pluck out the weed even as it shoots up’ has been a 
popular saying all through. In fact it was understood that 
weeding should be undertaken even in a harvested held. There 
is also an old saying which says. 4 Weed out even if it be 
harvested field* 4 From the proverb, ‘Korai Kupyaik- 
Ketukkom*, (cypress is the bane of farmers) it may be under¬ 
stood how much the people were aware of the severe damages 
and loss caused by the weeds. 

Spacing 

The nature of spacing for particular crop* is also indicated 
in proverbs: agi Vfilai Kamukn' (Eight feet for banana 

and arecanut), ‘Iraji Karumpu and Kaitiri* (two feet for 
sugarcane and brinjal) and irupataji piJlai* (twenty feet for 
coconuts). In respect of tilling and number of irrigations, there 
are proverbs like,* Aru Kottu nOful tapplr vijai (for banana till 
six times and water hundred times) and Yeju Kottu yeiupatu 
tiQgir MaficaJ (for Turmeric, till seven times and water seventy 
times). 

The loss of Prestige 

Farming is traditional occupation passed on from genera¬ 
tion to generation by heredity. It is but natural that the son 
followed the foot-steps of his father. And so were the practices 
of traditional agriculture. The farmers of those days enjoyed 
great social status and prestige. But in course of time, the 
bureucracy of modern times has become powerful. Its power is 
such that there has come into vogue a humorous saying tbat ( 
The muttai (egg laid by the hen in the house) of a petty official 
is powerful enough to break the ammi (a stone used for paw- 
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daring sad macerating purposes la the kitchen) of a farmer, ft 
Is because of this loss of social prestige that agriculture docs 
not enjoy any status ia recent times* 11 Farther, at the tradition- 
-bound farmers could only follow the time worn convention 
with assurance, they are very slow to take to new technological 
practices which can assure them of wealth and prosperity. 

The heritage of a country is what provides the basis for 
the history of the cultural development of a country. Some of 
them could have been washed oat in the floods of time and 
some forgotten. Such of those which persist proving their 
value over a period of time should be really great ones. 
Among these, the most meaningful to-day are the desilanisition 
of alkaline soils could be reclaimed and what crops could be 
grown in these soils. This is only to point out that develop¬ 
ments in the agricultural technology of to day are part of the 
pistotss of the put of A^riciltural devel jpmeat in Tamil Nidu 
aud also the preseatoess of its present development. It is thi* 
bia c cocunuity that is behind the great achievements in the 
Agricultural front of our state. 

u Lct us respect agriculture and industry** 

(Pirati) 
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MEDICINAL HERITAGE OF THE TAMILS (Gift*) 

Dr. A. Anandakumor, C C./.Af. 

The MEDICINAL HERITAGE OF THE TAMILS is known 
ai the Citta System of Medicine- The Citta System of Medicine 
is recognised as one of the Indigenous systems of Medicine 
of India by the Government of ladii. 

The Citta System of Medicine of Tamils belongs to a very 
ancient period* and the period may be roughly ascertained as 
the same period £t which the Tamilian Civilization had started* 

The very first necessity of man is to appease his natural 
propensities like thirst, hunger etc Next to air, water, and 
food the primary requisite for human life is Medicine. 

For want of delivers in the field of the History of Citta 
Medical Science, the historic information of Citta System 

Medicine has undergone obscurity and oblivion. The 
absence of a complete history of the Medical Science of the 
Tamils is a dcsidrratlon. 

The Citta System of Medicine of the Tamils has developed 
independently and without any borrowing from the other 
medical systems. On the contrary, CittSsystem has provided mar- 
terials for the development of other medical systems now io 
vogue. 

At the outset, one may have the curiosity to know the 
relationship between the Citta System of the Tamils aqd the 
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2yurveta System of medicine of North India. For the sake of 
briefness, the following few lines may be quoted from the book 
‘'Introduction to the Siddaa System of Medicine 1 * written by 
Padroashri Dr* V. Narayanasami. H.P.I.M* who is a well reputed 
and recognised authority in Jyurveta System of Medicine. He 
says‘ There is no dispute about the antiquity of the (Siddha) 
system* References to ike Siddha system are found even in 
well-known Tamil works like Tirukkurd] and Tirenjantiram, 
which are devoted to the d sciptiues of civilization. These 
works are prior to Charaka Samhitka and Susrota Samkitha 
the two well known treatises in Sanskrit on iyurvedt”. 

“It is well established that before the Aryans occupied the 
Sind region and ihcCangctic Plain, there existed in the South, 
on the banks of the rivers Cauvery, Vaigai and Taraira Parani, 
a civilization which wzs highly rrfir.ed. This civilization had a 
system of medicine to deal with the problems of sanitation, 
and treatment of diseases. This is the Siddha System **.From 
the beginning, the Skldba System is maintaining its prestige/* 

The Aim of this small paper on Medicinal Heritage of the 
Tamils is to put forth a brief account of the fact that the 
ancient Cilia Medical System of the Tamils was orig'nated and 
propagated in a very scientific and rational basis, equal if not 
superior, to Ihc modern system of mrdiciue. Also it is our rim 
emphasise, bow much versatile knowledge and usefulness Hong 
with perfection regarding human liripg is involved in the Ciita 
System of Medicine, which if prcpcrly urdcrstccd and utilised 
by all people, the present day sufferings of mankird both 
physical and mental, will be relieved totally. 

The Medicinal Keritege of the Tamils it called Citta 
System and the word Citia is derived frem the word ‘'Otter’ 
(or perfect sages) who arc numerous but mainly recognised as 
eighteen in number. They are known as fi Patiije$ Ottai”. 
Cittars are the progenitors of Citta System of Medicine. The 
word ‘Citta r* is derived from the word 'Citti’ which means 
perfection in spiritual and scicntfic achievements, There are 
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eight veiretfe* of Cilti described in Citta Medicine. They are 
known as # Atjama Citti*. They are super human powers 
attained by Cittars addicted to the practice of Yoga. The eight 
varieties ofCittis arc (1) A^ima - the faculty of reducing one 
self to the size of an atom (2) Matima - the power of increasing 
one's size without limit. (3) Kanmfi * the power of increasing 
one's weight or disintegrating the atoms of the body and 
enabling it to pass through more solid matter. (4) llakima - 
becoming very light like fealher*Levity. (5) Pirlpti - the power 
of attaining everything desired. (6) Pirklmiam - the power to 
overcome natural obstructions and go any where. (7) ‘Icaltu- 
vam - supreme domination over animates and inanimates in 
nature i.e. power to create, preserve and destroy things (8) 
Vscittuvam - power of attraction and power of changing the 
course of nature, or assuming any form in creation. 

The definition for Cittar is given as 4# The Cittars were of a 
Tamil Sect which maintained Civa for its Gcd, and rejected 
every thing else in the Religious System ^consistent with pure 
Theism. They were persons holdirg tremendous powers fa 
themselves and who if they chose, could retain bodies for ages 
or disintegrate them by chemical processes, powers of words or 
concentration of will* They bad investigated and studied fully 
all kinds of drugs, minerals and poisons and their physical, 
chemical and psychological properties and therefore they knew 
what was beneficial and what was otherwise. 

They held that the body was the one and only instrument 
with which one could attain success in Spiritual evolution and 
growth and that if the body could only be made strong and 
perfect they could get rid of birth and death eventually after the 
full growth and development of the soul. 

They attained spiritual awakening by rousing the Ku^talifii 
(Serpent fire or power as it is termed) lying dormant at the base 
of the spinal column in the region of the Sacro Pleius and there 
by attained all Cittis. They were the masters of their bodies 
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end could change the very materials in them by rearranging 
the molecules in such a fashion that they had no more sickness 
or death. They could send mental electricity without the aid 
of the nerve channels and thus work all over the Universe with 
anyone, at any place* 

They could fiy through the aerial regions with the aid of 
animated mercurial pills. Many of the most wonderful 
medicines of the present day owe their origin to them notably 
the use of metals in medicines. They are Seventy Thousand in 
number, 

Dawson in his Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology 
gives a brief account of there Cittar (Tamil-Englifib Cyclo¬ 
paedic Dictioofiiy - by T.V. Sembasivara Pillai). 

Cittar after attaining perfection in the medical science 
imparled their knowledge to ethers by giving training to student* 
called ‘Citan* (Sisbya), They chose young healthy and ener¬ 
getic students and trained them under their personal supervision 
at their holy dwellings named Asrfmams’ without subjecting 
the students to the distractions of the common public. So a 
student of the Citta Medicine starts his study at a young age in 
a pure, healthy, uncomaminaud atmosphere. According to the 
Citta^s scripture, the minimum period of study and training is 
Fourteen Years. 

The language of the Cittar and their literature: The 
Ciltar’s writings are available to us in the form of palm leaves. 
They are known as *6laiccuv&ti’* After so much of destruction 
and deterioration in the past we are still having Citta Medical 
Literature in the fcim of ‘Olaicctjvtji’ which numbers in 
thousands that are now available frem the homes of every 
hereditary and traditionally trained Citta Vaidyirin villages of 
Temil Nadu. These ‘dJaiccuvatis’ which ccntain the highly 
developed Citta Medical Science are yet to be brought into 
book form. This aspect of the preservation of Citta Medical 
Science is not receiving the attention of the educationists and 
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the Government. All the nlitecuvaj/s were written in poetic 
form in high classical symbolic Tamil language. Cittar have 
mastered the Tamil language and grammar. In the works Of 
saint Tfraiyar we find Vcmba, Aoiriyappa, Kalippa, Vsficippa. 
etc. with T*l*cal, Turai. Ytrutuiu and also Yamakam, Tiripn, 
Msfaklu Antiti. Ku|ippu t Canteou with Emkai, Moaai, lyaipu, 
Mur*0 Ajapctai etc. From his writings we know his versatile 
knowledge in Cittlntam V|«?niain t Tharkkam, Nlvlyaro, 
Cotifam and also his profound knowledge in Ptiranamt and 
Jtiklcam. If one wants a very interesting text book or a 
reference book to be prescribed for a student of Tamil language 
he will select one or more of Saint Teraiyars work on Citta 
Med.cme. Apart from the classical Tamil, the Gtta literature 
contains so many names for a single herb or dreg which are 
known as *Paripacai'. (Technical form) This is becausci it i* 
the desire of the Cittar to include all the different names by 
which my sirgle plant or diug Is known by the people living in 
different arc s, speskme different languages. 


We find numerous references of mcdk&l importance in 
Tsmil Liters 1 ure. The importance of the chapter ‘Maruntu* in 
Tiriikkupc] is appreciated all over the worlo by the intellectuals. 
Some of the Tamil classics are named trier ihc popuhr Gtta 
Mtd dneslike *ririkaiukam M # ■■Cirupafi.a Ma'am' 1 etc In the 
renowned assemblies of Tamil schcL.is and in Tamil Cafikam* 
Cma physicians too h&d their honr ured places for instance* 
Maiumivag Tamoiarigar. In the court of Tamil Kirgs at least 
one Citta Physician is given a honoured place, just like other 
scholars, as in Astrology etc. The Citta Physician of the Royal 
court is called Araca Maruttuvar or Rrja Vaidyar and even to- 
dsy there is a village by name *M»-njttbuv 4 kku(i* in Tagcivflr 
district, which was given as a Many am for owe of the Royal 
Physician. 


The Citta Medical Science of the Tamils it associated with 
language, Religion, Philosophy and alro deals with the attain- 
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ment of perfection of the soul i.e* Muklhi. There are about 
ten volumes in Citta literature named ‘Vaiua Vita Yoka fiina 

Cauirattirattu'* 

The Uaiq uot- 255 sad significance of the Citta Medicinal 
Heritage is known by (i) The wider they give for the 

word Maruntu. (2) the classification of the different subjects 
of Medicine (3) the intensive and elaborate knowledge of 
diagnosing diseases by Natl or pulse reading (4) the earliest 
perception of the use of Metals and Minerals as therapeutic 
agents (5) the advanced knowledge or Physiology especially 
in the function of Respiration known as Caram (•) the 
advanced knowledge of humoral pathology. (7) the highly 
developed chemistry in Citta Medicine ($) the science of Kaya- 
kalpam or rejuvenation (V) and above all attainment of 
immortality of the body and ^salvation in the present life itself 
i.e. Civag Mufcti which is possiole through Yoga, 

L fn Tirumfilar 8000 ths term MeJiciae is explained as 
th At i 

■ Marti ppatutal Noy Marunteaal Xkuin 
Maruppatu Ula Nay Maruatenal Cfflurn 
Maruppatu Ini Nay Varaiirukka 
Maruppatu Cavai Marununaiime 1 

Medicine should be capable of caring diseases of the body and 
mind, it should prevent diseases and also it should prevent 
death, A physician who is capable of administering this 
Martmtu or medicine must have observation, thoughtfulness 
and imaginative penetration into the deep recesses of the 
patients organism to arrive at a correct diagnosis. Human body 
is produced from Nature. Man is the highest form of all 
animals with a power to attain self knowledge which the animal 
do not possess* But it is pathetic to note that Man is affected by 
more number of diseases and subject to premature death than 
animals ii fra-? state* This is because Man is unconscious of 
his Being as one with Nature. Man seems to be inclined to 
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hink that the reasoning faculty in him was given as it were to 
argue against his own instincts, to neglect the laws of Nature 
and misuse his organisms. A man who does not respond to 
Nature's call becomes a useless instrument of Nature. It ii 
Nature that causes diseases and it is Nature that effects their 
cures and all the medicines that are given is only to strengthen 
this natural power of healing within the body. So a Citta 
Physician is expected to know the processes of Nature. Citil 
system describes that the forces in the Microcosm or man arc 
identical with the Forces of the Macrocosm or the world. 

‘Antatlil U]|ate Pintam 

Piytaitil Uilile Ad jam 

Antamum Pi 9 [am urn Onre 

Ajiotu tin Parkkumpote* (Sattamuni flagam) 

2. The classification of different subjects in Citta Medicine 

Today we are having Modern Medical Science, practised 
all over the world* Modern Medicine does not belong to any 
country or language. It is an amalgamation of the knowledge 
and wisdom cultivated by the scientists all over the world. So the 
modern system of medicine is up-to-date. The modern Medicine is 
divided into many specialised branches ranging from Pediatrics 
to Geriatrics. There is one special branch of medicine for 
almost every vital organ of the body. For Eyes-opt hmlmology 
Ear, Nose & Throat - Otolaryngology, Heart-Cardiology kindey- 
Urology, Nerves-Neurology and so on. These special depart¬ 
ments of Modern Medicine is of recent development. This 
conception of dividing the medical science into various specia¬ 
lised branches has occurred to the Cittar of ancient time and 
they have written separate treatises of on these subjects. For 
example Pllavikatam dealing with diseases of infants and 
children, Kly&karpsm dealing with aged, Karppakkel - 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Iraq a Maruttuvam-Surgery, Nayana 
viti - Opthalmology. It is interesting to note that the knowledge 
of Cittar in Anatomy is also perfect and the very classification 
of Eye Diseases in Citta Medicine is a proof to this. The GUI 
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TtxU enumirate Ninety Six eye diseases and the description of 
the parts of the eye and the diseases that afflict them are very 
similar to those of modern medicine. They are : 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4 . 

5. 
6 * 


Diseases of the eye lids 
Diseases of the Sclera 
Diseases of the Canthus 
Diseases of the Cornea 
Diseases of the lens and 
Opthalmias 


- Irappai Noyka] 

- Vellai vili Noika] 

- Canti Noyka] 

• Kiruvi[i Nayka] 

* Tirutti Noyka] 

- Ksggig Marra Noyka] 


3, Diagnosis of Diseases by Nati or poise reading 

in addition to the examinations of eight entities like eyes, 
tongue, urine, faeces Cittar have developed a high standard in 
the aspect of Diagnosis by Na]i or pulse reading. The studies 
of the pulse and Urine are «o extensive in CittI system of the 
Tamils and it is not found so much in the other indigenous 
systems of medicine of India. Nifi or pulse in Citta Medicine 
includes pulse as well as Nerves. In modern medicine the pulse 
denotes only to the pulsating arteries. Elaborate precautions 
and procedures are described for pulse reading. For want of 
briefness, an instance witnessed by the writer of the book 
'Introduction to Siddha System of Medicine* is given here. 

“The writer witnessed such an exuibition of correct 
diagnosis by a certain Siddha Physician in a conference in 
Tanjavur in 1936. A gold medal was announced for any physi¬ 
cian who could successfully diagnose diseases by pulse reading 
alone. A physician voluntercd. A learned Ayurvedic physician 
from Madras volunteered to be the patient. Tha patient was 
screened and only the right band was visible to the Siddha 
Physician. After feeling the pulse for a minute or two and with 
out any interrogation, the diagnosis was made as Diabetes with 
i previous history of Rheumatism about ten years earlier. 
Later, on enquiry, it was known that the physician was suffering 
from Diabetes and tea years earlier he had suffered from severe 
multiple Rheumatoid Arthritis The Madras physician arrived 
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only that morning to the conference and the Siddha Physician 
had not known who the pitient for study would be. In another 
cisc, he diagnosej a case of duodenal ulcer. No questions were 
asked of the patient and no other examination was permitted* 
The Siddha Physician got the gold medal. There were two 
others who got the second and third prizes. This U to show that 
Siddha physicians practise pulse reading exclutively and to 
peifeet ion.” 

4. Cittar’s knowledge in Physiology and in Caram or respiration 

Cittar understood the body to be the raeniature solar 
system and that every part of the solar system is represented in 
man. According to Cittar the human body is composed of 
ninety six Tattuvams or constituent principles in nature and 
they are 1) Five elements 2i The five object of senses-Aimpulag 
3) The five organ* of actiou - Karmentiriam 4) The five organs 
of perception - nlnpiitrh am* 5} The four intellectual faculties* 
Antakkaranam 6) The ten cerves-Tacanati 7) The five states of 
the soul-p£f5ea a Yalta i 6) The three principles of moral evil-Mum* 
mskm v) Ike three cosmic qualitks-Mukkupsni 10) The three 
humours - Muppipi 11 ) The three regions * MummaQtalam 13) 
The sis stations of the souI-Zritaram 13) The seven constituent 
elements of body Eju TiiukkaJ 14) The ten vital airs-Tacaviiyu 
15) The five cases cf sheaths of the soul - Panca Kseam 16) 
The nine doors or vents of the body - Onpatu Vical. 

Cittar’s science of Breath is called Caram. To breath is to 
live, and the breathing is the mostimpoitant of all the functions 
of the bor-y. All other functions depend upon it. Human 
machinery is set in motion and kept on going from the first 
faint breath of an infant to the last gasp of a dying man. 
Cittar’s developed a correct habit of breathing to have vitality 
and freedom from disease. The practise of correct breathing 
will Isngthenour days of life, give mere vitality And ihi» 
practise of Cittars is called Vsdppalakkam. Majority of the 
diseases arise through an ignorance of this secret of breath. 
The controlled breathing is the scientific method of charging 
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tmcMlf with vitality and personal Megnetiam and it is known 
as Prapeyimam, By systematic breathing undesirable emotions 
like Fear, Worry. Anxiety. Hatred. Anger, Jealousy. Envy, 
Melancholy, Grief, etc. may be controlled and lastly the 
reproductive organs may be strengthened and vitalized. Cittar 
knew that sex-energy ean be conserved and used for the 
development of the body and mind of the individual. 

5. Cittars Science of Humoral Pathology 

Humoral pathology of Cittars explains that all diseases ire 
caused by the mixture of the three cardinal humours namely 
Vitim (Air), Pittam (Fire) and Kapam (Water). 

Mlkinum Kuraiyinum Nay Ceyynm NQLor 
Va|i Matala Eppia Mttnru (Tirukku^al) 

It is the same three elements out of five elements that came 
the diseases of the earth namely Cyclone, Draught and Flood. 
The three humours are called Muppipi in Tamil and Tritoca in 
Ayurveda. In scientific parlance, Vita comprehends all the 
phenomena which come under the function* of the central and 
sympathetic nervous system; Pitta the functions of thermo- 
genesis or heat production, metabolism, the process of 
digestion, formation of blood, excretion and secretion, etc. 
and Kapam the regulation of heat and functions of various 
glands. It is said that these three humours form fundamental 
principles in the composition and constitution of Man, and so 
the physiological doctrine on which they are based is also 
exactly the same as that of Pathology. 

6 , Cittars are pioneers in the use of Metals and Minerals aa 

Therapeutic Agents 

Several Metals and Minerals were known to and made use 
of by the Cittars in their medicines, and they were also well 
aquainted with the process of obtaining metals from their ores. 

“When at long intervals, by merely turning over tho 
abstruse and moth eaten pages of some of tbe Siddha Works* 

C—19 
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one is sure to be ffroct rilh awe and edroiraicn to find therein 
mention of processes like Calcination of metals, preparing o* 
quint essences, extracts from minerals and other natural 
substances called Uparssam. preparations of Mrrcuiy such as 
animated Mercury Fills, Calcinated powders such at 
Chendooram - i.e. Red oxide ard Cunnsm, with the marvel¬ 
lous properly of transmuting metals, preparation of caustic 
alkali from the ashes of plants ard several other preparations of 
medicine with high potency and power, tome of them even 
capable of rejuvenating the human system. Do not all these 
go to signify the fact tl.at the knowledge of Siddhars of Tamil- 
Nadu in Chemistry taken together with that of Alchemy shculd 
have been for superior to and in advance of the so called 
scientific knowledge dominant at the present day?** (T.V* 
Sambasivam Filial). 

7* Rejuvenation and Immortality in Clttfl Medicine 

Rejuvenation is known in Citti System as Karpam*, This 
means the power of securing the body from the effects of age. 
According to Citti system Rejuvenation doe* not mean restor¬ 
ing old to youth, it mean the maintenance of youth without 
reaching old age. 

The ways prescribed for Rejuvenation (Karpam) in Citti 
Medicine are. 

1« Preserving ihe Ojas or Internal Secretions to be diverted 
to the circulation of blood by controlling respiration through 
preiyiytmam, 

2. Conservation of Vital Energy or Sex Energy and using 
it for the purpose of regeneration instead of generation. 

3* Use of certain alchemical preparation* such as Cup gam* 
Muppa etc. prepared by firing volatile bodies anu that calcin¬ 
ing them to powders. 

4. Arraaging and rearranging the ncircuits in the human 
body. 
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5. Use of medicinal preparations from vegitable kingdom. 

6 . Concentration on the Ur mystic centres of the body. 

7. Use of medicinal preparations from the excretions and 
secretioat of the h uman body. 

8. Use of chemical preparations from minerals like 
Mercury, Gild, Iron, Silver, Copper etc. in the form of calcined 
powders. 

Conclusion 

We are aware of the fact that many of the modern scien¬ 
tists are yet to approve the efficacy of Citta System of the 
Tamils because the whole of their understanding has been taken 
away by the gross senses to such an extent that they were 
rendered incapable for deep unbiased investigations in Citti 
Medical Heritage. 

Tamil Nadu still lives with pride and bids fair to live on 
for ever as the illustrious procreator and glorious possessor of 
®1J the basic elements and factors contributing to the resultant 
triumph of modern medical science to-day; and the secret of all 
this fundamental basic strength of Medicinal Heritage of the 
Tamils lies in the fact of its being absolutely based upon a 
Deep Spiritual Insight, Knowledge and Strength. 

The Citta Medical Heritage of the Tamili stands to-day 
neglected, and named unscientific and superstitions. No serious 
or organised endeavour by way of systematic research has yet 
been taken up and proceeded within our country. 

Let us hope that the diy is fist coming with its own 
wakening Up of an urgent fresh seise of the serious loss this 
Tamiluadu has so far suffered. 
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1. Prologue 

11 Title 

The title has its ends loose! What can it mean? Is it 
inference of library studies through cultural heritage of the 
Tamils? Or is it cultural heritage of the Tamils through library 
studies? Perhaps both deserve to be examined. 

12 Term 

There are five substantial terms in the title namely, culture, 
heritage, Tamils, library and studies. Let ns examine one by 
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nut, ts ft clever policeman who deals with each person separ¬ 
ately when he finds a gang of persons to be tackled. 

13 Tamil 

13! Enigmatic 

The word Tamil remains enigmatic for the'Jast 25 centuries. 
No scientific enunciation for the term does seems* to have been 
given so far. This Is doe to long heritage of the same. 

132 Meaning 

The term denotes the language used between Ve£k*tim on 
the North and Kumari in the South and also the people who 
uses it* 

133 Glory 

The glory of Tamil is that it has had an unbroken and 
continuous history of knowledge productions of poetry* lexicon, 
medical treatises, astrological manuals, mathematical works, 
archetectural and other scientific works including library studies. 

14 Culture 

341 Way of living 

Culture is the sum total of the way of living built up by 
groups of human beings and transmitted from one generation to 
another. 

142 Behaviour 

Semantically speaking, it is the standard of behaviour set 
before a people and kept up steadily by the enlightened among 
them, that should be called the culture of that group and not 
the actual performances and failures. 

143 Self-restraint 

Our culture is predominantly self-restraint; sharing oui 
substance with the poor, chastity, austerity and tolerance. 

15 Heritage 
151 Term 

Heritage is a many sided structure which grew up in the 
coarse cf time pervading all aspects or activities of a country. 
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It is unique in covering established principles which being 
universally true and lent themselves to infinite expression .* 4 

152 Definition 

To be specific, for tins purpose, *we must get the [approval 
of the ‘mass* ’Class* and 'classics’ as defind by Kampir in 
Rlmly&e&m ('189)/* 

153 Word 

Our heritage of culture is well brought out by Timvajluvir 
the Tamil saint-poet in his world Famous Kuf a) which says: The 
speech of cultured man consists of truth soaked in affection- 
Gentleness of speech is not pleasant falsehood, but truth spoken 
by one who knows the whole of the law and is not misled by 
dry dogma, who is full of affection for the person to whom the 
truth is addressed and therefore is able to find the words that 
same truth from harshness/ 0 

154 Deed 

Thus kindly word and the glad and loving look accompany 
a gift are apprec ated by the poor man receiving it, even more 
than the gift itself. Togiveisgmd. But the manner accom¬ 
panying the gift touches the heart of the received even morethan 
the gift. That is the heritage of culture / 1 

16 Library 

Library is essentially a trinity of Document, Librarian and 
Reader. 

It is an institution charged with 

1 . Cire of a collection of docu menu-books; 

2. Duty of miking them accessible to thus; who nquirt 
use of them; and 

3 . Function of persuading every person within its jnrisdic- 
liou to accept and continuously use its service/* 
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71. Studies 

Studies deals with’ nomenclatuye, anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, ecology, pbylogeny, personality, and management of 
soy idea of the universe of knowledge. 

18 Sampling 

For want of space and time, as a random sampling of the 
idea i.e. the cultural heritage of the Tamili Library Studies, we 
shall examine sis terms- 1 ) B>ok, 2 ) Library, 3) Classification, 
4 ) Fundamental categories, 5) Mnemonics and 6 ) Catalogue* 

19 One by One 

Let us examine these terms one by one separately for easy 
rnderstanding, absorption and communication of the same. 

2 Book 

21 What is a book 

A book is a written message of considerable length, meant 
frr public circulation and recorded on materials that are light 
yet durable enough to afford comparatively easy probability. 

As such the book transcends space and time to announce* 
to expound and to preserve and transmit knowledge. It has 
secured the preservation and dissemination of ideas in every 
literate society,* 

22 Position of the Tamils 

One of the great discoveries in Mohanjodaro and Harappa 
have established beyond doubt that the Tamil Civilisation is one 
of the oldest and the richest. 

So it is but natural to expect a dear account regarding the 
book-a standard for a book from the writings of the Tamils. 

For want of time and space, only one leading work 
"Tclkippiyam of Tolkippiyar** has been taken for scrutiny as it 
teals elaborately with the problem involved.** 
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23 Tolklpplyar 

Tolkippiyir who might have lived between 1000 B.C. and 
(00 B.C is the aothoi of Tolkippiyam* He Pabliihed the work 
in (he court of Nitem Urutiruw Pa*tly«g. when Ata&kottacas 
presided. Psnamplranar wrote the introduction or commentary 
verse for the book. 


A grammarian is normally concerned only with the letters 
and syntax. It is unique that Tolkippiyar has taken up the 
study of the subject matter of poetry also in his grammar. 

Since, he himself often says *it is said', ’They say to’, 
'scholars say so', it is evident that there were earlier, treatises 
which dealt with grammar in this manner. 

Hence we should take it that the tradition in Tamil is to 
consider the nibjtct matter also, in a book on grammar. 6 

Tolkippiyam treats of only Iyal Tamil, it is made of three 
parts 1) Eiuttu (Orthography) 2) Col (Etymology) and 3) PoruJ 
(Subject Matter), Each part contains nine chaprers. The 
number of nflrpl in the parts is 483, 464 and 652 respectively. 


24 Composition 

The Poets who know the nature of ylppu composition say 
tbit ylppu is the form which is used to express the conceived 
dex fully in the Line formed of Letters and other elements 
(Verse 1335). 


241 Elements of Composition * 34 

1. Unit of time 9. Rhyme 

2. Nature of Letter 10* Grace 

3. Kind of Syllable 11. Tune 
4- Binding foot 12, Limit 


5. Connection 

6. line 

7. Technique 

8 . Note 


13. Genus 

14. Idealism 


17- Place 

18. Division of lime, 
19- Bffect 

20. Meypptfu 

21. What itself to be 
understood 


15. Kind of Speech 22. Intention 

16. Audience 23, Subject 
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24* Theme 

25. Interlink 

26. Melody 

27. Afflmii 


28. Alaku 

29. Topmai 

30. Tfll 

31. Virtmto 


32. lyaipu 

33. Fulfio 

34. Ilaipu 


ire said to be Ihe elements of the composition by great re- 
owned poets, who have classified and described them dlstimcti* 
vely (1259). 


The hade Elements of Composition 

I 

. 1 H i \ T 1 

Eluttu Acai Clr Talai Ati Toftl 
(Letter) (Syllable) (fool) (Link) (Line) (Rhyme) 

242 Kinds of Composition 8 

1. The Poetry 

2. The prose 

3. The systamttc treatise 

4. The book of morals 

5. The book of riddles 

6 . The books of satire and 
7* The hooks of proverbs - 

are the kinds or forms of composition in vegue within the four 
frontiers of fertile Tamil Nadu ruled by tk t three kings of great 
renown - say the poets ( 1336 ). 

Viruntn is the vene which speaks of new ideas in the new 
way (14113). 


Kinds of Composition 
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2421 Poetry 

The technique of composition of poetry In the form codi¬ 
fied by the scholars conforming to the use of different elements 
and hinds of composition (1337), 

Poetry 

_ I _ 

T~I I I 

Akaval Vegbs Kali Vaeci 

L_J 

Marutpl 

Vegpa 

_ ! _ 

i i j“ i " 7" 1 

Netuvegpitto Ko|OvegpIUti ft KaikkHai Psripattu Ankaiappattn 

Kail 


Otillicai Kalivcgplttu Keccakam UralkaH 
2422 Prose 

They say that uraivakai prose composition is of four kinds 
of which are: 

1 . The verse and prose being intermixed, 

2. The exposition of the meaning of the verse in an 
elaborate manner. 

3. The imaginary story of continuous narration without 
traditional background, and 

4. The tale or interest and humour with normal import 
1429. 


Prose 


PfvjQfu Porujo{u Poruiofu 
vault c[unta pugarap pugarnta 

kufippu kijavi poymotf nakaimoli 
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2233 Treatise 

The cul - t res use ■ it uid to be one which has the begin- 
ding tad the end without being in contradistinction the content 
being dbemsed collectively and teparately in elaborate manner 
by of labile cape alien* (1^22) 

2124 Katin* 

The ksfippo is, they say, that which suggests mewing 
other than whit the word* indicate plainly (1*3.\) 


2425 Pid 


The pid b of two sorts whicb are the licilc woven out of 
comparison and the allegory ( 1432 ). 

2424 Satire 

The satire Is examined thoroughly of two kinds which are 
cempornl and kirantatu. 


Cemporul is said to be open colomny. 

It aid to be open col. 

It said with bidden meaning, it is called pa[tktrapps. 

The other kind of composition of tattre dealt whh fault 
income o the king. It ii aid to be the composition of 
advice (1181-1316). 

2417 Proverb 

The fflutumc|i - proverb - is that whicb occurs to give 
expression to a particular idea with reason quoted In subtle, 
short, bright and easy style (U33). 


Maniiram is the formula sworn in the name 0 f C rtaimen 
whose word* never Ceil (1434). 


2428 Vlnata 


The Viruntr b the 
Wwway (1495), 


verse which speaks of new Idas In the 
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2429 Usage 

Changes Are not Allowed in the idiomatic use of words in 
compositions which mint go in accordance with the usage. 

If the usage is affected by change all the words will loose 
thier meanings and become useless. 

The stage starts from the learned, as the occurrence of it 
depends upon them (1590-1952). 

25 Standard 

The work written without deviating from the traditional 
procedure are of the two levels which are styled mutal and 
v»l> (1593). 

251 Original 

The mutal (Original) is that which is written by one who is 
prominent in having the knowledge free from inflnoct of 
wordly activities (1594). 

252 Supplemental 

The vali - supplemental - is said to be on# which is adopted 
from the original work. It falls into four kinds. 

They are; 

1. Abridged 

2. Expanded 

3. Abridged as well as expanded, and 

4. Translated in accordance with the traditions of Tamil 
(1595-1527), 

253 Commentary 

The eradite scholars say that a treatise is one which con¬ 
tains the commentary for the verse and which is in accordance 
with tbothirty two niceties of good book and being without tea 
defects (1598). 

When adding either short commentary or long one to the 
verses, the device of potting questions and answers and of re- 
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butting the wrong interpretation also may be appended to them 
jq inch a way as to make them particularly clear (1599). 

2531 Short Commentary 

The short commentary is one which gives the meaning or 
the verses in a simple and clear way. To explain the verses 
clearly, illustrations and examples may be given elaborately 
(1601*1602). 

2523 Long Commentary 

The long commentary it one which gives all those which 
are indispensable to explain the meaning of the verse. The 
scholars say that it will contain questioning and answering ques¬ 
tions, clearing doubts by means of his (atiiboi’j) work and au¬ 
thoritative works or authors and establishing an ideal bodly 
(1603-1604). 

2533 Value 

The greatest contributions of the commentators as a whole 
is that they helped to preserve many a work, be It grammar or 
pure literature from extinction. 

But for their attempts to elucidate the texts, the texts them¬ 
selves might have passed into oblivion long ago. This will b« 
very clear from e\en a casual glance at the list of the large 
volume of literature quoted by them. They mention many 
pieces of literature which had been irretrivably lost before 
them. And we know to-day that quite a large body of litera¬ 
ture which has available in their day has since been lost. 

Betides, they have preserved the literary and social tradi¬ 
tions a&d conventions, customs and ideali, idioms, words and 
their significance, of a period of thousand years ago and had 
recaptured in their writing the atmosphere of those even a fur¬ 
ther thousand years earlier and have handed them down to us. 

Thus in a broad sense, they have helped to maintain the 
the continuity of the language and its literature. 1 
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2534 Commentators 
Commentaries ty : 

1> I|ampur«oai 

2) Cftaivirmxyar 

3) Perlciriyar 

4) Nacci n irkijfliya r 

5) Ka]]a{sr 

6) Teyvacdlayir etc. 

■dd some more Information on the subject. 

2535 Interpolation 

The grammarians and literature* of the later period are 
not satisfied with the crisp definitions given regarding content* 
of the book. They wished to add some more detail*. 

To make the addition* permanent, they interpolated their 
idea* into the already existing famous work. 

The verses 1424, 1426, 1427, 1593 to 1610 are said to be 
that kind of interpolation. 

The attempt of Teyvacciliayir to calculate the number of 
grantba$-JeUer$ of hii commentary is to prevent the inter¬ 
polation a* such • 4 

26 Defects 

If the work is not in accordance with the above said rules, 
it is to be considered as dofcctive. 

They say that there will be no defect in the works of pre¬ 
eminent scholar*. 

Whether it i* original or adaptive there will be defeeta in 
the composition which is not written by erudite scholars. 

The defects of work, if examined perfectly 

1) Repetitions 

2) Contradiction 

3) Understatement 

4) Overstatement 
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5} Verbiage 

6) Composition 

7) Diction berng abhorent to the ears 

8) Disparagement in a degraded language 

9) Establishment of his own pet ideas 

10) Being difficult to underFtand by any means; and 
such others attend to them. 

These which lead to understand the opposite view, flre to 
be considered as defective ones. 

27 Niceties - 32 - Kinds 

The different kinds of uttis-niceties-if examined are : 

1) Knowing what have been formulated 

2) Keeping verses and chapters in order 

3) Giving the total numbers 

4) Pointing out the various divisions 

5) Knowing by deduction from what is described 

6) Completing what is not given from what is given 

7) Explaining (he existing from what is not given 

8) Changing the order of the previous statement 

9) Putting together those which are related 

10) Making a statement said in one place to be appli¬ 
cable to all places 

11) Saying his own views 

12) Maintaining the order 

13) Accepting the views of others of his own 

14) Safeguarding what is said previously and what is 
to be said afterwards, 

15) Saying that he would say in advance and that he 
has said already 

16) Giving names of his own creations 

17) Being fluctuating in his formulations 

18) Stating the conclusions reached by others 

19) Quoting the saying of his predecessors 

20) Having the best of many meanings 

21) Having classified by means of given examples 
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21 ) Establishing bis views after opposing the opposite 
views; 

23) Quoting the view of others; 

24) Accepting the principles without knowing what 
they are; 

25) Inserting some new theories between the related 
ones; 

26) Making rules for the future; 

27) Knowing what ia means by incomplete words; 

28) Stating the views ns given previously; 

29) Bringing some rules to memory by meins of 
related ones; 

30) Putting forth the view which are to be understood 
by implications; and 

31) Such others which are not said here. 

the concurrence of which may be thought over to be classified 
with the *aid ones ia a book of the great ingenious post (1610), 

28 Modern Idea 

281 Standardization 

Now we arc on the threshold of standardisation* The 
necessity for standards in increasing numbers to regulate and 
eo-ordinate rapid expansion of quality producing units with 
large scale utilisation of indigenous resources and raw materials 
and to eliminate waste as completely as possible is keenly felt all 
round. To achieve this, we established the Indian Standards 
Institution in January 1947, 

282 Documentation Standards 

The Indian Standards Institution was able to devote atten¬ 
tion to the subject of documentation from the very beginning of 
its carreer by setting op of a Documentation Sectional 
Committee. This was mainly due to the efforts of late lamented 
Dr. 3.R. Rauganttthan. 

C—20 
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2 83 Achievements 

The Documentation Sectional Committee has already 
formulated the following Indian Standards regarding 
documents. 11 

L IS: 4 -1963 - Guide for layout of learned periodical* 
(Revised); 

2. IS : 18 -1970 * Guide for abbreviations of words in titles 

of periodicals using Roman alphabet (First 
Revision); 

3. IS ; 333-1952 - Practice for alphabetical arrangements; 

4. IS : 790-1956 * General Structure of preliminary pages of a 

book (Tentative); 

5. IS : 791-1956 - Half title of a book (Tentative); 

6. IS : 792-1964 - Title page and back of title page of a book 

(Revised); 

7. IS: 794-1956 - Practice for table of contents; 

8. IS: 793-1956 - Canons for making abstracts; 

9. IS : 796-1966 * Glossary of Cataloguing terms (First Revi¬ 

sion) 

10. IS: 1275-1958 - Rules for making alphabetical indexes; 

11- IS;2381- 1963 - Recommendations for Bibliographical 

reference; 

12- 15:2550-1963 - Glossary of Classification terms; 

13. 18:3650-1965 * Code of practice for reinforced binding of 

library books and periodicals; 

14. ISi4731-l968 - Guide for preparation of manuscript of and 

article in a learned periodical; 

15. 18:6298-1971 - Guide for selection of type and page layout 

in text books; and 

16. IS:6666-1972 - Recommendations for frequency notation 

for periodical publications* 

A series of draft Indian Standards are under wide circu* 
lation. 
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284 Inability 

Oa the ocherhand, it was not possible to formulate so far M 
standard for creation of work as enunciated by Tolkippiyar and 
Pavapanti. 44 

To be specific, it ii reported that area of creation of work it 
not amenable to standardisation in the Evolute of Documen¬ 
tation 44 

29 Standard of a took 

Keeping in view the general requirement, for their produc¬ 
tion and helpful sequence for easy reference, an order for the 
arrangement in book and their pagination must be as detailed 
below; 

1. Cover leaf (front); 

2. A blank leaf; 

3. Half title leaf; 

4. Title leaf; 

5. Dedication; 

6. Frontier piece; 

7. Forward/ Introduction ; 

8. Preface; 

9. Acknowledgement; 

10. Contents; 

11. List of illustration*; 

12. Publisher 4 ! note; 

13. List of abbreviations; 

14. List of symbols/notation*/definition; 

15. Addenda aud/ot Corrigenda; 

16. Introduction; 

17. Teat; 

lg. Appendices; 

19. Glossary; 

20. Tables; 

21. Charts; 

22. Illustrations graphs; 
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23. Bibliography; 

24. Index; 

25. Blank leaf; and 

26. Cover leaf (back) 


3. library 

31 Personality 

Library is lbe g?im brain of the humanity. It preserves 
the lofty thoughts of mister minds, the lovely imagination of 
sensitive souls, the wise and weighty ccnoccls of sound and 
sagacious heads, in short, all the accumulated wisdom and 
knowledge of the heavy, dim and distant pa t. It links up 
hundreds and thousands of generation with one another and 
thus provides a panoramic picture of the humanity.* 

32 Purpose 

Library is multipurpose social institution. Some of 
the elements in its purpose complex are: 

1. To serve as social memory ; and for this purpose. 

2. To assemble* organise and serve expressed theught 
embodied as books and periodicals or as pictures 
or as sound records or as other kindred materials; 
and for this purpose. 

3. To help in the transmission of the knowledge of 
the earlier generations to the later ones ; and by 
this means. 

4. To help in the cumulation and further building up 
knowledge from generation to generation ; and alio 

5. To help in the perpetual self education of one 
and all; and 

To collect together all valuable recorded infor¬ 
mation particularly in the form of reference books 
and to socialise and serve freely all such infor¬ 
mation to each according to his needs at the 
me men t; and by all su.h means. 
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7. To help in the mutual understanding co-extensive 
of individuals, communities, and nations, and 
further 

8. To help in the elevating self -dependant use of 
leisure; with the aid of freely served books* 
pictures, sound records, and other kindred 
materials; and 

9. To help increasing the opportunity for the spiri' 
tual awakening of one and all.” 

33 Function 

Library is essentially a trinity of Document, Librarian 
and Reader. It is an institution charged with 

1. Care of collection of documents ; 

2. Duty of making them accessible to those who 
require use of them ; and 

3. Function of persuading every person within its 
jurisdiction to accept and continuously use its 
service.** 

34 Nfilatiyar narrates 

The first interesting narration of library is found in 
Nilatiyar—one of the thirty six Tamil works of Cankam 
age. It describes the nature of the person who maintains 
the library aud nature of the scholars using the same as 
follows: 

*'Although men gather books in abundance and not 
understanding their contents fill the whole house with 
them, the scholars who merely take care of books are 
one sort and the scholars who understand their contents 
and make them clear to others are another sort'*. 18 

35 Mapimekalai mentions 

In the opinion of scholars, the word Celunkalal 
niyamam occuring in more than one place In Mapimekalai 
refers to the institution of Library. 8 
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36 Saramtibbaadaram 

It is observed more than once that the term Sarasvati 
bhandanm—the abode of Sarasvati—the Goddess of learning 
found in the literature as well as In the inscriptions 
refer to the library where books are kept use and preserved 
for the posterity.** 

37 Sarasvati Bhandarilu 

It it observed more than once that the person who 
was incharge of Sarasvatibh a ndatarn was designated as 
Sarasvati Bhandarika. 


38 Bbandara Pottakamntaijar 

Bhandara Putiakamu jaiyar is another name of Sarasvati 
Bhandarika - Librarian - according to a Tamil inscription of 
Ca{lvann»o cuntara Pinfiyan *- 

39 Reading in Temples 

There are a good number of references dealing with 
endowments provided for reading religious works in 
temples, A few references are givtn below. 1 * 


S.No. Work 
1* Bharatam 

2, Prabhakaram 

3, Ra jarajavjjayam 

4. Sivadharmam 

5. Tinignanam 

6' Sonia ri dhan tarn 

4 Classification 


Inscription 

Centalai 63 of 1S9? 

Tirukknttiyfir 333 of 1923 

Tirupunturutti 120 ofl931 

Tirunikecnvaram 214 of 191 i 

Vajicuvaram 359 of 19lg 

Orriyar 403 of 1896 


41 Term 

Classification is one of the important items of work in 
» library. This maani the arrangment of titles in a fili- 
itory sequence according to their degree of likencasl 
amiKriaUy the assignment or books to their proper place ip 
of Scheme Book Classification. 
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42 Subject approach 

It it found that users almost invariable consider works 
from the point of view of their subject. This is called 
subject approach. 

43 Classification of Tamil Works 

Tamil Works falls into three great divisions namely 
Iyal * Poetry * Icai - Music - and Na(akam • Drama. 81 

431 leaf 

Icai has no representative works left after the two 
great deluges, though their names have survived them. 

432 Ndtakam 

Nl|akam also has no representative works left after the 
great deluges, though their names have survived them. 

433 Iyal 

Iyal went under two distinct heads Ilakka^am - which 
was grammar dealt with art of corrrect and elegant 
writing and Kakkiyam - a general term for all approved 
poetical compositions written on the rules laid down. 

44 Literature 

Literature * Ilatkiyam - is the finest flower of language 
and most enjoyable form or art loved by the learned. Ho 
literature no life seems to be motto of the ancient philo¬ 
sophers of TamilNadn. To them the final aim of 
language study is the study of iterature and to know life 
through literature. For literature is the initiation of life. 1 * 

45 Eti«ttokai 

Etlu means eight. Tokai meant collection or anthology. 
Hence eight collection of Ka|aic Cafikam got the name 
Etfuttokai. 

Etch of these poems was by different poet composed 
gt different times, these verses do not form a continuous 
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narrative. These book like isolated or occasional verses 
each independent of the other. Each books more a itory 
in verse. 

The language is direct and forceful, consciousess of 
expression, pregnancy of meaning, purity of diction and 
unity of thought are their main characteristics. The 
simplicity of the Tamilian taste daserves comparison with 
bat of the ancient Greeks. 


These verses were collected, classified, arranged and 
named on the basis of metre, dimension of the verses, subject 
matter etc. They are: 


1, Narrinai 

2, Kuruntokai 

3, Aiokurusugu 
4- PatJrruppattu 


5. Piripital 

6. Kal ttokni 

7. Akananurn and 
a. Pupanlnuiu 13 


46 Put timpano 

Pattudp3 t|u or the Ten Idylls are greater elaboration, 
by P<s«*. of the glories of the king* and Chieftains than 
what are found in the E($uttokai collections. The main 
themes of this group is the development of the cult of gifts. 

Five of them are poems of a guide ■ arruppatai kind 
where a minstrel having received largeness at the hand* of 
his patron, meets another on thB way in utter need 
and dire poverty and directs him to the self . same patron. 
The path to the patron’s very palace gates is described in 
all its graphical and natural settings, how he is welcomed 
of the royal feast that he partakes and of the presents that he it 
Awarded and their parting. 


or the Other fire poems, four are of the akam kind 
the message of love in an i(s perspective. The last on. 

* n " b 7 ' h V I,re of * Ci ‘X «ith reference to the concep. 
«« of moderation In this world of evanescent please and 
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The names of idylls we: 

1. Tiru-Murnkariupatai by Nakkiiw 

2. Porunar - Zrruppatai by Mujattimak KagniySr 

3. CifupSg. Artuppajli by Nallftr Nattattagai 

4. Pennpap Irmpatai by Kajiyiltr Uruttirei Kiffiglr 

5. Mullaippat\u by Napputagir 

6. MaturaitKiSci by Miakiifi Marutanir 

7. Netanalvatai by Nakktrar 

8. Kutificippattu by kapilar 

9. Pajtinapp^lfli by Uiuttirafi Kaij^agar 

10. Malaipatu by Perum Kaucikaoii 

47 Paiinegkitkkapakka 

Patiaegkilkkagakku literally, means eighteen work* of 
lesser order as contrasted with Melkanakkn- The name of 
the eight fold anthology - Ettattokai - and ten Idylls Pattup- 

They are t 

1. Nllatiyer 10. TigaimSlai Ndcraimpatu 

2. Nlgmagikkafikai 11. Kainilaj 

3. Kirnarpatu 12. Tirokknral 

4. Kajava/i Naipatu J3. Tirikatnkam 

5. Imyavai Nltpatn 14. ZdrakkSvai 

6. Tnni Narpato 15. Paiamoji 

7. Aiotinai Aimpato Id. Cirupaficamolam 

8. Aintipai ELupatu 17. Mutumoilkkiad 

9. Tigaimglai Aimpatu 18. Ellti” 

48 Minor Poetry - 96 Varieties 

In course of time, the Tamils began to experiment the 
composition of verses in different way on the basis of 
sabject, metre, letter, form, rhyme etc. which swelled into 96 
varieties. They came to be called Prabhandhas.* 0 

When we analyse these 96 varieties with regard to 
Documentation, they swell into 265 divisions as shown by 
Rangauathsn and Thillainayagam. 45 
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This has evoked the appreciation of many librarians abroad 
to solve similar problems of English literature.** 

49 Depth classification 

This shows the way to face the challenge of Depth Classify 
cation of Tamil poetry with special reference to the depth 
classification for Tirnkkurt] by V. ThillainayagaitL 4 * 

5 Fundamental categories 
51 Term 

511 Universe of subjects 

The Universe of subjects is evergrowing. Many new subject, 
had taken shape in the past. Some are taking shape at present. 
And many more will take shape in the future. Even to-day the 
number of subjects is uncountable.* 8 

512 Control 

Therefore, the only practicable course has been found to be 
to descend, from the phenomena level of an uncountable 
multitude of subjects to the near seminal level. 

50 Generic Ideas 

As we descend from the Phenomenal level towards the near 
seminal level, millions of isolate ideas found iu many millions 
or compound subjects get absorbed and assembled, reabsorbed 
end reassembled more and more until only five ultimate generies 
jiolatc ideas or seminal ideas. 

They are denoted by the term Five Fundamental Catego* 

ries. 

514 Fostnlate 

By going to dictionary, finding out the meaning of each of 
the two component terms, ‘Fundamental’ and ‘Category’ and 
then combining the meaning, we cannot know what the 
Fundamental Categories are ; 
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The word group forming the term 'Fundamental Categoric!* 
ii an unbreakable one. It is defined by enumeration only. It 
is a postulate only. 

There are fiye and only five fundamental categories — 
namely Time, Space, Energy, Matter and Personality. 

These terms and the ideas denoted by them belong strictly 
to the context of clissificatory'discipline. They have nothing 
to do with their use in Metaphysics or Physics In our'eontext, 
their significance can be seen only in the statements about the 
facets* of a subject—their separation tod :their sequence. This 
set of fundamental categories is, for brevity, denoted by 
P.MJB. s/r. 

515 Time 

Perhaps the fundamental category Times* gives the least 
difficulty in its identification. It is in accordance with what we 
commonly understand by that term. 

I be usual Time Tsolate Ideas — such as Millenium, 
century; decade, year and so on—are its maoijestations. 
Time isolates of another kind—such as day and night, seasons, 
•uch as, summer and winter, time with meteorological quality- 
such as, wet, dry and stormy—are also taken as manifestation 
of the fundamental category 'Time'. 

516 Space 

The fundamental category ‘Space* comes out next to ‘Time 1 
iq difficulty in its definition. It is in accordance with what we 
commonly understand by that term. The surface of the earth, 
the space inside it, and the space outside it are manifestations 
of the fundamental category ‘Space”. 

The ustal Geographical Isolate Ideas—such as eonii* 
nents countries, and water formations such as oceans and seas— 
are taken to be its manifestation. Physiograhpical Isolate 
Ideas —such as, desert, prairie, rainforest, plateau, mountain* 
river and lake—are also taken to be manifestation of tb 
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fundamental category 'Space*. So also area occupied by a 
population cluster—such as, a city, town rod village—is taken 
to be a manifestation of the fundamental category 'Space**. 

517 Energy 

Even, otherwise, ihe identification of the fundamental 
category 'Energy’ is a little more difficult than that of 'Space* 
or ‘Time*. 

518 Matter 

The identification of the fundamental category ‘Matter" is 
more difficult than even of ‘Energy*. 

Its manifestations are taken to be of two kinds-—Materials 
and property. It may look strange that property should be 
taken along with material. 

But let us take a table as an example. The table is made 
of the material timber or steel, as the case may be. The 
materials is intrinsic to the table, but is not the table itself. 

Moreover, the same material can figure also in several other 

entities. So also, the table has the property of being 2-5 feet 
high and the property of having a soft top or a hard-top. This 

property is intrinsic to the table, but is not the table itself. 

Moreover the same property can figure also in several other 
entitles, 

519 Personality 

The fundamental category ‘Personality’ presents the 
greatest difficulty. It is too elusive, It is ineffable. 

If a certain manifestation is easily determined not to be one 
of ‘Time' or ‘space" or ‘Energy* or ‘Matter' it is taken to be a 
manifestation of the fundamental category ‘Personality. This is 
the method of residues. 

For according to the postulate, there are five and only five 
fundamental categories. Therefore, any entity which is not a 
manifestation of‘Time" or ‘Space* oi‘Energy’ or ‘Matter* should 
be manifestation of * Personal ity*. 
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This application of this Method of Residues may not be 
easy in certain cases. But experience will lead to the establish¬ 
ment of reflex action in recognising the fundamental category 
manifesting itself in any isolate idea, e/en as experience leads to 
the establishment of a reflex action in recognising Chinese, 
Indians, Egyptians, Italians, French, Germans and Russians- 
This does not amount to saying that there is no difficulty at all. 
There are still som? areas of doubt in distinguishing between 
manifestations of the fundamental categories 'Energy*, ‘matter' 
and ‘PersonalityThese difficult areas do not turn up very 
often. 

Therefore we can get along, in spite of this difficulty for 
the time being, and solve it in due course as experience increases* 
We cannot give np the proven advantage of Classification 
guided by Postulates and principles and say “We shall begin to 
use them only when all the difficulties about them are finally, 
solved,*’ 

To be specific for the present we can assume that the 
manifestation of “Personality” will be taken as the characte¬ 
ristic attributed solely and specifically to a particular aspect of 
Idea concerned only which is not governed either by ‘Time* or 
‘Space* or‘Energy* or ‘Matter*. 

52 Universalization 

It must be noted that the ancient Tamils were noted for 
their catholicity cf outlook and capacity for abstract reasoning 
which enabled them to analyse any local feature in the winder 
prospective of the world. 

They thought in terms of the world in general. This attitude 
to uoivcrsalise is said to be comparatively modern. But we get 
evidence of this attitude in early Tamil literature.* 

53 Synonym — Warning 

The words 1) Kurinci 2) Mullat 3) Maintain 
4) Neytal and 5) Palai are used to represent 1) Personality 
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(Tigai). 2) Energy (UripporuJ) and 3) Space (Nilam) as the 
sase may be. 

The real meaning is to be nnderstood with reference to 
the context with the help of other supporting ideas without 
getting confused doe to synonym. 

The reason being that the terms Kufiftci etc first denoted 
*he plantsj creepers, trees found in the region concerned. 

The ancient Tamil who lived in harmony with natural 
objects swayed by their influence, called the region Kurinci 
which abonded in Kurihci creepers and also ocher regions in the 
same way. 

Later the characteristic way of life, typical of the religion 
come to be signified by the name of the region itself. Hance the 
names of the regions for the codes of life prevalent in various 
regions. 

54 Categories in Caftkam Works 

The ethical codes of love-akam literature^—are divided 
into five personalities — *jTiotais — called 1) KurifiCj 
2) MulLai 3) Marutam 4) Neytal, and 5) Fllai. 

Every personality—Tinai is subdivided into three parts. 
They are: 

1) Mutalporul deals with space and time. 

2) Karupporu] refers to Matter like water, flower, tree* 
bird, animal, mass male, mass female, class male, 
class female, occupation, food, habitation porcussion, 
lyre, tune and cult. 

3) U rip porn] explains the action—inergy—ai per the 

analysis of TotkSppiyar. 

The categories in Caftkam literature are given in the form 
of a chart for easy understanding, absorption and communi¬ 
cation. 
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SS Spice tod Time—MntnlppornJ 

MuUlpporuJ deals with Nilim (Space) and Poluto (Time). 
They are the most important entities of all the phenomena 
They are limitless. Their origin is unknown and unknowable* 
They are eternal. Thus they are considered as being the first 
of things* 


551 Space - Nilem 

According to Tamils* the NiJam (Space) is divided into fife 
tracts* They are: 


1. Ktififici 

2. Mu Uni 

3. Marti uni 

4. NeyteJ 

5. Palai 


— Hilly region 

— Pastoral region 

— Agricultural region 

— Littoral region ; and 

— Desert region 


552 Time—Polntu 

The Polutu(rime) isolate here is divided into two levies 
called pemm Po]uui(sea!on)and Ciru Pojuto (parts of the day). 
£53 Seaton -’Ponimpojutu 

The year is divided into sir seaion beginniog from Cittirii 
(Mid-April) md each comprising two month*. 

J. Ijavegil — Spring Seaion — Cittirai and Vaiiici 

2 . Mntavigil — Summer Season — Ifli sod I|i 

3 . Kj f _ Winter Season — Jvigl and Para^Sc 1 

4 . Katir — Cold Season — Aippaci and 

Klrttftai 

5. Mag pin i — Early dewy Season — Mlrka^i and Tai 
fl. Pig pag i — Later dewy.Season — Mad and Paikoni 

554 Parts of the 4iy - Cirapol"** 

The day time and night time teems to forma full day 
which is divided into sis periods. 



Akam (Love) Pu^am (War) 

(Division by personality)____ | 
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t. Viikirai 

2. KlUi 

3. Nagpska) 

4. EtP*t« 

5. Mil*) 

6. Ylmam 


— Dan (2 s.m. to 6 a.m.) 

— Morning (6 a.m. to It a.m.) 

— Mid-day (101*. to 2 p m.) 

— After-noon (2 p.m. to 6 p.m.) 

— Evening (6 p.m. to 10 p m.) 

— Mid-night (10 p.m. to 2 a.m.) 


54 Matter - Kanppora) 

Ml Term 

Karuppora| literary meant embreyoak factor: Le. the 
nacleus oat of which developed the culture of uch region. 
Time factors were tight aad they were base and greatly ia- 
gu raced the life of the people, ahaped the traits aad habit* 
peculiar to each region and formed the baais of their culture. 

The classification of music and timbrel, the iuitrument of 
rhythm as basic factor* of culture establishes that from early 
times music sad rfcyibm became intimately connected with 
the very life of the wonhip oft* Gods- They were held by the 
people :s dear, as the worship of their gods, aad as tmjnrtaat 
as their food. They were resorted to aa occupatioa, trad* or 
industry and become so pccetew to each regie# as the Eaaaa 
md flora. 1 • 


§62 Pre-Tolkippiytr era 

Theta divisions and classifications were not made by the 
Tolkippiyir. but were in vogue long before his time. In 
describing the divisions, Tolkippiyir statm that he has des¬ 
cribed them in the order is which they were described before. 


543 Tolkippiyar tells 

Toltappiyar ionmerates eighi. i mj arc • 


1. Deity 

2. Foodstuff 

3. Animal 

4. Tie* 


5. Bird 

6. Drum 

7. Occupation and 

t. Lyre 
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564 Nafkaviilja Nimpi narrates 

NljKavirlja Nambi ascribed to the 2th century emimc t 
rates 14 items in his work Akappon?! llakkapam a* detailed 
below i 

1. Ddty 8. Flower 

2* Noble 9. Trees 

% Vulgar 10. Food 

4. Bird II* Drum 

5. Animal 12. Lyre 

6. Town 13. Tune and 

7. Water 14* Occupation 

57 Energy - Uripporu] 

Urippofn] covers the following five phases of true love and 
its concomitants linked to the five fold division of land, 

1. Puprtal — Courtship-love at first sight and union 

of lovers; 

2. Iruttal — Waiting-patient waiting of the chaste 

and dutiful wife for the return of her 
hero from work; 

3. Dial — Boudoir-the wife being in the sulks 

because of her hero's association with 
harlots; 

4* Irafik&l — Yearing-waiting of the heroine for the 
separation or the hero; 

5. Pifital — Separation-separation of lovers. 

The TolkappiySi details the energy for the different ti^ais 
as follows i 


(I960) 


PuQartal pirital iruttal Irahkal 
Utal ivarpn nimittam egfivai 
Tirum kalait tityaikkofip pi na ve 
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58 Personality - Ti&mi 

581 Term 

Tioii means ethical code of lift of the ancient Tamils- It ii 
divided into two main divisions called Aksm and Puram. 

582 Akaai 

Akattigai-ethica] code of love-are divided seven fold under 
three main headings known of Kaikkilai* Amtipai and 
PemntifaL 

Kaikkilai refers to onesided love where either the manor 
the woman loves the other without any reciprocation* 

Peru nti^ai refers to unequal love. Oae may found in love 
which Is unexpresrible and which cannot be fulfilled. 

Aintieai refers to themes of perfect love of perfect union of 
hearts. The five aspects of this love sre union (Kurisci), 
separation (Patti)* variance (Marutam), waiting (Muilai) and 
pity (NeytaJ). 

583 Application 


S.No. (Personality) (Matter) (Energy) Space Time-I 
(Pigaj) (Karupporu]) (UripporuJ) (Muul Time-2 

poruj) (Polutu) 


1 . 

Kdfiaci 

As in 56 

Pupa rul Hilly 

Cold Mid. 



(Courtship) 

Season night 

2 

Muilai 

As in 56 

Xruttal Pastoral Win- Even- 



(Wniting) 

ter mg 

3. 

Marutam 

At in 56 

atil Agricul* All-Dawn* 


(Boundoir) tural 

Sea-Mom- 





sons ing 

e* 

Neytil 

As in 56 

Ira&kal Littoral 

All After 


(Yearning) 

Sea- noon 





sons 

5, 

Pilai 

As in 56 

Ptrital Desert 

S.m- Mid- 

(Separation) 

mer day 


584 Puram 

Puia»—ethical code of other than love i.e. war also is 
divided into seven themes as a counterpart to Akam as 
follows: 
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Pupm 

Vt \£f 

Yanci 

Ulifiai 

Tumpai 

Vakai 

Rlfici and 

PataU 


585 Comparison 

Tolkappiyar has compared the age old conventions of war 
to be described as theories of literature as in the case of Ak&m 
literature as detailed below: 


1. 

Akam — 

Puram 

2. 

Kujifici — 

Vctci 

3. 

Mullfti - 

Vaiici 

4* 

Man) t am — 

Ujinai 

5. 

Neytal — 

Tumpai 

6* 

P-Jai — 

Vikai 

7. 

Perunlipai — 

Kfinci, and 

8. 

Kaikkiiai — 

Patip 


586 Systematisation 

Each Tiuai will have its own time and space (MutalporuJ), 
matter (Kirupporu]) and energy (Uripporuj), 

59 Library Science in Tamil 

When the poets composed poems, the MutalpporuL Karup- 
pomi and Unpporul must be appropriate to ibe Tipais taken 
for the theme. AH the caflkam works stand this test with the 
perfect harmony of the tigai and the pertaining theme. 

From the above, it can be seen that classification of the 
Tamils corresponds to the modern view of fundamental cate* 
gories— Personality, Matter, Energy, Space and Time-confirm¬ 
ing the view that the Elements of Library Science exist in 
ancient Tamil literature/ 1 
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6. Mnemonics 

61 Term 

Mnemonics originated from a Greek word .‘meaning no 
remember’. Its dictionary meaning is the art of assisting 
memory; a mode of recilling the mind any fact or number, or a 
series of disconnected terms of figures* 

This feature of Mnemonics is fully utilised in the modern 
scheme of Colon classification to secure consistent sequence 
among the categories Figuring in classifying work. 11 

62 Kinds 

The following four kinds of mnemonics are possible in 
notation: 

1. Alphabetical Mnemonics 

2. Scheduled mnemonics 

3. Systematic mnemonics; and 

4. Seminar mnemonics. 

63 Alphabetical 

Verbal mnemonics are quite common in Life. This 
consists in representing an idea by the first or the first few 
letters in its name. A for Ant, B for Ball, C for Cat are trivial 
examples; 

Amirthacakarar—author of Yapparuftkalakklrikai of the 
10 th Century -has used this devise so nicely by roping of all the 
first words of verses used in I llustrations in the first mnemonic 
verse called Utiraqa ilakkiya mutal tiigaippuc ceyyn]. 1 

64 Systematic 

This denotes the mode securing consistant sequence among 
the ideas figuring in the subject matter. 

This ir obtained while composing antlti—i.e* the last line 
or last part or last word or last letter of the concluding verse is 
continued as the first pait of the continuing verse to help the 
reader in having continuity of the subject matter* 
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65 Scheduled 

It will be strange to note that PuUvar Uruttiracaomar who 
compiled Ak8cSnu[tj“4C0 verses on Alain—one of the works 
of Ettuttokai of Cankam period, has taken the help of the idea 
of scheduled mnemonics in his attempt. 

Accordingly, all the verses ending with the number 1,3 P $, 
7 and 9 are pilaitipaj which denotes both the cede of separa¬ 
tion and region consisting of waste tracts of rocks and deserts. 

The verses ending with the number 2 and 8, arc of Kn[igci 
which denotes the code of counterihip and hilly region consis¬ 
ting of hills and their neighbourhood. 

The verses ending with number 4 are of Mulfel which 
denotes both the code of waiting and pastoral region consisting 
of forests and woods. 

The verses ending with the number 6 are of Maratam which 
denotes both the code of variance and agricultural regions of 
plains with fields. 

The verses ending with the number zero of Neytal which 
denotes both the coda of pity and littoral region. 

Thus there are 203 verses in pilai, 80 verses Kurifiei, 40 
verses in Muliai, 40 verses in Marotam and *o verses in Neytal 
to make 4C0 versts in total. 1 

66 Seminal 

The identity of the concept is cognizable at great depthi p 
beyond the reach of natural langage. As and when the concept 
came up to the surface in particular contexts, a word in the 
natural language has been coined to denotes it in that context. 
At the unmanifest depth of identity, there has been no need to 
devote that seminal concept by a term in the natural language. 

This is obtained by the Tamil poets in the form of elements 
of compositions as described in Section. 241 


According to Rings nathtn, the International numerals 
iadiwt* the concepts detailed as below * 11 
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The digit I if osed u mnemonic for unity. Ood, world, the 
first in evolution or time, one dimension of line, solid ittte, end 
ill other entities,' sxistentlal or conceptual, which may be viewed 
as correlates to the above. 

The dight 2 is used as mnemonic for two dunmuioos. plsn, 
conics, form, structure, anatomy y morphology, sources of know¬ 
ledge, physiography, constitution, physical anthropology end 
all other entities, existential, or conceptual, which may be 
viewed as correlates to the above. 

The dight 3 is used as mnemonic for three dunemions, 
space, cubiss, an*lysis, function, physiology, iyat«. method, 
social anthropology, and all other correlates to the above. 

The dight 4 is used aa mnemonic for heat, pathology, 
disease, transport, interlinking, synthesis, hybrid, salt, 
all Other entities, existential or conceptual which may 
viewed as correlates to the above. 

The dight 5 is used as moemoniefor energy, light, radiations 
organic, liquid, water, ocean, foreign, land, alien, esterna , 
environment, ecology, public controlled plan, emotion, to * < 
aesthetics, woman, sex. crime and all other correlates to e 
above. 

The digit 6 is used »a mnemonic for dimansioni, while, 
mysticism, moneyfinance, abnormal, phylogeuy, evolu tion, an 
all other entities, esistential or conceptual, which may be 
viewed as correlates to the above. 

The digit 7 is used as mnemonic for personality, ontogeny, 
integrated, holism, value, public finance, and all other corre¬ 
lates to the above. 

The digit 8 ia nsad as mnemonic for travel, organisation, 
fitness. 

M Nmnbers 

The power and virtues of numbers art stranger then fiction. 

Bolder describes the varieties of notation in Us Indian 
Paleography. 4 
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Wdtcott shows the same in his ‘Numbers: their occult 
power and mystic virtues’ 4 * 

69 Numbers in Tamil 

There is an imperative need for a detailed probe into the 
meaning, origin, development, use and effect of the numbers 
in Tamil, 

7 Catalogue 

71 Term 

A list of books, mips etc, arranged in some definite 
order. It records, describes and indexes the resource of a 
collection, a library or a group of libraries 

It is to be distinguished from: 

1. A list, which mny or may not be in any particular 
order, and from 

2. A bibliography, which may not be confined to any one 
collection of books. 

72 Function 

The function of a catalogue is to provide to readers v 
answers to questions such as theffollowing: 

1* 1* there a book to a collection by such and author? 

2 . What are all the books in a collection by him? 

3. Is there a book in a collection with such and such a 
tittle, that is, name? 

4. Is there a book in a collection with such and snch a 
collaboratesthat is editor, translator, reviser, com¬ 
piler, commentator, etc? 

5. What are all the books in & collection with him at 
collaborator? 

6* Is there a book in a collection in such and such a 
publisher's series? 

7, What are all the books in a collection in that publishers 
series? 
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8* Is there a book in a collection in such and such a 
subject? 

9* What are all the books in a collection on that subject 
and on its sub-divisions and on subjects of which it is 
a sub-division? 3 * 

73 Kinds 

The cataloguing entries can be divided into three main 
lections called : 


1) .Title Index 

2) Author Index; and 

3) Subject Index 


74 Title Index 

Books of particular nature are grouped under title for easy 
remembrance. The ;erse reading the titles included eight 
anthologies (Referred to in Section 45) runs as follows s 

Natjiijai nalla Kuruntokai Aihkufunuiu 
Otta Pati'nappattu tJnku Paripit&l 
Karra^intlr ettum Kaliyofu Akam Pupam emit 
Ittiratta E^uttokai. 4 * 

There are many examples like this. 

75 Author Index 

Authors of Pattuppltlu (Section 46) are enumerated in 
verse as follows: 

Mufuku naivataiyum Kira^ 

Mutattim&kk&uui ponrn 
Marvu pa? Pllai 

Urittira&ka?Qaa makicira pip 
Puriya Nattattan, Marutan nag 
Kftfici; Nappntan Mullai 
Varumen K a pi lag Ktirifici 
Maiaika^itn Kaucikote 44 
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76 Subject Index 

Subject Arrangement of Kalittokai is explained in tk* 
following verse. 

Pekkelllm Patai Puijartal narufl Kupfici 
Xkkamaii Ojal Aphnarutham - Nokkonp 
llliruffhai Mullai irraftkiyappekke Neytal 
Pullum Kali mural koppu. 4 * 

8 CndtsioB 
8! Golden Age 

From the above, it can be seen that the elements of Library 
Science did exist even 2500 years ago-that is during the period 
of Tolklppiyar which is the Golden age of Tamils. 

Even during the latter period, the continuity of high thought 
on scientific subjects was maintained upto the period of 
Pava^aoti. 1 * 

82 Neglect 

But* neglect of its study, the foreign influences in different 
walks of life, the uninterrupted change that took place in the 
land through centuries, and last but not the least, the lack of 
self respect in the field of their own language, literature and 
culture on the part of the Tamils have made to sec that 
period with awe and wonder. 

83 Hope 

Now that the position Is changing definitely though slowly 
with the dawn of independence, attained in 1947. Let us hope 
to regain the noble ideas and practise the same for the good 
of international understanding And peace through the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Tamil Studies. 

84 Propositions 
Ml Ten 

H Pr °P 0 | >t i oii w a statement of a problem for consideration 
•nd solution. 
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842 Pro^odtioi -1 

There is an imperative need and duty on the part of 
librarians and scholars to trace the ‘Elements of Library 
philosophy science and service 1 in Tamil literature, laofnage and 
and make it known to the world. 

843 Proposition-2 

There is an imperative need for a detailed probe into the 
‘Meaning,'origin, development, use and effect of the* numbers 
in Tamil as in the case of the enunciation made oat by 
Rauganathan which is given in Section 67 of this paper* 
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SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF THE TAMILS 
Kondal* S. Mahsdevan 

Wt are living in a period that is witnessing the rapid pre- 
gtesi of the regional languages of our country* The Tamils can 
boast of a loQg and impressive list of many inventions most of 
which date back many co nturies. But now and then we come 
across people who q uestion the possibility of teaching science 
through the medium of our mother tongue, Tamil. After all 
science is no monopoly for any country, race or language. All 
who can sec, interpret, predict and realise can formulate scien¬ 
tific theories in the language they speak and the Tamils alone 
cannot be an exception to this; while a well conceived great 
dam 'Kallapai’ conld exist in Karikilag's time (2nd cent. A.D) 
and a big temple of great architectural masterpiece conld exist 
in Rijarijag’s time (10th ctnt. A.D) naturally great many 
scientific treatises must have existed long before these edifices. 

We too can be Scientists 

Unfortunately our school text books introduce science to 
onr younger minds only as imported stuff from foreign lands 
and we are still under the illusion that scince could develop 
only in the west and only Galileos and Newtons could be scien- 
tisti.Even 30 years after getting independence we still hesitate to 
introduce the thoughts of our native a *geniu$es in our children's 
books. Today we find that the Russiaas have delivered them¬ 
selves out from such illusion and established that Robert God- 
derd alone need not be the poineer who invented the principle 
of rocket motion and their country man ziolhovsky could very 
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well be considered es the pioneer in the study end development 
of rocket. Tamil Nadu is surely having a more ancient cul* 
tun) heritage than Russia and hence for example, to under¬ 
stand the principle of uon-compressibilty or liquids Tamils did 
not wait till 17th century for a Pascal to be bom. Ora old 
scholarly lady Avvaiyir (of the ' 2th century) has stated 
already. 

jrrip <yw«(Tjr - <*0irifi 

fig) i/ti SpruiigHib fiiifiii 

tSfitSA uuGm Uvar.” 

Even when one enters into the depth of the ocean and try to 
push as ranch liquid into the vessel it will contain only that 
amount and more liquid cannot be compressed into it. 

Pressure at a point inside the liquid 

A perusal of the deep sea experiment of Avvaiyir clearly 
reveals that the poetess being a great scientist at well had in 
her the knowledge of the bydroststic principle that pressure at 
a point inside the liquid increases according to the depth. In 
fact proceeding from the unknown is -the scientific way of tea* 
thing. Any elementary book in Tamil on this subject should 
first mention Avvaiyir and then introduce Pascal and other 
scientists of the later days who pursued and developed the 
theory. 

Tie period of osdllatioa and length of the string of the simple 
Pendulum 

We do not fail to narrate to ora school children how 
Galileo observed at the church that the lamps snspeadad by 
shorter strings oscillated quicker than those suspended by 
i°nger strings and discovered that the period of oscillation 
depended upon the length of the oscillating body. But we do 
not me to mention the Tamil Saint Civalaoa Mngivar whose 
observation on the subject was is no way inferior to that of 
Galileo. In his immortal work 'Amnlhampikai PilLai Tamil' ha 
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describes how Lakshin! and Carnswati push fast the swing on 
which Goddess pirviti is seated after seeing that her ear rings 
oscillate quicker than the swing. Saint Civaftanam knew well 
that the swing could not be made to oscillate as fast as the ear 
ring* since the chains of the swing are longer than the strings of 
the ear rings* Hence he depicts the goddess as laughing at 
them for their ignorance of this bask principle, 

j$*i&Qarrreni tigio&j £jtiLj_# 

Q*(f£5toU«» £,«»££ &T&M90(TW 

QwibQufr& Qettpppwa Q&eB* 

ea&emmj 

uumu Q(§&m*wL- iLrr^rf Jt&G$rr&Q *g® 
u/rjgii ^gGa/io 

UiTi/ih jfwfg^cfidr 

urrii$j$to§i g}ojg£#«fc* «t m £4r 

4fflSr«ft*c&k Wf3#gr/safl ^tL@Q$rr&ib 0&*irru 
#(0ii)4/5Wd jSwQwifl 

c^Atfe/rr Qpa#$[&i&«T ff^o/u Lfor(rtmmm>p 
^«u)ii) j/wrg# SijStzKSib 

L/fiasusar Q«/r«an_ ^(yj^n’tiiL9«Dff 

QurrwgyT 

mr«W 'SHtifOTLijfljbfi *wa>rrmtf 

QuirarQjjeti 

Kapilar before Galileo 

While introducing telescopes we tell the children the story 
of how Galileo after wiping out the dust from his spectacles 

folded them one lens overlapping the other and saw to his won¬ 
der through them the distent temple tower much nearer th *n it 
was seen with naked eyes. This was only a casual discovery 
when he viewed the lenses just to see whether the dust was cle¬ 
ared properly. But we do not appreciate the observation of 
our ancient poet Kapilar who brings an ill nitration with case to 
show how the smaller couplets of TiruvaHuvar converge in onr 
«wd greater things by actually observing the much smaliar dew 
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drops resting on the grass blades con verging the massive 
palmyra trees standing far beyond*them. 

gatarumai Quirptr* &&Lf&jgit 
ummusmB} - LQO)CB , ucrr0 

&.jDi&Qih mimfstru fif«rr(g56UCTTrnr 
Q*y«fr«>efr<5 {gpiLurr eSifl. (SS^suiirggiy ic/rflBsu) 

The Tamil poet as a keen investigator of scientific principles his 
actually observed and described in apt words the way tn which 
the smalt transparent convex bodies converge the distant bigger 
objects. 

Screening the ear and sparing the eyes 

Many of us even today try to speak to the people behind 
the glass doors little realising glass does not allow sound to 
pass through. But the great Tamil poet csttanar (2nd cent 
A.D.) in his immortal work Mapimikala describes a cottage 
constructed out of marble that will convey light and not sound. 

Quirm Qmii 

udl&diWB) u&wLAJih’ (modi. J: 63-64) 

In fact the poet ia actually conducting a controlled experiment 
to prove the famous theory pertaining to sight and speech 
propounded by Tiruv&Huvar 

'sfikraswriT® aeforffilmfm QfiTjj&isrT 

srearnr uwgj/ih 1100) 

Here Mapimskalai, the heroine of the epic seated within the 
marble walled closed cottage could see only the hero prince 
Utayaknmaran standing out side but could not hear his words, 
Similarly the prince only saw Mapimekalai and could not have 
heard even if she had talked anything. What was the result of 
this expeiimeni? The love between Mapimakalai and Utaya* 
kumaran only grew rapidly just by seeing each other with the 
eyes whom lips or tongue had no part to be played. TiruvaJ|u- 
var’s theory on sight and speech or rather light and sound it 
C—22 
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proved and later poets like Kambar can simply take it for gran¬ 
ted end say with ease. 

‘'fpfrcHT'ggLa Qprr*@c*trar ^euteyth Gtsfrx&arfrdr 
g)0<a/©u) wrrj&Lli4&® ®^aid> fTtuf^anr* 

Helping before thinking. 


Friend in need is a friend in deed 


TiruvalJuvar has seleiced an excellent scientific pheDame- 
coo as example for the speedy help one should render to his 
friend when he is in distress. We do all works as per the order 
of our brain. Bat there may be occasions where we cannot 
wait till the brain orders. When a thorn pricks one of our feet 
the sensory nerves transmit the information to the brain and 
the brain orders the motor nerves to raise the foot, All these 
should he completed in no time. But in practice the leg docs 
not wait for the brain to order bat taisei itself. Here the work 
of the brain is done by the spinalcord itself. Scientists call this 
prinicple as “reflex action.’* Tiruvajjuvar has cited one such 
example of reflex action for the speedy help to be rendered at 
once to a friend in distress. 


3.®<£rb< 5 gjLpjs^aitfar roaGurra) 

gf®**«ar *<®6rrii/£/rii) (,®©<ss. 788) 

Energy due to position 


We know an object moving with great speed is having tha 

force to d?,sh against another object shattering them to pieces. 
We call this energy possessed by a body due to motion kinetic 
energy. But what about tha object that u stationary? Vsljuvar 
says it aisc possesses energy due to the height or the position 
whicu it occupies. We do not worry ourselves about a heavy 
stone that remains at the ground level. But when the same 
stone occupies a position on a high wall we are careful to watch 
t. What to think of the huge boulders found on the narrow 
■ geoftho crests of the tall mountains. They are possessing 
<*S? proportional to the mass, hi S bt and gravity. So long as 
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they remain without any change of their position no harm can 
be caused even for an ant. But in case it is just disturbed from i 1 
position the consequence will be tremendous even though the 
event happens only for a fraction of a second- Our scientists 
describe the energy that bodies contain due to the height of the 
position th«y occupy as potential energy. TiruvaUuvar has 
keenly observed, the stones on the mountains and understood 
their energy they contain when he says: 

0«rQiD6irsgyii) @dgQpa 9 jS&jDrrfr QqiqgH 

GsssrQuuLjib (,@ 0 *. 29 ) 

If lifeless stones could have such great energy what about the 
great men and principled personalities standing on the lofty 
height of their exemplary character? Yes if, such a person 
slightly gets irritated the resulting disaster will be too much for 
any body to bear and it can hardly be prevented* 

Action and Reaction 

Wo know well that a match stick burns itself first before 
igniting other objects• Anger is also a fire that bums the man 
himself who possesses* TiruvaUuvar only to explain this 
principle of the reflex action of the anger brings the simile of 
the hand that strikes the ground in his couplet* 

Qurr®Qar<M&t Qswflllri-tf* 3a® 

flfla* l9«p£0uj/t fijbtrg ($0«- 27?) 

Upto this day the commentators do not seem to have 
understood the effect on the hand that strikes the ground. They 
only say that the down fall of the man who considers ang x as a 
strength is as certain as that of the hand that strikes the ground 
reaches its target. Even a blind man cm not miss his tar^vt 
while striking the ground with his hand and to explain this tacre 
is no necessity for a greit Valltmr. H*re the WJf< * 
t L$€Qipiurr$p$i t means *in escapable.* The hand that 
itrike the ground must also be prepared to be struck back by 
the ground; at the same time* For every action there is an 
equal and opposite reaction. Wo may call this ‘Newtons Third 
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law of Motion* bat the fact remains that Tiruva]|uvar had got 
it thousands of years before Newton was born. 

Two for taking the Decision and the Third for the Verification 

For engaging spies one should follow scientific as well is 
logical principles and methods. Vajjimr says that authority 
should see that one spy is kept as for as possible away from the 
other and when the reports of the three spies agree themselves 
the Information may be considered a fact. 

$pQpnjb gtesejrre&Ui ra a_i_«r (tpaiii 

Q&tQprris Gppu uQta O©a. 549) 

It is often asked why ValJuvar wants three spies and why 
not two or four? 

We can draw a circle or part of the circle, an are with ease 
about a point as centre. But to fix. the geometric centre fora 
given circle or as arc is nut an easy affair. 

It requires some investigation we select a point at random 
on the circumfrence and we draw perpendicular to the tangent 
grazing that point. We assume that the centre should be some 
where along the perpendicular straight line. But how far from 
the point on the circumfrence. We cannot say. We have to 
select another point on the circumfrence as far as possible away 
from the previous one and draw again another perpendicular 
line to assume that the central point should be along that 
straight line also. We conclude it must lie on the point of 
intersection of the two perpendiculars. But-where is the guaran¬ 
tee that wc had drawn perfect perpendiculars? If either of the 
straight lines bear 89* or 91* to its tangent instead of 90° the 
*tatre that we fixed may not be a correct one. Here we require 
to select a third point some where in the circumfrence and again 
draw a perpendicular to the tangent touching it. If this straight 
line only pass through the point we have fixed already there 
that point is the correct geometric centre of the curve. So we 
require two to fix the point and a third to verify it. Three is 
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the logical minimum' of the nuneber of the spioi that must 
converge to agree at one and the sans point. 

The difference between solar and lunar eclipse 

The young heroine met her lover only once but the newt of 
her meeting with her lover spread among the people at that of 
i lunar eclipse. 

semi-SI iHirgtlih J»«/r uorgum 

urn— u» Q&fTt&ri—pgi ($©*■ 11461 

Why Va||uvar has selected the lunar and not solar eclipse as an 
illustration for the gossip that spread among the people around? 
We know that at the time of the solar eclipse all those who arc 
able to see the sun need not necessarily see the solar eclipse. 
Only those on earth who happen to be on the narrow land of 
the shadow cast by the moon occulting the sun will enjoy the 
tight of the solar eclipse. But Lunar eclipse in entirely a 
different phenomenon, A portion of the moon gets actually 
darkened being caught in the shadow cast by the earth sad all 
those who happen to be on the hemisphere facing the moon can 
see the lunar eclipse. For a news that spread through a larger 
section of the people at one time Lunar eclipse and not solar 
eclipse in a fitting example and ValJuvar has rightly selecU 
the correct one* 

Birds are ooly Flying not Floating 

Western scientists of the Uth Century were under a fate- 

impression that the birds float on the air since the air in their 
bone cavity gets lighter by expansion due to their body tempera¬ 
ture. We now know that birds are really heavier than air and 
they take off by giving iotial push and in some case* even 
mailing and again when landing get down gliding through the 
nir by their own weight, Timtukka T«var. in bis famous 
•pic literature Civaka Cintlmapi describes a flying device 
constructed mechanically after carefully observing the flight o 
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the birds. The port clearly points cot that his flying madum 
is heavier than air device as a modern aeroplane, gathering 
momentum before taking off and climbing to heights beyond the 
clouds and then gliding down towards the ground gradually 
reducing the speed by making a drag on the air unfolding tbs 
legs. We know modern places release the wheels while gliding 
by some hydraulic arrangement. 

usk $&ip dfrefyn urrm&j Glut jfleu so ib $0 uuuQurr&Q 
s8a¥$mt\pQui&thQuiri£3gi d&ihfi&L- uigth Q&mukj 

LjdBfi&llp Gwp&SSf UfTCDOi QuffjS g)|_tb ^0LTU« 

<*«an_£vrf dfifrpgi 

It is a pily t we give no p!ace for such an observer and inter¬ 
preter of the birds flight in our history of flying. 

Principle of the common Balance 

We know the moment of a force about a point is the 
product of the force and the perpendicular distance between 
them and two equal and opposite moments will balance them¬ 
selves. If the distances on either side of the point of inspec¬ 
tion are equal, the forces balancing each other must also be 
equal. This is the principle of the common balance we have 
in our day to day use. Tiruvalluvar clearly explains this when 
be says: 

Mirror §}msiT?r£i srriLth arruGurr& 

S)<W«r IT U/TQ/lh jSjoftgf (£>0*. 1196) 

The stress due to love should tall on both the party, the heroine 
and the hero as well. Otherwise the whole lift will be upset. 
Again he.discusses the principle of the common balance more 
elaborately when he stresses the importance of neutrality to \fi 
adopted by the judges* The condition of true balance is that 
it should first balance itself, and then compare the objects on 
one spin with the weights on the other. 

Sensitivity of the Balance 

No balance in practice can be cent per cent sensitive* So 
in order to find the weight of a minute lead shot we take 100 
such equal lead shots and find their collective weight and divide 
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hby 100 end get the weight of a single lead shot. TiravaUuvir 
adopts Ail collective method to impress At weight of a single 
peacock feather when be says; 

tf dQuat JTa.TSii jfi&jfib jfuuari-ib 

firm Qu tSdr (SkM- 435) 

Bet where we cannot obtain 100 specimens, to bad the weigh 
of a anal) diamond which a the only available sample with na. 
There is do other way except to go in search of a balance of 
very peat sensitivity. Again Va||uvai adopts this principle 
when be wants to stress the delicate structure of the weight. 
The heroine by get her waist broken because of the additional 
weight of the flower stem which the forgot to remove before 
placing the flower on her head. 

*rra>am*rt/T«e Qutifitrm puutSjbg 
pdw ui—TJt umjo (09* 1115) 

lew bends enly t* Project the Anww 

All elastic bodies undergo strain when stress Is applied on 
them, and they rep in their original position whes tbs force of 
stress is removed- But there is e bait for this and if they ant 
strained beyond that limit they wonld undergo permanent 
physical change and would not regain their original eoadition 
sod this it known as ‘elasticity limit’. Titova){urn has all 
these ideas in his mind when he says the enemy bows down 
before his opponent only to regain power to attack him once 
again as the bow beads only to regain its original shape after 
serving the purpose of projecting the arrow. 

Qsrrrfi mismiaw Qarrdrarp* atdmfemdedt 

»laurrdr {09*. 837) 

Tamil literature really contains numerous pages of Scientific 
treatises. Only unfortunate thing is that the later generation 
has not studied aad developed them. 
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P. Thirugnansambandhan 


Wilting on ‘Dravidian Philology* in Tamil Culture (Vol. 
VI * No. 3) Dr- Smut Kumar Chtlterjee observed, ‘Despite 
certain differences which are connected with the area and the 
■i*. the cultural milieu which we find in the caisting specimens 
of Indian literature, embracing such diversified worlds a* 
those of the vedic on the one hand and or SaDgam Tamil on the 
other...— there is a common Indian atmosphere about it all* 
This particularly noticeable in the cultivated and sophisticated 
literatures in the various Indian languages’. Today it has been 
accepted that Sanskrit even in the Vedic literature has several 
vocables of Non-Aryan origin particularly Dravidian and Aus- 
tric and several of the ideas and beliefs of the natives oT tba 
land were incorporated in the post-vedic literature such as the 
Yogasgstra, puriyas and some of the arts and science! like 
music, dance and magic and even religion. Similarly it is not 
beyond the realm of probability that Tamil owes some of ttt 
ideas and form* to Sanskrit It has always been a two way 
traffic in the history of civilisation of any country. In India 
Sanskrit had the advantage of being the language of the Compo¬ 
sitive Indian Culture of both Aryan and Non-Aryan oriign and 
scholars from every region of India including TamilNadu contri¬ 
buted to the richness of Sanskrit. The importance of Sanskrit 
grew with tb* royal patronage which it enjoyed. It was readily 
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m ployed as a means of intercommunication among the scholars 
in the various regions of India in disseminating knowledge 
pertaining to a variety of arts and science, religion and 
philosophy* The extent of its influence varied depending upon 
historical and geographical factors .besides the independence and 
strength of the cultural groups that were recipients of Aryan 
Culture. Tamil has been preserved to this day and its evolution 
was parallel to Sanskrit, Prakrit aod Iado*Aryan languages down 
the ages. Contact between TamilNadn and North India wa* 
there r en prior to Tolklppiyar 9 * days. Due to Asoka’t Policy 
af spreading Buddhism in farflung areas the contact was fur* 
their strengthened. Dr. J. Filliozat observes in his article ’Tamil 
aod Sanskrit 9 in South India (Tamil Culture Vol. IV* No.4) 
’when Indo * Aryan words are more adopted in Tamil in cafikam 
literature, they arc more frequently borrowed from prakrit 
forms or with Prakritic features. Surely Sanskrit and Prakrit 
cultures were known to some extent in Tamil Nadu but rather 
through Prakrit than through Sanskrit. Massive influence of 
Sanskrit in Tamil literature took place, much more liter..* In 
all likelihood that took place in Tamil Nadu about the 4th Cen¬ 
tury A.D. when the language of the Chancellery of the Pallavis, 
which formerly was Prakrit, gave place to Sanskrit’. 

Grammar 

Tolkappiyam has taken note of the existence of Sanskrit 
words as a part of Tamil vocabulary 

lyaicol tinco I ticaiccol vatacol lepra 

Anaitte ccyyu] /}jac colie (Tol. Col. Ecc. 397) 

Vata corkijavi vajaveiu ttoril 

Ejuttotu pugarnta colliktunma (Tol. Col- Ecc. 4 *1) 

There are four groups of Tamil words viz., words that are 
indigenous to Tamil land j Homonyms and Synonyms* dialectal 
words used in the peripheral regions of Tamil land and words 
of Sanskrit origin which are modified to suit the Tamil ortho¬ 
graphy. Some of the Sanskrit words have sounds identical with 
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Tamil Iftc ‘Kfrttf, •Van*. ‘Vegtr, etc. Seme others contain 
exclusively Stoskrit sounds like ‘Siddbi*, ‘Din* etc. which 
according to Tolkippiyam arc to be pronounced is in Timil 
'CittP i Tacl , etc. (Vide: citaintaga vangum tyaitan* varaiyri). 

Considering the fact (hat Tolksppiyar lived at a period when 
the Aryan culture had penetrated south India and gained aocep* 
tancc by the society,it is no wonder that they gave it a place 
in the linguistic scheme of Tamil language. It may be seen from 
Study of Tclkippiyam dec ling with the origin of round* constru¬ 
ction of words or morphology in section such as 4 Varrumai iyaP 
aedagain in *lfeyppi{t'yaP etc. that he is following a pan Indian 
model which is represented in Sanskrit, which in the words of 
Cigivaiaiyar was a link language for the whole of India (Vide, 
his comment under Sutra 401: 

Vi|acol ellat teyetirkum pots vikalan 

It may also he noted in this connection that there are scho¬ 
lars who would attribute certain sections of Telklppiyam like 
the Sutra dealing with Arruppatai in ‘purauipaj iyaP as the 
work of a later. Tclkappiyam different fram the Tolkippiyam 
dealing with A E|utta* and CoP. In any case the Tolkippiyam that 
is now extant shows several elements that are treated in Bharata’i 
*Natya sastra* particulary those dealing with the ‘rasas* and 
bhlvas. To!kippiyafs ‘Meyppitut* listed in the Setra. 

Nakaiye yajukai ilivarao Markka] 

Accans perumifam vekuji yuvagityen 

tappll c|f5 mtyppi te B pa (ToL Poru|. 247) 

agree Ho large extent* with the ‘rasls* of Bharata enumerated 
sin his -Natyi Sastra* (VI. 1 5). They are, if stated in the above 
order, Hasya (Humourous), Kanina (pathetic), Bibhatsa (Bath- 
some), Adbhuti (Marvelous), Bhayanaka (Frightful). Vira 
Heroic), Roudra (Terrific) and Sringara (Erotic). It may be 
noted that the'Uvakai* is more comprehensive than Sringara* 
Magimskalal also refer* to Ni(akam in the line: 

Flfakal cifippia paratat tflgpya aifakim 
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ToIkSppiyar and Bharat a may be said to represent two schools 
of thought dealing with certain aspects of their respective lan¬ 
guage and literature for the reason that neither of them claim to 
ho originators of the views expressed by them but only at 
exponents of certain traditions handed down to them as evident 
from expression such as 4 eopa’ by the one and *iti acatyah* by 
the other. In fact Tamil tradition speaks about Akattiya being 
a predecessor of Tolksppiyar; similarly it Is stated by Raja* 
stkhara that Nandikcsvara was an earlier exponent of the 'Rasa 
theory' that was later expounded by Bbarata. If there are 
points of similarity, as indeed there are a few, it would rather 
attribute them to their common heritage rather than that one 
borrowed from the other. This is plausible when it is taken in 
to account that the people speaking the Aryan and Dravidian 
languages lived side by side even as early as the vedic period. 
There must have been give and take between the two groups of 
people. In fact as admitted by western Scholars like Guudert, 
Burrow, Emeneau. and Indian linguists like S.K. Chatterjee and 
others, words of Dravidian origin are found in the Vedas them¬ 
selves, the oldest available Sankrit literature, in an appreciable 
measure, words like Nira, Cantana, Utubhala etc. in encieat 
Sanskrit are traced to the Dravidian speech. This has led scho¬ 
lars to accept the hypothesis that Dravidians were once living in 
the entire Indian subcontinent including Punjab, the home of 
the Vedic Aryans until they were pushed south by the highly 
organised Aryan invaders leaving only a few pockets in the 
North, west and East. 

We have the thirtytwo meyppltus of the Tolkappiyam given 
in the 12th Sutra of ‘McyppaftiyaP beginning with ‘Utaimai 1 . 
without drawing the line clearly between these and the e*ght 
setforth earlier in Sfltra®. However when we examine these 
thirty two Mtypp^\ur we find again some common ground bet¬ 
ween Tolkappiyar and Bharata’s thirty three Vyabhiearl bhavae. 
To illustrate ‘igpufal’ agrees with 'harsa 1 , ‘napivunilai* with 
'nirveda*, ‘Matimai’ with ’alasya* etc. What Tolklppiyar say* 
about ‘Uripponi|\ ‘Karupporul*, ‘uimittam*, f Ko|ippu* A *ViftT 
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etc, approach very nearly what Sanskrit rhetoricians would call 
•alambava Vibhava*. 'uddipana Vibhava’ Anubhava and 
'Vyapbicaribhava . 5 It may also be noted iuthis connection 
that according to prof, kdoshtkir^ Bharata is a member of a 
south Indian clan. He is inclined to this view though not widely 
accepted by others, because it is in Tamil Nadu that wc have a 
strong dance tradition which has given rise to the conventional 
description of Tamil as‘Muttamil* and it i* here that we have 
the conception of Natareja, the God of dance whose idol adorns 
almost every Saivashriue in Tamllnadn, 

Words inch as mantir&m, cuttiram, pafalam pi^tam, utti 
etc. (Cey. S. 160,171, 173,178, Uvam. I Mar, 98) quite natur¬ 
ally find a place in the earliest Tamil literature via., Totka- 
ppiyam. 

It is held by prof. T, P. Mialtcicuntaram that the develop¬ 
ment of the distinction between case signs which go with adjun¬ 
cts of verbs and those which go with adjuncts of nouns is intro¬ 
duced on the basis of Sanskrit grammar (Vide; A History of the 
Tamil Language, P. 105.) 

TolkSppiyar’s treatment of ‘Viiiomai 1 and ‘Vgrjumai 
mayakkam 1 has several things in common with the treatment of 
the case in PaQigi- It must however be remembered that such 
linguistic universals are not uncommon even among languages 
rot mutually associated- 

Some of the later phenomena in Tamil language recorded 
by the author of Nangul may attributed to the change in 
wage brought about by the speakers of Aryan descent- Bud¬ 
dhists and Jains who were conversant withs Sanskrit, Prakrit or 
Pall- For example we notice m Tolkippiyam a kind of usage 
involving names of persons which according to him shall not 
occur initially 

cirappiijlkiya peyar nilaik kilavikkum 
Iyarpeyakki|avi mti c pata ldjavir (Tol- Kijavi 41) 

c-g. Kaviti Kag^antai, Munivag Akattiyag etc- 
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In the day* of Naaaol this restriction was not operative. 
One can say 'Puhvaa TiruvaUuvan’ or 'riruvalluvan pulavan 1 ' 
Could this be attributed to the Tamil speakers beinj familiar 
with the alternative usage permitted in Sanskrit such as -Havih 
Kaiidasah’, ‘Kalidasah Kavih’? Consistent with the usage of his 
time Pava^anti says in Naanfll - Potu - 393. 

Ti^ai nilah citi ku^iya u{aimai 
Kunam iojil Kalvi cirapplm peyaroju 
Ivarpeyar airitin pinvaral cifippe 

Regarding the usage of passive form! in T.unil the following 
statement of Prof. T. P. Minitcicuntaram may Incited. ‘Cey*’ 
must have first developed into a verbal participle, the adjunct 
of a finite verb like -patum’, -enappatum' saying thus, will 
befall ‘P«(u* means -to befall’ or -rise'. This usage will thus 
mean -arise or befall’. By constant usage it becomes one unit. 
By the influence of Sanskrit and Prakrit, this develop* the 
category of passive voice in Tamil (A History of the Tamil 
language, p. 11?). 

ViracOJiyam of puttamlttiranSrflltli Century) is noted for 
the Sanskrit method employed in his grammar. Though ii a 
patent that the rules of a language belonging to a particular 
family cannot agree on all forms with those of a language or a 
different family, as Aryan and Dravidian are, still we find a 
fascination for scholars who are well versed in more than one 
language to try to see the common elements between such 
languages which in modern parlance arc called ‘linguistic 
universal!'. The very fact that Puttamimracf «><“ cc | ri * i > Q 
sections of his grammatical work as Sandhi P~P*t l - 
Upakgrabap pataUm’. ‘Tattitappaialam’ ‘Tatuopataam’. 
-Kriyapadappatalam’, -Alankarappatalam’ etc. Shows hi* 
prediction to use Sanskrit technical terms white dealing with 
Tamil grammatical categories. While speaking about eluttu 
'vikiram' or phonetic change he refer* to .ia/rikrit euphonic 
changes of the type or elision lUiopim) addition (agamamj 
and substitution (auiamj. In view ofths fact that a large 
number of Sanskrit words came to be used in Tamil poerty 
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during the Contemporaneous period. the author felt justifiably 
the need to give the rules applicable to Sanskrit phonetic 
change such as 'Guna* a ad ‘virutti* (Strengthening and elonga¬ 
tion of vowels) (Vide: Eluttu, 12) so as to enable the reader to 
understand, the formation of words such as *Bodham' 
‘Kiriyam*, ‘Dasarathi’ etc. While Tolkappiyar speaks about 
the first case second case etc, identifying them with “peyar 
4 ai* and other case suffixes. Puttamittiragir introduces th 
Sanskrit concept of Baraka’which means a case form that is 
in rtlatrn to a verb. Thus he speaks about the Karma, 
Kara no, KoJi ^sampradana), avadhj and adhava Klrakas. 
It must however be conceded that the schools of both 
Tolkippiyar and PE$tni agree much more in respect of these 
cases and their significance than in other spheres of grammars 
The distinction in the morphological elements of case suffixe* 
but semantically they are practically identical. One can go a 
Sle P father and say that here is a truly linguistic universal 
rule that is refected in several other languages like Latin and 
and German where again the association of object (accusative), 
Instrument (instrumental), recipient (dative), limit (ablative), 
possession (possessive) and receptacle (locative), constitute the 
significance of cases as in Tamil or Sanskrit. Dealing with 
•TokaiccoP he explains them in terms of tatpurusa, bahuvuhi 
(pala nel), karma dha ray a, divgi, d vanda and avyayibhava. The 
main feature of Sanskrit grammar is to analyse a word into its 
components and explain their significance, A word must contain 
at least a root and a su-fit. Some words miy h ive a prefix or 
an infix, Puuamittiraur attempts to apply to Tamil words this 
analytical method by some means or other not always justifi¬ 
able. Thus he speaks about ■pornttu', •ka*, ‘pan*, ‘tarku’, 'van* 
and V as Tamil pratyayas or suffixes in the sense of the 
infinitive of purpose that is indicated by the Sanskrit suffix 

!i Um !;. TllU9 bhok£uai (He came to eit) is expressed 

Tamil in asi 

Ue^ntaj porutfa vantin, 

U^pan vantln, uegutcfku vaiitag 
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etc. Pottamittiraalr cautions the Tamil writer to take cote of 
the Sanskrit from that are found particularly in Tamil sacred 
literature and the correct conventional usage of Tamil words. 

Maiattij poliyum vatacorkiiappum Tamlimarapmn 
arinte mutikka (Vira. Col. 13) 

AurirtacSkarar, author of Ylpparuftkala virutti was well 
versed in Sanskrit and Tamil as testified by Ktuj&cakarar who 
says that the revered Amirtacikar&r has rendered into Tamil 
Klrikai verses, the wealth of ideas contained in the ocean of 
Sanskrit. 

The Commentator on Irsiysfia* AkapporuJ refers to the 
eight types of marriage Piramam (ar^^O* piraespattiyam 
(oppu) aritam (poru)ko]) daivam, (teyvam) Gandharvam (Yl|o, 
Kttjtam), asuram (arumporuj vigai nilai) irakkatam, paislcam 
(pay nilai) in his commentary on Sutra No. 1. Commenting on 
the words ‘ariyak kijanta Ham* in Sutra 18, he proceeds to 
exf^am it in terms of the Sutra: 

Ceyappatu porujaic ceytato pnlat tojirpajak 
ki|attaluni valakkiyal marapa 

end cites how it is analogous to what the Sanskrit grammarian 
would call 4 Karma kartari prayoga’ which is one of the four 
ways of usage of verbs the other three as referred to by him 
(p. 11J) being ‘Karuttan*. ‘Stukkaruttafl* (Hetuman) and 
Karuvikkaruttan (Kara^a karta). 

KuQ&vira Paditiri author of Neminltam gives rules to 
explain how Sanskrit words undergo change in derivative nouns 
compounds and Sandhi formations in Sutras 10 and 11 to 
enable the Tamil reader to understand the significance of such 
changes e.g. arukag, arukatajj, Kupa+udakam, Kupodakam, 
Coma putt Iran Conmiyan, na-f-ucitam* auucit&m etc, 

Pav&n&nti, the famous author of Nauflfil (13th Century) 
has followed the Tolkappiyar tradition more faithfully though 
his scholarship in Sanskrit is none the less. Following the 
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Sanskrit grammarian he speaks about # Pakuti # (Prakriti) and 
‘Vikuti’ (Vikrti) and refers to the 25 sounds common to Sanskrit 
and Tamil and the other 28 sounds in Sanskrit that undergo 
modification while they are used in Tamil words. He gives 
rules for the change of Sanskrit words into Tamil such as 
’Kavyam 1 and 'Kaviyara*, 'Padmam* and *Patumajn*, Rankam* 
and ‘Arankam 1 etc. He prefers the word 'patam* a technical 
word in Sanskrit standing for nominal and verbal forms, as 
against ‘Col* used in Tolkippiyam* 


Cuppiramaoya Tikcitar is the author of‘Piraybka Vivekant, 
who lived io the 17th Century. He was well versed in Sanskrit 
end Tamil. His grammatical work would enable in some 
measure a Sanskrit scholar who is not acquainted with Tamil 
grammar to understand the latter and a Tamil scholar to under¬ 
stand Sanskrit grammatical concepts through Tamil. His work is 
divided into four sections or patalams Kirakam, Camacam, 
Tattitam and Tivi. He makes profuse use of technical term) 
occuring in Sanskrit grammar which on the face of it cannot do 
full justice to a treatment of Tamil grammar. Perhaps it was 
the spirit of the time and partly may be his conviction too. At 
the same time he gives ample illustrations from a wide range of 
ancient and medival Tamil literature such as Tirukkuf8j»Civaks- 
cintamagi, Tiruvaymoii and Tirukkttvaiysr. ‘Ac’ and 'Hal' 
which are technical symbols based on the fourteen Mahemra 
Sutras utilised by Pigigi in his grammar can strictly speaking 
have no relevance to the Tamil scheme of alphabets but he i* 

using them in the general sense of *Uyir* and ‘Mcy’. He gives 

appropriate Tamil equivalents to several technical terms in 
Sanskrit, e.g. Gamyamanam = Kurippn, sruy amanam = 
Terirulai, nimrtyam - iysrruppajuvatu, Vikiryam =V« r upa- 
tukkappifuvatu, prapyam** eytappa(uvatu. In his anxiety to 
show parallel! in Tamil to the ten groupings of verbal forms 
called 'Vikaranas* the author of'PirayOka vivikam < gives f a\ 

, c , u, ta, *tai and ‘ICu* as vikarnas that occur after the 
stem and before the infii {i^intlai). This is quite unrealistic! 
“ “ e MiDe ““noer though in Tamil there is no such distinctino 
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in meaning between what are called parasmsipada and Atmane- 
pada in Sanskrit, the author has laboured to label words like 
'CamikkjoriQ* and 'CamaikkingaBaQ' as ‘arpanepadam’ and 
‘pnppaipadam' on the superficial distinction of morphological 
elements. 

As stated by Prof. P.S. Subrahmanya Sastri, the facts that 
two suffixes function differently in Tamil and Sanskrit nouns 
(eg. malarkalil and puspaib) - one suffix denoting case and 
another gender and number in Tamil, one suffix denoting gender 
and another case and number in Sanskrit-and the classification 
of words into ‘rational* and ‘non-rations 1* and the distinction 
of gender in verbs are crucial points in deciding that Tami! and 
Sanskrit are members of entirely different families (Vide P. XX 
of his preface to Collatikiram translation). 

It may be appropriate to quote here the view of CitaBifii 
Munivar, an erudite scholar in Sanskrit and Tamil, the author 
of‘Tolkippiyaccfittiravirutti*, regarding the view held by some 
of his contemporaries that Tolkippiyam was modelled on 
‘Aintiram*. 

Q$ir*8£ Qprr®£fitT& erstier, 

L{*mit9Slmmilu&& Q#uasse^, rf»s*-d<jg $uq. 

ififQesrpQfirm* Qppdihu a_aj.t^s^s*r 

Qfifinis Q^/rpu/r0U/rS#®ih t up Qt£&&liL 

(fafr®CjJtT®urr(j)*&th> Qaitli® OPP&v 

Qaidmurr Qffisru 

*£ws**vQpib t Q<kQairT[rf*f* i3p*i& atL-Quur£dp Qupuui-T 
s&Wuft jg jjj th, firrQw Q«/rfwS Q&iu 

fifirQ{r*f)4r QP&&&T& **sr9i-dru ( *Ssv/r® ^©/^su/rsvib; 
QpfistTGipjp Qppc$jT& 

Qfitr&xrrutS t/4 jf^dr jpiQmiku&ti jrsrfaiUuS^% 

There is a convention among the Tamil and Sanskrit 
writers generally to acquaint the reader before commencing the 
study of a text- ‘Civafiana Ctmikal in his -Piyirm Virutti* on 
Tolkippiyam refers to eight things pertaining to a work that 

C—23 
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are indicated in i plyiram called upodghaia in Sanskrit. 
Via: 1. Name of the author 2. Name of the work 3- In 
source 4. Place of currency of the work 3 Form of the work 
4. Subject matter 7. competency of the reader and 8* purpose 
of the work. Of these the last four are more intimately 
connected with a work riz. Yippu, PoruJ, Kejpor and Payag. 
They art respectively called in Sanskrit anantaryam, vissya, 
adhikari and prayejana- Further the identifies ‘Prakri* (Stem) 
with 'Mutanilai'* ‘Pratyaya*. with Vikuti, Iiainilai, and Vena- 
maiurupu, "Protipadika* with ‘Pcyar mu t amla i\ ‘Dhatu* with 
•Vigai Mutanilai* *Kn* with ‘Pcyar Vikuti*, 4 Tivi* with ‘Vigai- 
murtu Vikuti’, ‘Sup’ with 'Verfumai uiupu’ and ‘Yikaiani* 
with 4 itamilai*. 

In view of the fact that there arc certain common features 
in phonological and morphological principles between Tamil 
and Sanskrit ‘CivaaiQt Cinika]* concurs with the view of 
Ceaivaraiyar expressed under the Sutra 74 of 'Vertmsii iyiF. 

QasrrQ is/rjpQ«rrdrsrrrc*ii>4 
Qt&jbQsfTmr 

IciQa Tacikar, the author of llakkauak^kottu is of the view 
that Tamil language can be understood in terms of Sanskrit 
grammar. He hazards the extreme view that there is one 
grammar for Tamil and Sanskrit. We have seen that Civsaiga 
Munivar rebuts this stand. His work follows in the footsteps 
of 'PiriyeLavuskain*. He however uses Tamil technical terms 
in his work. He divides Tamil words under three heads. 1.Those 
which have common letters in Tamil and Sanskrit e g. ‘nilam 
Nir’* 2. Special to Tamil ‘cgfu. eji’3. Common and special 
e .g. ’palan, vatai\ 

If we torn to the commentators of Tolkl pptyana the one 
who was deeply conscious of Sanskrit grammar while writing 
h» coranuo >* Ct«iv*r»iyar, Crvtnlat Munivar describe* 
him at Ow/raww** 

■ "thCeaty. The cultural dilfi non was sa well settled in the 
dejt af Cil, vtriiysi that the * liters of ih« period naturally 
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thought of points of convergence in linguistic features. His 
treatment of karaka is supposed to he reminiscent of the 
Sanskrit method, Subrahm&nya Dikshitar, the author of 
Piray5kavivskam refers to the possibility of Cegivaraiyar being 
acquainted with the Sanskrit grammatical works, Bh&rtiban’s 
Vakyapadiyum and Kaiyata’s commentary (Pradipa) as the 
Mahabhtsbya. He says: 'toirrxShu 

f§€uirg§}aJib> flfids/riftLrib, i9jr/ruL9cnii §r«r<s fcjjSu 
eurirswii, G«y«S7ro/wrrtifr qp$&)>ra$e&mf $tjpjDuu®Qi§ith f Gw 2 )t 
uQ&&uu®Qi$iib i cTu$uu(j)fugjiih Q^iuuuSQu/r®«>«ir 

qpwJDIr&<gG^J{^ , (p. 65), 

Logic (Tarubbam) 

Logical method of argument by pressing syllogistic form 
analogy etc. is a common feature of dialectic literature in 
Sanskrit. Such argumentative mode helps in the proper under¬ 
standing and clarity of the issues involved. Commentators 
resort to this method. We find Ceo ivaraiyar justifying the In¬ 
clusion of Sutra 92 in Verrumai maya&kiyal adopting the argu¬ 
mentative style involving reasoning and analogy. 

d}a>€vuu$p&sifimisvrrTfiW 9 (Q<r/rd». 74) «rei r&ih 
Lf&gBin utpmnniufT&Sitb (Qf 'r&i. 73) cr«argrii>, {tpmprraifpQib 
g>$&rr*u$jb®u> «EF£fuQu/r® sir Gu3jb6i.puutlL-eBtDurr& 

.©frd) Gsu*mi—rrQ€U€^far: ^jbjD^SUl Mfimm GvmfTp qpj&Q){r8hu 
{§l&n—&Q&rreo£}tLb e&wi&sr&Q&rr&gznb (yjeirGffJsr/7'^u 

mli_sg(3 a/ ami ld, sT&fUXTgt QfiU/Tuqcsinti/rdr €TffQirrFiTiu&&i 
£fmQi guminGu, 

sy eSeftmGiu QutuQff Qturriflu$c6>& 

QtufBfruitmp iLftb&fiLti QiussrQw Q&rr&G *u (Q^rrsb. 430) 

gtcwu jJwr gv Lh <9k ztrr j)Gurreo t &giuQurr&£u/G 0 Ui £p«r prsu$ jh 
g}5j&rrsujRjQ®th GiDfifn.jDULnL^&mSfgiib, iLMt&*usrr # 
Qsorruqsenniurr&r ffmrQtb 0k fSampir 

Civaniga Munivar in his Mapl|iyam on the 1st Siftra 
Observes 1 jsear<£g GP$JW{r avuur&if m/roaajaSor 
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eug&rjSI ^0«/snr &.emQi—&sr& Q&rrviT&flGgjih, 

jfwdnmU® rirpk Qu(r®0$rrmu>u3asr, 'turrgi urrtk 

QL-n(9is!@ib. sfp&flso a.jbu£@iumh’ er*k£$j& ^feRvrir 

urrsj^^rrar, “LLrTGSULwSlwf f£@f5i£lius-«itf£es>^ wrremuGaj &0frjbg)i 
^j^jbG&rr& Goimn^ir** ezsw^ &rTtsi$iUj§ff9}(rfi 

w$ib ufbjSl $&Q£ih ai_jTS5)Q/ QftbQtun 

QeiueBeaGRiiS&fmtmfivir'* ftiwrgj/uj fr&m&t 
gw Here the logical terms Upadana (mutal) karana 

mmittikarana, avin&bhava (Vyapti) hatu, asanka and uttaranii 
are employed. 

The Commentator of Iraiyaulr Kajaviyal presses into 
service the ‘Arttapatti* pirama$a which is accepted by the 
Vedanlis though not by logicians, while explaining S&tra 33- 

The Commentary reads- 
•s«r64« arT&i&£j0 jsmwtu&Gfr tf/rtrtfKrm/Ts £§)6®i_uS®*h gg<ss>i_itf® 
gjdiross CTdrjDwnrgg, '$sto&uimp&eOGS}®>\ trwKJo/, $ 

turr&r ‘ &rrrremwrT& a.war® erebu^r 

When a person professes that he does not take food during 
the day and bis fat none the less remains undiminished, it is 
presumed that he eats stealthily during the night. This know¬ 
ledge is obtained by arttapatti piram&^a or presumptive 
testimony, 

Naccirurkkiniyar (14th Century) the commentator of 
Clvakacimamagi is well versed in Sanskrit, His writings are 
evidently addressed to his contemporary readers who had the 
requisite knowledge of even tome of the technical terms in 
Sanskrit such as ♦anvaya’ (positive statement) and ♦Vyalireka 1 
(negative statement) (vide his com. on V* 897). That he is well 
versed m Jaina philosophy is evident in several places. He refers 
to the nine categories of Jainas viz., Jiva, Ajiva, Punya Papa, 
Asrava, Samvara, Niyara, Bandha and Moksa (V. 2814). His 
reference to the 'Hastamudi&s' or hand poses such *apavetfitaiB> 
upaveuitom, Vyivartum and ftparivaftitam’ and their definitions 
in the form of uraiccnttirams shows tbe existence of ‘kfltta naP 
b.foi.h» time Which d«.)t witli ‘pi V tu, kfinu and vicciyam’ 
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(glta t nrtta and vldya (V. 1256 57), that share the concepts in 
common with Bharata’i and Mataaga'f treatises on nftfya. 

Commenting on Sntra 75 of Piiiattipaiyiyal. NaccU&rk- 
kiniyar reveals his thorough acquaintance with the Vcdic and 
secular lore ii Sanskrit, Reference is made to the functions 
of the Brahmin, Kshatriya etc. He dassiBed Sanskril 
literature as well as Tamil literature under three categories 
■talai\ 'itai* and ‘k&t&i*. According to the earlier conception 
of the Aryans Rig Veda, Yajur Veda and Sima Veda alone were 
considered as authoritative and were collectively called ‘Tiayi*. 
Following that tradition Nacciprlckiniyar calls them nalai- 
aitu’ and the Atharva Veda. Six Vedlngas and Dbarmasastrli 
as f itaiottu* and Itih&sas, Purl ij as and Non - Vcdic literature as 
*Kajaicttu\ His reference to Bodhayana and ApasUmba 
sutras, Yogasuira, functions assigned to the four vamas in 
smriti, sankima jati (parppagappakkain) etc. show the nature 
of impact on the Tamil community of the Social life of Aryans 
reflected in the Vedas and Smiitis. There is a view that this Sutra 
and a few others are later interpolations that gained entry into 
the earlier text of Tolkf ppiyam but the fact remains that at 
some stage the Aryan way of life was rtflcctcd in Tamil lite¬ 
rature, The Uraiccuttiram cited by Nacciflirkklgiyar shows for 
instance that the Yogasotras of Pataojali (1 Century B.C,) w*re 
rendered into Tamil. e.g» 

cgdrdffrin sumuQppfb Qu(T($Qerrr($ 

fitrfr t3parrr*trp *u>rr$ 

Tadevlrthamatranirbhiiam svir5palany«n iva samldbih 
(111. 3) is the YogasQtra of Patanjali which maani-'When tbt 
object of meditation only shines forth in the mind aa if devoid 
cf the thought of even the self, then it is called tama dhi or 
concentration*, 

ParimStataJcar, one of the foremost commentators in Tami 
as truly acclaimed as 3 i™p<y& Q^drgW,# pi 

utfmtQ Lfaw&S Hi wrote comma)tarief 
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ob Tirukkojal, Paripatal etc. Commenting on Ku*al 7 -‘Nittlr- 
perumai’ in TirukkuraJ he dwells on the twentyfive tattvas from 
the Purusha to the paficabfctltas and their sequential relation¬ 
ship. Commenting on Kura] 9 under ‘VekuJ&mai’ he explains 
the 'Uiuvakam* or metaphor as stated in the Alahkira Sistra. 

In his uraippayiram of TirukkuraJ itself he reveals his 
acquaintance with smritis and dhafmsastras. He refers to 
Mamisnmti that lays down that darma (a^am) deals with 
what are to be done (Vidhi) and what are not to be done 
(nishedha) and that it dculs with olukkam (ac&ra) Valakku 
(Vyavahara) and daijdam or criminal law etc, and that 
TiruvaJluvar has chosen to identify dharma (aram) with 
olukkam alone. Even in the very first kuta} he explains the 
words c akara Mutala Eluttellam’ as the letter *a’ which heads 
the alphabetical list pf both Tamil and Sanskrit- Under Sutra 38 
he refers to the ‘pancaklesas* of Yoga school viz,, avidya, 
asmitl, abhinivtsa, raga and dvesha.Hc identifies * meyyu&artaP 
as Hattvanenam’ and vmarup ai Vipa^lta^ianaIn , or avidya as 
Vfidantis would put it. He interprets ‘Cemporu] ka$patu J as 
establishing a close identity with the supreme spirit by bhavana 
or Sukladhana or samldhi as it is variously called. Such 
references again show that the learned people of the day were 
acquainted with Vedanta, Yoga and other systems, Commenting 
on the verse: 

jsrrihLflii L/d^rns#/ 

#i_ 0 ih (urf?LJTL-d) 18: 51) 

Parimilaiakar refers to the chanting of the Vedas side by side 
with Tamil hymns sung to the accompaniment of stringed 
instrument (L/sueurf- urn^tu $i£!ipu 

This reminds of MaijikkavScakar’s Tiruppftjjiyelucci where 
he says r @ 0 «Q«/r® Q^rr^^rrib g)tu mdsinTf 
commenting on the above line in paripapiLR. Raghava Aiyangar 
observe* in ‘Tamil varalam’ gJeLrsyjfliu u/flu/T-i^/rrir ^/flwcyui) 

g)0®©€5m^gj QplUOlp $0 
(fp«r«a-T Qmy>f5$i\u{rjbp &!piiLf s-tbfi 

100 ), 
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In fact the following references in the Sangam classics mai 
he taken to be an indication of the fact of people, at least i 
section of them v being acquainted with a knowledge of Vedas 
performance of sacrifice* observance of duties based on varma 
and asrama, 

cr($c*a/ jj fmrr#& Q$(9&gnfiK 

Qsufi Qfixtflmr opq.fi 224:8*9] 

prr&iLe&jn ^wG6tm^ dicrr&Qib 

GurnbQuMTifiiu qevfifff Q&fsmSdft {u&urr* 12:13] 

^£¥«uwjujulLl- ufrfruuaru uk&Qpih 

•gCUCQA l&trtSfr cSf(TOT U&*QPU> 

^QdlHftrgr ix»p*t9«r UdsaQpth (t-lPM* 16] 

uif-aiu urrrhuurrdff 

QpmQdin-G)G*&$€Qeti m®uu ((tpat. 37-38) 

Reference to Palyikasllai Mutukutumippemvalnti.lrieacnyain 
Vgtta PeninajkiJ|t in the classics show the royal patronage 
extended to the Aryan practices, 'tnrrQp&urrfhjurr&r tLBPpoi$ 
A/riligL-jg gweew Qfugt* in mahkalavilttn (1. 53-54} in 
Citappatikiram confirm the continuity of such practices. 

If we consider the Nikagpi literature in Tamil we find the 
first work of its kind Tivakaram (9th Century) giving collections 
(tokuti) of words classified on the basis of names of gods, 
human beings, beasts, trees, materials, qualities, actions etc, in 
the first section followed by homonyms and group names. The 
earliest Nikagfu io Sanskrit is the one on which t he Nirukta or 
etymology of Yaska of the 6th century 6. C. was written* Nika* 
C|n means ^collection of words', Yaska’s work: is classified 
into three kandas the first dealing with objects iof the pheno¬ 
menal world giving 21 names for earth, 15 for gold etc. The 
second section deals, with difficult words of the ’Yeda and the 
third gives a classification of deifies* "tne turee section are 
called Naighaotukakanda, Naigawaka$4 a and Daivatakagtfa, 
The work is mainly concerned with the Vedrc Vocabulary whe¬ 
reas the Tamil Nikagfns give the word—collection based on the 
Current Tamil literary language* The word sop tents of these 
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Nifcaotus naturally reflect the language of the day which had a 
certain percentage of Sanskrit and prakrit words. Thus the 
Piiikaia Nikapiu modelled on Tivskararo gives the classified 
names relating to^Vin', 'Vijjavar, ‘Aiyar, ‘Avani', ‘ Jtavir*, 
and 'Anupokam’,.^ (Material objects etc.) followed by another 
section on quality and action, names of trees, animals etc. and 
‘Orucol-palporul’ 'arranged In the alphabetical order. For 
example'Pifikalamjpves ‘Ardkanam’ and'SopInam’ as synonyms 
of‘tllviran’. ‘Arittam’, Madhavam', ‘P*aim’ etc. are given a* 
synonyms of 'Kaj\ Nindrlta tipikai (t9 Century) gives the 
Tamil meaning of 12000 Saiukrit words. 

FoetEcs 

Tolkippiyar is the first name to be considered in Tamil 
poetics. We have seen that there is a common tradition between 
him and Bharata, the author of Nitya sftstra in regard to *Mey- 
ppatus\ the same thing can be said about the # Uvama iyaF 
which follows ‘Meyppa(tiyar for the reason perhaps ^Meypplfu 
is of Paramount importance in poetry constituting the tool as 
it were of poetry as held by later Sanskrit rhetoricians, Uvama 
etc. constitute only the ornaments of poetry and as such are 
external and not »o indispensable as the ‘rasa* or 'xneyppstu*. 
Uvamai is the Primary figure of speech and the others are vari¬ 
ations and elaboration* of it. fiharata speaks about four alan* 
karas only viz., Upma, Rfipaka, Dipaka and Yamika. Tol- 
kappiyardeals with 'Uvamai' alone a dominant feature of 
Tamil poem, but in au elaborate manner in one section. The 
concept of sinrle is however fundamentally the same in both. 
The function of simile is almost similar in all literatures, and 
is not confined t* Tamil and Sanskrit alone. However the treat - 
meat of the figure has a familiar ring in both. For example, 
& QwpGjD B-er&m*ir*w\ *e8a>aruufr Qmiuit /0 
Qa/ekiD /snwGs* etc. have their counter parts in Sanskrit 
words. When the word or particle indicative of ‘Uvamai 5 Is 
not explicit it Is called Uvamattokil (Uptopama) by Tolkappi* 
yar (Ecca, 4141, Tolkappiyar appears to anticipate certain 
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figures recognised by later writers in Sanskrit such as ’Yatha- 
iinkhya* which it the same at •Niralniraf of Tolkappiyam 
(Ecca. 405) ‘Virodha’ as *Muri&' ‘Yamaka% same at -Iyaijm, 
(Cey, 40*), 

PuttamlttlraQir , author of Viraceliyam states candidly 
Cogna nflliopatiye uraippag\ The imagery of *Kavya. 
purma* it well known in the circle of Sanskrit rhetoricians who 
speak about the sou], qualities, gait, ornament etc, of Kavya 
personified. In the same vein Puttamittirsnlr states that words 
constitute the body and their meaning the life breath of Ceyyu]i 
manitar (Rfivyapurusa). He refers to tbeTcnlvi (Pranib) of 
Vaitaruppam Cilittam, Utgratai, Ktnti, Pulan (PrasSda= 
clarity), Samatai, Samiti, PoruJ te|ivu» dkana, Cukamaratai 
and inpam. The Cau^has are fond of the opposite of these. 
Following Tap{*» the author of Kavyadarsi. who lived in Kiftcj 
in the 7th Century, the author gives the same 35 tinmai’ 
nvarnai, uruvakmn etc. He gives the eight rasas of Tagtf a »d 
adds Santa also, perhaps because Buddhists attach great 
importance to contemplation wherein ‘Santa’ is the dominant 
feeling. 

The next great writer to write the well known Ta&fiyalaft 
k&ram is said to be a contemporary of Knlettunka II (Anapiyi) 
of the 12th Century. Though there were other great works in 
Sanskrit between the days of the Sanskrit Ta^{i of the 7th 
Century and the author of Tagpyalaflkaram of the 12th Century 
such as Udbbatas Alankara Sangraha, Vamana's KlvyllankHra- 
sntravrti, Rudratas Klvyalafiklra and Bhoga’s Sringlra 
prakasa, yet the Tamil writer chose the work of the 7th century, 
perhaps for the reason that the work of that Tanti of Kaftcl 
was very popular in Tamil Nadu that being the one great and 
early work in Alafiklra produced in Tamil Nadu. It may be 
mentioned incidentally that this work was translated not only in 
Tamil Nadu and the neighbouring Karnataka country under the 
title Kavirijamarga of Nirupatufika (*15-875) but also in Ceylon 
in the far south and Tibet in tho far north. The Tamil work 
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Also deals with ‘Ceyyuj agi J under the throe divisions the first 
dealing with Kivya, mirga and guni, the second with pora]a^i 
(artbliaAkiras) and the third with Collagi (sab daiaokansV 
Though by and large the Sanskrit original is reflected in the 
Tamil adaptation} Tagti omits certain details such as classifi¬ 
cation of Kivya into prose, verse and a mis tore of both* the 
f«c«on that go into the making of a pact etc. He his also added 
what is called by him *KIppiyanT as distinguished from 
‘peruAkippiyam* to accommodate the distinct species of Tamil 
poems which are called ‘prahaodhis cf 96 types’ in later day 
Tamil. Tokiiailakceyyul of the Tamil Tap|i embrace* works 
like Ttrokkor*!. Akank&afn, Kujuntokai etc, which again is a 
poetic division introduced in this work as there is no snch type 
in Sanskrit. Perunkapply am as defined by Tantiyalafiklram 
closely follows the definition given by Tigji in bis Klvyadarsi- 
It begins with V£|ttu, Vagikkam or VariiporuJ urainal (e. g nir 
namaskriya or vastunirdaSa). It shall be devoted to the four 
objects of life aram, parul, iopa® and v | (u centred round an 
ideal* hero aad contain descriptions of mountain, ocean, 
regions, cities, seasons, sunrise, moonrise, marriage, coronation* 
etc* The work may be divided into carukkam, Ilambakara 
pariccctam etc* and suffixed with rasa and bhava. Following the 
saying Ilakkiyam kapjatarku ilakkagatn iyampa]\ Ta^ji the 
author of Klvyidarss must have given the above details after 
analysing the works of Kalidasa and others that appeal to men by 
virtue of such descriptions. The Tamil works like Cilappattklram 
and Cintatnagi also followed the Pan Indian model of mablkivya 
and since these works gained the approbation of discerning Tamil 
readers, the author of Tamil Tag tiyaliftkiram also adopted the 
same definition. Some one in later days spoke about ‘aimperum 
kftppiyafika|* following ibe popular sentiment among the people 
about the *piftca mahikiryas* in Sanskrit and included in the 
list Cilappatikaram. Magimikalat, Ciotimigi. Kugtalakfci 
and Va|ayipati, though the selection is not judicious. t Tafpya- 
laAkiram deals with the same 35 Alaftkirit as in Kavyadani 
relating to ‘irtha’ (pomlagi) besides several sabdllafikams 
(Colla^i) like matakku (Yamaka) in ■ nnaocr more elaborate 
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with further details than in the original to meet the changes in 
the literary flouring of the language in the intervening four o* 
five centuries. 

Tirukkurukafpperumi] KavirSyar (17th Century) wrote 
Moran AbiAkaram following largly Taotiyalafilclram and to 
some extent Tolkippiyar. To the two mlrgas of Taofi he adds a 
third ‘Pattella’ following Vlmana, the author of KavyaJahkarasfl 
travrti. As against the 35 arthllankiras of Tagti. he deals with 
6i keeping pace with contemporary trend aaung Sanskrit 
rhetoricians in elaborating the figures of speech, 

Tivlkaram, the earliest available Nikapju in Tamil (7th 
Century) gives a list of 2^ ala Akiras which according to Prof, 
T. P. Minafcicuntaram reflects a pre-TaoJi school, may be that 
the author is followingthe list of Bhlmaha.the author of Kavya- 
Jaflkara an elder comemporan of Taut?* PiAkala Nikantu and 
Ylpparuftkala Virutti also give more or less the same number 
of alafikatas as in Tivakaranr 

llakkap ;fi!akt<am of VaittiyauStaTecikar, Topaul Vilakkam 
of VifHaa miin'ivar follow the tame tradition bur with varying 
number of ‘apis’ (alaAkiras). *Ani ifokka#Qfn written in prose 
in the 19th century is an adaptation of Jayadeva’s Chandra 
loka. The Tamil Kvvateyancntam is a rendering of the work of 
the tame name by Appayyatjkcatar. Mutiuvlriyjm (19th 
Century) a work on Tamil grammar contain* a section on *agi* 
dealing with poruj api, collani and ccyyu|a$t, the last one deal¬ 
ing with Vaitaruppa and Kauta nejia, vajus and milaivus or 
Kavyadarsa* as dealt with by Ta^i, Among the modem work* 
is one by T.E- Srinivasaraghavacbari’i ‘Taopyalafiklrae&r^m 
which has a wider coverage taking the cue from Mammata’s 
Kivyaprakasa. It deals with Cemporu] (Vicyartha) ikkapporul 
(lakshyartha) and Kurippupporu| (Vpangyirtha), division of 
Divyas into uttama. madhyama and cbifra, bblvas and rasas, 
Neri *nd gu^as, dosbas and alafikiraa# 
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The above account would appear to indicate that even as 
early as the days of Tolkippiyara. not to speak of the days 
subsequent to ViracSliyam, men of letters seem to have been 
following a more or less common literary tradition though have 
not failed to record in their works certain special features such 
as •tipai* of *akam’ and ‘ptir&m* certain forma of poetry like 
prabandhas like ‘para?!*. 

Technical Literature 

As early as the days of ‘Magimakalai* wc come to know 
that the Tamil writers were familiar with certain religions and 
philosophical schools who adopted prima^is or ajavai of 
varying number. We have in this work specific reference to a 
deep study and knowledge of logic and philosophy. In “Tavatti- 
tnmpog tu tarumam ketta kitai* we have a long section replete 
with the technical terms of logic such as 'pirattiyakkam’anumft* 
nam, Kiviyam, Kiranam, Naraa, Cati, Kiriyai, Gugam, Sftmin- 
yam, Vicetam, ajavai, pakkam, etc, tiruj|ankam, upanayam, 
nigamanatn, Vjppakkam, Satanmiyam, Vaitanmiyam, Cattam, 
Pakkstlammam, Anavaham, annuvayam, vetirekam s&tanam, 
sattiyam, ttyavetu,appiracitt a vicetanam, viruttam, ituppolL asit 
tarn, sldbaranam, littantavibhftsam, abhavam, aviyiriti etc. In 
the section 'Camayakkaijakkar tam tiram keu a katai’, Cattana, 
refers to Vaidika mirgam, Saivavldi, Brahmavidi* Ajivakano* 
VyakarsQim, saikhyam, Vaiselikatn, Bhutavldi etc- and their 
doctrines which are dealt with in several works in Sanskrit and 
may be to the local languages too. 

In Cilappatik&ram we find material particularly bearing on 
music and dance as elucidated by the Commentator A{iylrkku- 
nallir. He rites from texts like ‘Icainuoukkam, lotifsklliyam. 
Pa ft c£marapu t parataejnipatiyam and Mativiqar nitakattamil- 
nttl , B The technical terms employed are esnti, envoi, cattuvam, 
avi'nayam, virutti,kiti&kem« ntruttihgam, tiripatikai. cukatuq- 
lam t katakam. apayavattam, nltpyam etc. The Commentator also 
refers to 1 OviyantiP which deals with the forms of images under 
the keads'NifftP (sthaua)‘iruttal’ «kitattal- (sayana) 



and ‘iyaAkal* (cara). He also deals with the science of Ratna 
pariksha and quotes ffora works dealing with magikkavarukkam 
Nilamapi vafukkam etc. He refers to ‘Tantirakarnam’ Kara 
vatanul the work dealing with the art of theft. There is a 
reference in Mriccbakatica of Sudraka to a work on theft. 


Kuntahkisi is referred to as 'TarukkanBl* in Yappirun- 
kalaviruttiyurai. Atiyarikunallar commenting on the word 
‘paciotam’ (fCanattiram MS)explains it as ‘uevassirrrjb 
rfAyi^tesrsS QunbuiLi— Q$rrsssr&fififip(riimiGSi&& &usRj#iT£$ir$ 
and cites a reference to these 96 kinds of 
Tarukkakkijvai from Vajaiyapati. 

« 

Cultimepi of Tolamolittavar has for its source Srjpura^am 
written in Magipr&vala style which in there is a version of the 
MabapurSnam of the Jains. Vicayao and Tiviftan (Triprsthan) 
the characters in this work remind us of palarlmaaod Srikrlshna 
of Sri Bhagavatam. So does Acuvaka^afc is reminiscent of the 
Prativisudm. The work is divided into 'Carukkams* as it is 
done in a raahlkavya and contains descriptions of city, embassy, 
watersports, battles etc* as stated by Tagti. Being a Jaioa work 
Prakritisation is evident in wards such as ‘Vayaatam* (Vasan- 
tara). Uvagam (Supanjan), Umai (Uvamai - Upama), Puti 
(pu[uti) etc. Reference is made to ‘araslyal mti' dealt with in 
arthasastra, the three types of battle ‘niEnusa, daiva and san- 
kjr$a* in this work. Parlp&tal contains reference to Nylya 
concept of atom ‘karu' Yoga concepts of Maitri, Karuna, 
Mudita etc. and Nirivsftsa Safikhya. 

Certain maxims are used by Payapanti MunWar in introdu¬ 
cing 4 suttira nilai’, the way the sfltras are to be interpreted. He 
cites four ways of interpretation of sMras on the analogy of 
1. Arrolukko (natural flow of a stream, one sutra following the 
other in sequence) 2 Arima n&kku (the look of a lion which is 
directed both in front and behind) 3. Tavajaipplyttu (the frog 
that leaps leaving the intervening space) and 4. Paruntin Vllvu 
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(the long distance flight reaching the target unerringly). These 
correspond to‘Nadipravaka* 'Simhavalokana’ ‘Maadukapluti* 
and ‘Syena pata-*, terms which are employed by the Sanskrit 
grammarians. The author of ‘KaJaviyaT also refers to the 
above four maxims in explaining sutra 4. 

Among the technical literature that came to be written 
later we have also texts dealing with *(aw* which owe their in¬ 
spiration to law texts such as Manusmpti and Yajfiavalkya 
Smrti- O .e such work is Manu VijtianesvQriymn which is named 
after Vunavesvara* a commentator iQ Sanskrit on Yajnavalkya 
smrti which is allied to the Manusmrtt* This is Tamil 
version of the Mitik&bara system exposited by VijhaYes- 
vara of eleventh century. The text is attributed to Sankara 
Desika of the 15th century, who rendered the woak in 
Tamil with the assistance of Vefikat*kurunfita C&titarof Tirunel- 
veli. This deals with civil and criminal laws like division of 
property, loan, mortgage, punishment for crimes etc. Other 
Mitakshara te*ts in Sanskrit that were current in TamilNadu 
are Smrtichandrika, Vjavahara airnaya, Vyavakaramadhaviyam 
and Smrti muktaphalam. Morals and didactic sayings in Jca- 
rakkovai appear to contain echoes of Dharmasastras. 

Among the technical and philosophical works that were ren¬ 
dered into Tamil mention may be made also of the following. 

Civappirakicar, disciple of VeijiyampalavanLattampirSii is the 
author of‘Tarukkaparipatai*, a work on Indian logic. Civa- 
nana Muaivar, the great grammarian rendered into Tamil the 
Tarkasangraha with the commentary annambhattiyam. Vaittiya- 
nata Nivalar rendered into Tamil prabodhachandrodayam, an 
allegorical play, Capapati Navalar translated Appayyatikcitar 
Maratatatparya sangraha and Sivakarip5mritam besides Ramsy- 
auatatparypsangraham and Chaturvedatstparyasangraham. Ho 
is a scholar in Tarka and SiddhsntaSastras. Turaimafikalam 
Civappirakasa cuvaffiikaj translated Sataiatnasangraha of Uma- 
plticivam under the tittle Satamaijimalai. Devikalottaragama 
and Sarvajfiansttaragama have been translated by anonymous 
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authors* Kavi 3 f & Pa pillar translated the Soundaryalahari of 
Sankara. SaAfcara pajititar of Jaffna (19th Century) was pro¬ 
ficient in Veda, sgama, Tarka Dharmasastra etc. His Saiva- 
prakasanam deals with the three pramapas, the three concepts of 
Gcd, soul and matter and muktisfidbana. 

Inscriptions 

The early inscriptions of TamilNadu are ia Brahmi script 
with an admixture of prakrit words. Sanskrit came to be used 
in course of time and the pattern of epigraphy of Tjmil Nadu 
was characterised by bi-Iingualism* The PaJlava and Cola ins¬ 
criptions contain sometimes beautiful Sanskrit verses in diverse 
metres alongside the Tamil text* The grantha script was used 
to indicate Sanskrit Sounds, So also the Pa^tiya inscriptions* 
The Civaramankalam Copper plates recount the heroic exploits 
of Netutfcajaiyan Paraotakan (8th Century) who defeated 
Atiyaman at Ayirur and pukaliyur routing the Ceras and Falla- 
vas who rushed to the support of Atiyamfin. These plates con* 
tain six verses ia Sanskrit in grantha character followed by the 
Tamil text in Vatt^i^ttu interspersed with Sanskrit words. The 
epithets that describe him are Piptiyaniithan, Pa£|itavatcalam, 
Virapurdkan, Vikramapirakan, iParaatakau and Paramavaish- 
ijavaa. 

Copper Plate No. 4 reads ‘Bharagavagotrasambhutam Asv- 
alya anasutrattu bahvrichan sihumisrarku makaaaki Yajaav 1 
dyai otencgta sastrainkajai karaikanfa suffatabhattakut ten kaj- 
avalinsttu vslankutiyaippantaittan pajampgr nikki Srivaraman- 
galam enappeyari{Ju brahimdeyam “kak k&ra^tnaiyam meyat- 
ckiyum ulJjanka sarva parihiramakdti ntffltatdkkutukkappttatu. 
Another inscription viz., PaJlajjkoil Copper plate records the 
gift of (Paradatti) of villages as pa]liccantatn , to the Jam monk 
Vajrananti by king Cimhavarman son of Ciinha vish^u, the 
Pdilava ruler of the 6th Century. Even during that early age 
we find the kings tracing their ancestry to divine source. The 
prasasti begins with a solutions to Jiin divines and thin follows 
the names of Ambyanabha (Vishnu) Gnrvflnesa (bribaspati), 
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Samuju, Bharadvaja, Droi?a and Asvaltbama the last being the 
ancestor of the Palfavas. This is nothing strange when we 
notice Kapilir in Puram 201, refers to IrunkOvel as one coming 
from a hoary family with a long ancestry traced back to some 
one who arose mysteriously from the sacrificial pit of a sage or 
seer in the north. He says: ‘a/j-u/rew dparfleuar 

Gpfrrirr$l M „ . (srrtDLJpQpmttrt-igi &iy$(Lpi$fl eti&p (3a/srfl0sfr 

The above noted inscription which gives this legendary 
ancestry in Sanskrit verses ends with a Tamil passage, ‘u@£i&£ 
(§<&rf$®) 9 eu^fr/5 jbjfisi t§p , suiT& ! 2& u&roff^ U{ 

Qs&irjD$> jBpum Sr etSt&j5&\ 

The Jams introduced words of Sanskrit and prakrit origin 
in their words in Tamil, In the above inscription we find Sans¬ 
krit words ‘guru’ ‘Pajadatti* siddha and ‘chanda* and Prakrit 
word‘anatti 1 (SkL ajtfapti) meaning « under whose command’. 
1 b the Tamil literature written by Jains we have a number of 
such Prakrit words, to wit* in Nllatiyfcr we find 'niccam* a 
word as old as Tolksppiyam for ‘niscayatn 3 and ‘nityanT a ease 
of assimilation of sound (V. 81), kctfi for 'GoshtP also a case 
of assimilation arising from economy of effort ‘akkaram’ from 
‘Ikshusaram’ a case of syncope and assimilation (V. 206), 
'matlirai* and ‘kottiram 8 from ‘matra’ and ‘Gotra’ (V. 242), a 
cise of anaptyxii, Usually a conjunjt consonant the compo- 
cent sounds of which are dissimilar in nature Es either conver 
ted into one similar sounds as in thi above case or one of the 
consonants is reduced to a vowel where it is feasible. For 
example the word kasyapa’ in Sanskrit is transformed into 
‘kocjpaQ’ in Brahmi inscription cut in a rock in the 3rd or 2nd 
century B* C. Here the conjunct consonant ‘isy* is transformed 
into 'ci\ This phenomenon ofYzt.ts called ‘samprasaraga’ 
(Vocalisation) in Sanskrit* This may be viewed as a natural 
and independent development in both languages. 

Maijupprayfilam 

Some of the Jains in theSr Tamil writings adopted the 
Mavipipravaia style, which evidently appealed to the tasts of 
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certain sections of cantemparary raiders. A literary style is 
evolved and continues to stay so long as there is a clientele for 
the same. We find such a style adopted by the author of Sri* 
purl gam, a Jaia religious work in Tamil of the 15th Century* 
‘Ma^ippiravair means combination of rubles and corals. A 
necklace made of these two has an attraction all its own for 
some people. This tendency of incorporating Sanskrit words 
in a profuse measure in Tamil sentences with a few Tamil words 
thrown here and there to serve the needs of Tamil syntactical 
phonological and morphological rules, was prevalent in Tamil- 
Nadu between the !3th and 17th centuries and perhaps even 
earlier. Here is an extract from Sripurioa of unknown author¬ 
ship dealing the story of Jivaka. 'sQggtuuHr G^sSafib *©utu 
GwjbGun® tSpurruirmj 

uSarj&Gtu jiLftraru iSpQp&mat ^ifmirrtsKisTruiTisim 
firrer(r3l& «rr5£>£u£hte« 

currjS emihaorTrf€hwU!T€ki fili 

fiek q«5<@£ rs * r H wm <%**&&**fiUUtSmJiroi^firr^ 
Qp&j$ u & to s»L-0 aid* crorffy (J^« Q&rratsS& fifimtra) 
(SujT&£ltuLDiT§Uu QfisQuJjjl sspsff 1 

^©^swvrSliLi Q<srr3>«/ii£f 

Gtotoijigisi syj£m)Lftu£7gi iSsiTatatrtu§i shoiTjb^QBssr&G&ilm® * 8 ?*° 

CTSwrp/tl) Qerr&sdlu ^rea&iTett(U QujSililj, 

fatimS 1 L&&&{Lh sft iSskssiffir t5eir€?&®Tr«)ifj 
£tut$F&rr3 : wrr&8i QarrefarQGurrQ Qwesr^i/ti) 

00^1, «fUgffiuaarfr©w LS&r&asrraatu UfT&fhurrgi pfrpsQ&r 
•T«ir0 Oa/ru^/rfl?) Q*/r{5>uUi 

0£—w «/mj} Qianruu, wmi&arp g§ai&&r erdr^th 

prrinsurer J> i3&j 

Qui)$)m srr** 

Of the 124 words in this passage 70 words arc in Sanskrit 
and 54 in Tamil. 

Tirukkurukaippirig, pi]Jln, nephew of Rlmlauja was the 
first to write a ma^ippirava|a commentary on the TlruvaymOli 
of Ntmmi^ir. 

C—24 
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!n the thirteenth century and thereafter a number of 
Vaishnavite authors such as Aiakiyamaijavala NaysnS^, author 
oFAcaryahirutayam and Vetaniatgcika, authorof Rahasyathaya- 
i5tra wrote commentaries and original works In the mi^ippira* 
va]a style, through when the occasion arose they were capable of 
writing in good Tamil as well, We may notice a passage from 
the the Tiruppavai Vyakh;lnam of Periyaviccaa Pi^ai 
(.167-1262) called ’msmyirippati’ on the Tiruppavai of SI. 

'uaw# &ib5®Gt)Gq,QL£L u^auiuqpib ^/^u^/r^tUixsJTtfsr 
&fT$j5Qp& jysvGfiar, 

igipgprTuiu^^Qi ^&&n#tiiGstL^uj$ii[T&Gefr trw^y mrr^msk 
jy^arrff? crua/0U^eu>^!^iij ^rre^L-Xth 

u/rtlifd*, tipiruiu uprru&fstsi&r g){r«Br®!ib FF&gupQ<swQtu®sr$(n}& 
0tb ewiiiUfT^fiQpinfnu 

ei2iJXLrx£r<a5?e^ai/5fd5(6woTffii *axLLif^QfKxC3^fi 
Ga/wurCSfiajffiUJXjjJ/ib, £TfresuCp[r^mx^ 

c5f5/fi^Gr-iomx63r w^ehiunw^^g# QsFfreosBjb^I] zLp&srjDmh 
uxtli^d) uaw^j/usu 6n}^j55xrf?cS6Tr Uffi<sa} ^u&rriy dQiB(§£ujfSl# 
UJ^r^rrGsu t3/flJrriS0<5(flj itifr^nsu turrmsu ©su 

si_euQ 

The author of Viracoljyam (I4ih Century) refers to ‘maijip-* 
pjrav&jam as a type of Composition in which Sanskrit words 
intermix but which does not admit of the alliteration of the 
type called etukai (etukai nafai etum-magippiravajan]. This is 
distinguished from expressions that contain Sanskrit ^letters' 
and this is called •ViraviyalV 

Among the Saiva scholars this was rarely attempted we 
have the instance of Civukkirtydki who wrote a commentary on 
Civ&fianacittiylr cupakkam in what may be described as 
'maflippiravali', commenting on the Tamil verse No. 4* it* the 
‘PaykanT ro Civafiana Cittiyar CivakkirayOki writes; ‘^rr®/ 

gQGSnj} ^ Oi-lUJif, 61 f£TLlf 

yfie/gjefr 

oj £—Cltfur Rmimfit—gg} ^p&^ujLjgiffiLiimG^iLb 
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^rrtiiu $p<rj£«mv jflumQaMu6 Ramt pmmm 
iSflpirQes r J©fyrw#B!iT iSrTwrwTasi&i® dtg^iSpraii uSrgg/ 
WgrfSuirtO JigniSjdtlb uaBfspiaifr: yrrof ggtPU>£$(3aj So/jsg 
mdisfnei jfg ys$q.&3i <syr Qurr@tl®u yiStKJa 

fi/rrrS r&wmtJts&f rriifkaraiitsmr 
udmstriliuiLi— tsyrefgrr&>1$F#t*£ &&u0s$i 0 iM&+0m4B 
Vmt—v GaigpQwfr&tD gj*«#af»i_ei «MV$iS*oigu u 7 Qw* 
a/ygHf*i—tJ tgfurrfisiDeoms&evu Quir^iS Qpmptmut^ur 
Q ftr&gi ® rir(J p«r . 

Saint TlyuntaQavar used Sanskrit words profusely in 
several of the verses. Explaining the reason for this Tim. 
K. Rsmaliika Mutaliylr says that it was in keeping with the 
spirit of the time of its composition. It was the period when 
Tirucciripi||i where Tiyumanavar lived was under the suzera¬ 
inty of Vijayansgar kings who were great patrons of Sanskrit 
learning. Many non-Brahtnius learnt Sanskrit and delved into 
the Sanskrit lore. St. Tayumioavar was ona inch pious soul 
to whom Sanskrit and Tamil served at his will. Here is a 
sample of hi: verse in Mieippiravi|a style. 

jlpLjfi jfQsrreff fi*Bfrp0Qu£lii J((wu( 

ttB* «0<v*ei QsrrQU fir* 

Jigyyj a;gr @£sp* 
ajbumeevpimirsm fffapt ww^pp 
*&&f i^9i0 @@S“ 
mspSlu $0 r«ua? wtmjfi jDitpfiiW 
*Qtmir*p‘tT «i_ofGor. 


Epic* 

Among the great exploits celebrated in the Sanskrit Epics 
and Puriuis, people of the ancient Tamil land appear to have 
been struck by three (1) the great war between the Cods and 
demons (2) the battle between Rltna and Rivals and (3) the 
Mablbbarata war. The first lasted for 18 year:, the second for 
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]8 months and the third for IS days. This is borne out by the 
following references. 

Q^fTSD&uiesan— QmuTGrutSjbftSpLLup Qiu«r oSir/rsw® 
mjgfl/ /6fT®» SU^msiLfib, ffi W® $tt 
Quj&m Q&itbt , (SJsuu. 27:8-10) 

frmxurft/«r in/run-^tywirQiusirjjr 

Qu/TB^LbLfLf tLf&Tgu QurT(§&mGu> , 

(mtBA <s. £ard}JJ/rifKi£f 1) 

ai*nW£r#Qm«rSj) dutrSA 

eftr/r 4«prLT®u»/rffjf Guts*)...* 

(£*$fiS7TfriS«0jurr «L«s>£T f i££rmorf» 7353) 

Of these three, Mahabbaraia appears to be more popular 
among them as well as the elite writers. The CignamanSf 
Copper plates of Virapanftyag of 1 lib Century refer to a Tamil 
versioo of Mahsbhirata synchronising with the establishment 
of Tamil Cafikam at Maturai. This may go back to the 2nd or 
or 1st century B.C. The second is Penintevanir Paratam 
referred to by Pgrlciriyar the commentator on Tolkappiyara 
under Sutra 549. Plrata Vegps was written during the period 
of Nantivarmag Pallava III. Yet anothsr Tamil Paratam wm 
written by Arupilai Vicakan under Kulottunka UL The more 
popular work that is in current use even today is however 
VilliputtQiirs Paratam of the Kth Century. 

It is held by some people that VifhputturahSr was 
persutdeti to write the Mah&bbarata in Tamil in the same 
tua aera ASuttya, a contemporary poet in the court of king 
Ptratapaiutra wrote ‘Blko&irau' in Sanskrit. 

Apart from the stray references to the Epics in the Cankam 
classics we have the first and foremost Ramiya pa epic in Tamil 
by K*mpar, Kampar fulfilled the felt need of the day and 
gladly undertook to render in Tamil Muse the Rimiyiga of 
Vitolki in Sanskrit as he himself declares. 



vea/snjfii^Qp^t wjbj6& 

&rr$i& QarrJ}p00F(TwaB Acn^uSfr' 

His fervent devotion to the ocean of Tamil did not inhibit him 
from employing Sanskrit words when such to act produced the 
desired poetic efTec t . The following verse miy bs cited to prove 
the point. 

J6L8Qy>QtiLwuLH$£*m$ ££pan* 

rd» s8tj)w$ Qu^ssdiwifbji 
jftfieuor Qftifiaifut **ir5i<3u 
g)(^Q«er ajaijfi^fw nr tat, Qu^sUa/. 

(Kunpa Rim- Ta(tkai V. 34.) 

A number of Tamilised Sanskrit words like 'ptnkayam* Aram, 
muttam, mantiram, moui, amutu, Takkan etc. besklea tatiama 
words like *pagtirikam*, ‘pttam’, ‘curtpi’, ‘Nakam’, -minim* 
are Died by him in his work. The motive for such choice is the 
poetic effect gained by the rhyme that results from it. 
'Pankayara* is chosen because of its rhyme with ‘mankaiyar* 
'menam* as it rhymes with ‘fusin' and so on. 

Translation and Adaptations 

From the 1 5th Century onwards quite a large number of 
Tamil scholars who were at the same time wcllversed in 
Sanskrit wrote translations or adaptations of Sanskrit works 
both of technical and literary interest and aho of secular 
religious and philosophical type. A list of such works will be too 
long to be presented here. A few instances may be noted. 

Tattuvarivirofthe 15th Century wrote several works on 
Vedanta to rectify the paucity of such work* in -Tamil. That 
hie works were based on the Vedas and Agimas in explicit in 
Us statement ‘j iqimp Quw£»* 

t&fr jQmdwhrin atewui- esm-rfp... 

fPeruntiraun, S3). He is also the author of Icvira Kitai, Pinma 
Kite) apd Sasivirna bodbajs bated on the Sanskrit counterpart* 
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RigavarOtaysr and ROoeriyappar translated the Upatesa 
Vigtam of Kantapuriganu 

Saint Arugakirioitii being wellvcrscd in both the classical 
languages is able to string with ease words in either of them ia 
songs replete with devotion. Such songs hive peculiar rhythm 
and they produce a unique eonorou* effect For example* 

dria4&«rumr urrjkfi pni&mj Q#rf*#,£>3*Tjr tipf&Qmj&r 

Of* eiZjTjj G#®«r 9"0Z* 

mrtAHtynTjqQsmnMj 44 A uxtWT 

aitsj \0tpum-irr*pQ£ 3^rG«rr pirtk 

(^0dQ#4jpr^4 &&uli*!P-S2) 

Ativirartma Faatiyai, the author of Nai{atam is also 
credited with the aathorahip of Kldklftam. a section of 
'CtvaparigiBi and Kttrmapurigam*. Following the pattern of 
the purigas in Sanskrit wherein several sections proclaiming the 
holiness of Kshetras came to be interpolated* in Tamil Purigas 
•ho we have sections dealing with holy places. There are mho 
independent stbala purl gas with mjths and legends galore to 
drive home some truth, to emphasise certain faith, to inculcate 
a moral. We hive Tiruvlgaikkt Purigam, Arugacala purlgam, 
Tiruvaiy£((u t ;pu.iQ.ui etc. Eliappa Nivalar of Sarafan* 
declares that hii account is based on Civapuriga and lidka- 
puriga. 

Among the Vaishnava Puri gas Sri mad Bbagavatam was 
remkred into Tamil by Owaicrfl/arir and Devi Rhigavatam 
by Amlflaticar. Among the slliilipurlgis we find Tirok- 
kurnkai Digmiyam* and ‘KUtafpofigim* of Ttrukknrnkaip- 
perumll Knvhsjsr alms Cataijag sod an anonymous anthor. 

Among the earlier purigas mention may be made of Kindt 
pnrlga Kacdappt Civacciriytr (14th Century). This work accor¬ 
ding to trad ition is based 'Sankara SankitaK Sivarsfcasa Kagdam 
of the Sanskrit Original Stands purl gam. This work] is divided into 
Kfttfas as Vilmiki Rimiyagam is done and is as popular as the 
(alter among the $ai**s of Tamil Nadu. He is also the author 
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of several of purijps a? like Ta^ikaippurSQim. He is well- 
versed in Vedas, Agamas, Nyaya and other Sastras. 

Among the other notable purigas ‘Tiruvilavlyutaiylc Tim- 
vijaiyatar pur a Qam 1 of pcfompar£appuliyur Nampi is said to be 
a Tamil version of ‘Strasamuccayam* a part of Uttaramiblpuri- 
91 m. tCatimpivjtja ptiripim by Vtmanlta Pa^ptar is said to 
have its source in a work in Sanskrit of the same name. This 
deals with the sixtyfour divine acts of Lord Siva, Cuntarapln- 
tiyam of Anatanyapp&n of the 16th Century is agrin a Tamil 
version of a work bearing the same title in Sanskrit. Tirutilai' 
ySfarpura^om of ParascOli Muijivar is reported to be based on 
Sanskrit work ‘Halasya mahatmiyara. But not every purlgam in 
Tamil can be denied originality. In fact Cekkijir’s Periyapura* 
9 am is the source for the ineffective rendering in Sanskrit, the 
Uparoagyubhakta viUsam. It must not be forgotten that the 
purl^as in Sanskrit contain reveal myths and legends that are 
Aryan and Pre-Vedic and several oF them like the worship of 
Kofravai and Dravidian, 

Campania CaraQSteyar, the author of Kantapurtnaccu- 
rukKam, refers to this tradition in the lines • C luir^^ppy 

Lt*&jD*rr$&u u^§i 

Gitfi® - ■ Q**irf* mv>ip Qurtfifi 

jft$L-QGiT€mt—wrrm Gfiftajuuar*,* 

The influence of Sanskrit is pronounced in the field of 
religio-philosophical literature. In the various systems of philo¬ 
sophy and religion, in the various darsanas, several technical 
terms and concepts are employed commonly and such an arran¬ 
gement facilitated mutual discussions and understanding and 
paved the way religious and philosophical eclecticism. Names of 
pramanas such as pratyaksha, anumlna etc, terms such a* Cirya* 
Kriyl, Yoga and Gnlna, Furvopakska, parapaksha and siddhl- 
Qta, veda and prativlda, tallvas such as prahriti, miya. 
bbotasp indriyas etc., logical terms such as vylpti, hetvib&ha. 
betUp paksha, sadhya etc , S&nkhya concepts like aattva, rajas 
and tamas, Vedautic concepts like Brahman, syar&pa- 
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lakshana, tatastba lakshana, sravana, manana, nididhyasam 
etc., Mimiittsa terms sucb nitya karma, apurva, d harm a ete, all 
these fouod their way in Tamil works on philosophy and reli¬ 
gion either io their tatsama or tadbhava forms* particularly in 
works of polemic nature, One can see them in the works of 
Aruloanti civam, Civaftlna cuvamikal Vgtanta Tgcikar, pi|l*i 
Lokacbariylr, Tsventira Mamugivai etc. Among the early 
Tamil works that show greater acquaintance with Tamil lore, 
Vedas, Agamas, Yogi, etc. Jirumantirom which is assigned to 
ihe 6 th century is noteworthy. There is the tradition which 
relates the advent of Tirmcfi ar from Kailicgm. In his work one 
finds an eclcctive philosophy trying to reconcile the worship of 
different gods and different teats and faiths. 


W M-rf-Tr-if T.)Tf 


lirr&iib 

Q&m-ifigk$4> ^Qpevfrif 
ifar&g 8mpnir*Qm 

urnScrib 104) 

Veda and Swagima are both the works of God and as such are 
equally valid, he content*. He says 'Qmtppmp tBt It- *ptb 
Qmmoi' and rd> 0485 m in the sec¬ 

tions dealing wuh tne greatness of Vgda and Agama (V. 51 and 
64). 

Philosophical concepts of God. ion! and matter karma and 
frace, impurity of He soul and release from bondage are contai¬ 
ned in the section on 'Upadisa' in the first tantra. 

Mythological accoenU contained in the Puri,as are refer¬ 
red to » the second tantra. Reference to the gilt of disc to 
Tirumil, Dahoha'i sacrifice, Brahma and Vishnu trying to 
mch the head and foot respectively when Siva stood like a 
pillar of fire, Vishnu measuring the universe with bis foot 
cosnne creation by Siva with the assistance of Brabmi and 
Vishnu arc some of the puraqtc accounts. 

Sanskrit words and Taoulised Sanskrit words such as 
framips, Kjrya, K,r«na, Tattuvam, Bodhakatn, Uttaram, 
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Darisanam* Tarani, Bbanu, Sasi, Adittan, Upiyam etc, are 
used by TirumElar. 

TIic third tantra shows his mastery of yoga and familiarity 
with pataiyalik yogasutra which sets forth the eight limbs of 
meditation, lyama, niyama etc* He deals in detail with Kesari- 
Yoga, Paryanka Yoga, Chandira Yoga all of which axe in the 
nature of mystic teachings of an esoteric nature. 

The section 'Karuppattimmaiitiram' ?n the second tantra 
deals with medicine. This is believed to be a part of Tiru- 
mulaf s work. If so it gives an idea of medicinal system which 
has concepts of Ayurveda and Siddha medicine. The PaHca- 
Pdta in microcosm, nadiparisha, tridosha or humours, eyedise- 
ase and cure are some of the topics dealt with. 

His attitude to the twin great classical language is aptly 
expressed by him in the lines ; 

QftupQssr. 

Qpui-i, 65 ) 

The mission of Tirumfilar as he himself says is, 

U was for this purpose he was created by God* he declares: 
ttatmes jsfiSrp/ras gjsm^e/iar 

$eawax parpir&£ fitBjp QfiHjwfTGp C$0ld, 81) 

When we come to the age of CamaySceiriyar we find this 
spirit of recoucilation continuing unabated. St. TiruR5Di- 
campantar who Jived in the 7th century praises Lord Siva as 
fBrrmiLwpQujfTt^.tu&> ^jDi&euh «y&sD/rsa)®T\' J*n the 
hymn of praise addressed to the Lord at cirkili. 

Pu fipic lore found an abiding place in public miud even 
as early as the days of Paripifal where allusions to Palarlma, 
Krishna. Vi ra ka f Vacate va, Tirunil, Tiripurintaka and Kumirg 
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arc found. Frequent references are made by the Saiva Sainta 
like HirracampcnUir and Appar to the episode of Brahmi and 
Vishnu trying to reach the head and food of Siva. Yaina being 
licked by Lord Siva to sa/e Markaptsy^D* Vishnu assuming the 
to lift the mountain Kailftcera, Siva’s killing Gajasura and 
wearing its hide, his destruction oft^rec cities etc.St. tfgaacatn- 
pantar refers in Tentirumullaivayi) timppalikam (V 4) to the 
iwenlyfour sftnkhya tattviis which have been accepted by the 
Saiva school of pliilr s^phy and improved upon. St. Appar's 
references to Siva as *Vi|innjfltav3n\ •Nalveram Karaikai>tia\ 
‘Cintoka sirnnm dtuii Vay~n\ ‘Alanijal amarnta alakan\ 
Kau^igum piramarotu kagkiiai' etc. present the same picture 
of public awareness of puranic accounts Similarly Cuntarar 
refers to him as ‘perumOr ayiram pgrtf^aiyai*, VajaYelviyar, 
Vaij^ftkum V-malan\ pa(iya niQmaj.Liyag, naftcamutunjetu 
muppuram erittatu etc. The statements of MapikkavscakarS 

«S(yJuQurr0«>6ir* 

^rir ( a)swrs5ii^ijLJn p <5r’ 

'Q&rrpuptii Q^/raGawer 

Q*$)&rr9 GsCJfUuar* 

Q&iTty.Giurrm arrears fTLLi_/r« Mtp 

^irrrssvpx^frp^^imtkifr/jji* 
'sJ>$rr&GW£ G^u/^00ifhj ^dsdss v 
gJA^craossr^G^n-wr Q^^LL®* 

etc, reveal how Vedar r Agamas and Purfiijas were pjrt of the 

heritage of Tamil Nadu during the period of camayacciry^r. 

Secular Literature 

Kliampsri of Batpbhajja who lived in the court ofSrittar- 
shi (7th Century) is an ouistanding prose work in Sanskrit. A 
poetic version of this work by AlivariTca Kavi of the i5th Ceil* 
ury is a notable work, we have the Nj^vegpi of Pukalenti 
(J3ih Century) and Naijatam of Ativiraramapflgjiyan (16th 
Century) having the same them as in the Naishadham of $mt* 
arsha ranked as one of the five Mahskavyas . Utayfioa whose 
feme was lung widely as referred by Kalidasa in his lyric 
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Mighasandisa is the hero or Utayauakumira Kiviyam attri¬ 
buted to a Jain author. Bribatkatbl of Gunl^hya is according 
to Tsati. the author of Kavyadsrsa a favourite source book 
for the Sanskrit poets along with Rln&iyaua and Mihibhirata. 
The PcruAkatai of Kc ftkm g|ir also called ‘KofikuvStfr Mikkatai 1 
is said to be based on a Sanskrit work which in turn is trace¬ 
able to the Brahatkatha written in Paisaci language. This work 
is divided into a number of *gathas\ The story of Utaysg* was 
so popular that it is referred to in Magimskalai and also in 
'Cifiya TirutuajaP of TiruainAkai Al^ir and other works. 


Kumaracuvimi pulavar of Jaffna has translated Sisupalaya 
of Magna, Ragbuwamsa and Meghaduta of Kalidasa. Virutai 
Civjftao t Yoli rendered into Tamil Patagcalis Yokasntrai, 
Brahmasutras of B&darayina Vyasa and Svetas Vatara Upani- 
sbad, Katire^sg Ce||iyar has tratislarad Miruccaktika ofSadraka 
under the tide Ma 99 i>sl Grater. Sukktraoiti and Pratapa- 
ucleriyam. Aiumukam Afika»J was well versed in Vedanta and 
wrote commentaries on Vivekacir.taflvsnt and Palicataaaptra 
karagatn. Va aotale^kar an erudite Philosopher and author 
of quite a number of works in Sanskrit was also the author o 
Attikiri masmiyam, Adhikarasangraham, Parama Sopanametc, 
which bear the impress of his scholarship in the philosophica 
literature of Srivaisbnavas. Sorvadarsangraha of Vidyaranya 
dealing with sixteen systems of philosophy was translated y 
Ramachaniira cattiri of Taffjiwr Pistrict. Kuppucanei Rajl 
was a polyglot well versed in Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit, Hindi, 
English, Ma*ayalam etc. and delved into Vedaatic studies He 
is the author ot about fortysu works which include Pancaiasa 
Ptrakarana®, Jivagmukiivi^akam, Vrittaratnivali. Atiangayo* 
gasnuam. Naradabh*k<btUrani, paninnivyakaranam «ith 
commentary and he also rendered into Tamil Kaiealyopani*< ad, 
Amilabindoopanhhad, Skaodopanishad etc. MajaimaLi at»k-1 s 
translation of cikuntalam is a work that was effectively 
executed, 
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Coiclisioa 

In the long history of Tamil literature we find the con¬ 
fluence of two great streams Tamil and Sanskrit flowing in 
Tamil Nadu each enriching the other. The literature is as much 
a creature of the time ard environment as man himself. The 
thoughts expressions, deferment and behaviour of the Tamilian! 
of the anc.ent cafikam period when man lived closer to Nature, 
of the medieval period when he lived closer to God and the 
modern period marked by scientific temper when he live* 
closer to the machine cannot but be varying. Each has its 
validity of a sort. Subj ctive evaluation is bound to differ. If 
only wc fallow the dictum of Tiruvalluvar: 

‘sTLjQurrQffOT tumfiufTff&iTius G«L_L?|jym <9fuQuiT0dr 
QiniiuQuflri$m stressru oj* 

Wc will be the wiser and richer. 

We most not fail to notice the contribution of Tamil geniu* 
to the heritage of Samkrit. Sankara and Rsmaijuji, Appayya 
Tlkcitar and Vetiata Tecikar,to mention a few among the many 
hundreds, have coutributed in ample measure to that heritage* 
It has never hejn an oneway traffic. Nothing is an unmiaed 
blessing. By and large Sanskriiic heritage* of the Tamils is a 
historical fact which needs to be recognized, and its study 
purshed for a better understanding of the contribution of 
Tamils to the Pan Indian culture an 1 civilization. 



THE IMPACT OF TAMIL CULTURE ON FOREIGNERS 
A PLEA FOR A DETAILED STUDY—A NOTE 
A. A Monavalan 

Clarification of the Phrase ‘‘Tamil Culture” 

Clubbed together the phrase may mean the mode oflife 
actively lived in its various phases by the Tamil people, and 
their aspirations as to their concepts of ideality and achieve¬ 
ment. This paraphrase of the phrase, ‘Tamil Culture, 
naturally takes us to the questions more often asked than 
answered, namely who are the Tamils? Where docs their origin 
begin with regard to space and tim:? M*ny have been the 
theories put forward and none of them has been indisputably 
acceptable to all schools of historians and ethnographers. 

It has been however customary with scholars to trace the 
history of the Tamils whether literary, political, social or 
cultural, to begin with the work, Tolksppiyam. Scholars of 
different following are agreeable to such a starting. To some 
of them it is the oldest Tamil text that hits come down to us 
with its native glory and pristine purity- In the opinion of 
such scholars the history and culture of the Tamils start from 
the age of this work, fixation of whose date is again a vexed 
‘ Bermuda'- 

But there is no pausity of scholars both native and foreign, 
more discriminating and disinterested, who posit for this 
ancient work the theory of collective authorship at different 
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tifTC5. To this band of scholars Tamil Culture means pan- 
Indian culture even at this po'tif of time since this period It 
centuries later than the age of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa, the 
proto-Dravidian pointers of civilisation. 

All those make us aware of the problem of fixing a starling 
point where the tracing out has to commence from. Culture is 
social in nativity and character and as such has to be 
approached as a give and take process rather than as an 
individual trait. 

The qu!stion has to be tackled at different points and a 
different levels involving the active collaboration of almost all 
branches of human knowledge available to us on date. But one 
cannot wait until such all-round collaboration is made possible 
and one has to make a start somewhere. 

Compromisingly enough, one starts with Tolkappiyam 
taking it to synchronise with the Christian Bra one or two 
centuries earlier. At th*s point whatever is available i* 
considered to be an aspect of Tamil culture yet to become 
composite. 

As pointed out eirlier Culture means the sumtnan bonum 
of the life expert- need in the world, a compendium of all human 
experience by a particular ethnic group. For convenience sake 
this all-embracing term may be analysed in terms of several 
constituent aspects such as : 

(a) Language 

(b) Literature 

(c) Religion 

(d) Philosophy 

(e) Music 

10 Dance & Drama 

(g) Visual Arts 

(h) Architecture, and 

(i) Custom* & Manners etc. 
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A glance at the titles of the paper presented in this seminar 
would tell us about the feasibility of such analysis* 

Evolution of Cultural Impact - Intimacy or Immediacy -Interest- 

luftuence - Impact 

Culture is sot individual, but social in origin as well as io 
organisation. Likewise even ethnological identity is as times 
very difficult to establish, because like individuals, the mixing up 
of ethinic&l groups results in diffusion of cultural aspects from 
one to the other. Such diffusion of culture results from the 
opposition of cultures which may have been caused by human 
needs such as wars, trade, travel, etc., or by natural causes such 
as gieat floods, earthquakes, or change of seasons, etc. The 
result is that different cultures are thrown Into each other’s 
arms and are looked up together fer mrny years (in the care of 
human needs) or even for centuries (in the case of natural 
causes). Thus cultural confluence and commingling take place 
at the beginning. At a later period layer* of such cultures are 
formed to become what may be called 1 'composite” culture. 
This coming together of variou* cultures can be called the 
contact or intimacy of cultures, wnich is the initial stage in the 
path of cultural fusion. 

The second stage is that of ‘interest’. That is, showing or 
having keen interest in some of the aspects of the alien (adjoin¬ 
ing) culture with which it is one'slot to be io contact. Such 
interest may or may not result in influencing or getting 
influenced by the culture in contact. Once the influence 
becomes strong enough to sustain severance of the contact such, 
influence is termed as impact. The analogy of induced current 
would make this point clear. A piece of an iron wire when 
brought to be in proximity of a magnet or an electrified wire, 
receives the current. It so happens that even after separation 
from the contact, the wire retains the power it received from 
t Ue magnet. This is its received current or otherwise called 
induced current. Similarly, even long after the cessation of the 
•ontact, if one culture retains any of the aspects of another 
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culture, it is recognised fiat the dominant (the more useful 
according to Dr T. P Meenaksbtsundaran) culture has exerted 
its impact on the less dominant one. 


Thus any study of cultural impacts has to steer its course 
of analysis through these stages namely intimacy-interest* 
influence-impact. The stage of interest in the process of 
cultural commingling is quite central in deciding the next stage 
influence. Even a cursory glance at the political and culture 
histories of the world proves that political and commercial 
interests are more dominating than the others. These interest! 
decide more often than not the decisive role that the dominating 
culture has to play later on. Once such a role permeates the 
salient aspects of the less dominant culture, it starts getting 
influenced failing which would result in its political and 
commercial eclipse if not in its extinction. If the duration of 
such potential influence is fairly long, say for two centuries of 
snore, subsequent removal of the contact however complete it 
may be, coul J not undo the effects of such contact and in* 
fluence. To cut short thestory, the influence imprinted already 
into the texture of the social fabric would have become an 
impact by that time. And this impact could be seen ingrained 
into several aspects of the less dominant culture. 

The cultural maps of Rome and of the romance countries 
in Europe and that of Great Britain shot with as many purple 
patches as their respective cultures were able to absorb from 
their dominant ones, bear ample testimony to the efficacy of the 
theory so far outlined here. 


An equally interesting image of such cultural impact of the 
European nations (destined to overbear) on tbe culture of the 
Tamils through the ages in general, and after the sixteenth 
century m particular world emerge, when this theory of cultural 
diffusion at the beginning and infusion in the end is applied to 


^ave been the studies of such cultural impact of the 

aad ZLr rW ^!! thC Tmil > b y schoI &™ of eminence native 
go* The western impact on our vocabulary, on ouf 
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prose Style, particularly the impact of the English syntax, on 
the Tamil prose style willingly followed in the area of Christian 
writing their impact on our educational pattern on the mode 
of our administrative machinery on our literary pursuits in 
respect of the form, the genres, the themes and even the 
techniques, not to speak of the day to-day routine of our urban 
life-one and all of these aspects of the western impact on our 
cnlture have been well understood, studied and analysed in the 
forms of essayi, write-ups, books and even in the form of many 
doctoral dissertations. 

Such efforts in tracing back to the ultimate aspects of 
cultural influence by the west have been possible only with a 
lending band from various disciplines such as the history of 
our language, our literature, our temple art aud architecture, 
archaeological findings, epigraphic evidences, our political 
event* through the ages and that of our trade contacts* These 
native facts were also supported by records left by the western 
scholars, soldiers, traders and travellers from far and wide. 
All these facts amount to obi five that a real estimate of cultural 
impact is possible only with an all round collaboration by the 
varoint branches of the human disciplines of all the cultural 
agencies concerned. Language and Literatures of the culture 
concerned are of course helpful to trace and decide the magni¬ 
tude of the impact, but it is needless to say that language and 
literature alone would not suffice to carry out this task. 
Literature is not always a social document; it is at the best only 
a record artistically portraying the aspirations and achievement! 
of the people concerned. 

The proposed topic of this note to trace and assess the 
impact of the Tamil Culture on the foreigners is very interestiag 
to name, and is quite flattering to a Tamilian; but a very 
difficult task to accomplish. It is just the reverse operation to 
be performed* The operational mode in the case of the former 
i.t. assessing the Impact of foreign cultures on that of the 
Tamils i* convergent in nature. It entails a deeper study of the 
C—25 
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lipids of the Tamils and a casual survey of the influencing 
culture!. Whereas this reverse process is divergent in nature.A 
deep study of all the dominant cultures in their entire aspect 
has to be undertaken in all details with a fair knowledge of our 
cultural aspects. 

Scholars like R.P. Cgtu Pillai, Mayilai Clgi VgDka|acimi, 
Dr. K. Minatci cuntaram have shown that to a vast extent 
many foreign scholars have contributed greately to the develop* 
ment of Tamil language and literature. They have all. 
Dr* K. Mina|ci cuntaram in particular, brought to our notice 
how foreign Missionaries from Robert dc Nobili onwards had 
adopted the Tamilian way of life, such as wearing the Tamilian 
style of hair and dress, taking to Tamilian food habits abstain¬ 
ing from drinking, changing their names into Tamilised ones, 
etc. Their contribution to the development of Tamil language 
and literature is quite salntory. No one could deny it. Their 
service in propagating the Tamil works abroad through trans¬ 
lations and paraphrasis signal and we feel greatly indebted 
to them For such service. But the question remains: were they 
so influenced by the native culture so as to bear the impact on 
them? Did any of the cultural aspects of the Tamils affect their 
way of life or thinking? To our knowledge the answer is 
ambivalent. 

They were, most of them, Missionaries with the expressed 
purpose of preaching Christianity among the Tamila and 
enlarging their ‘Fold 1 by conversion. The contact made 
possible by political and commercial victories over their 
European rivals and the natives provided them an opportunity 
to propagate their religion* This turn has necessitated their 
learning the native languages not out of any cultural love for 
them but only out of their professional necessity. They wrote 
many works; introduced prose form; compiled dictionaries, 
reformed our educational patterns; criticised and made us 
realise the human cruelty in the foim of caste system-no doubt 
we have benefited largely from these for which we are greateful 
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to them-but these beneficial activities of theirs were only the 
concomitant products of their main love and labour of preach¬ 
ing their religion* 

It is perfectly trite that scholars like Dr. G. U. Pope, EUis, 
Julian WinsoD, Dr. Green, etc. were more than mere preachers. 
Their interests in the literary and linguistic heritage of the 
Tamils was metareligions of para evangelic. They almost loved 
our literature at least the best of them in all earnestness of 
sincerity. And it it this carncitotss and sincerity that had 
prompted them to convey the message to their countries 
through their languages. In short they were rally interested 
in it. 


But the overwhelming question again is: has our literature 
influenced them? If yes, to what extent? The influence if the 
answer is in the affirmative was partially due to the ethical 
character of our works which suited their volition and vocation 
In some cases, and pirtialiy due to the literary beauties of our 
works. But the idfluence does not seem to have percolated 
deeper down than such literary aesthetics to become an impact 
on their culture. In cases where these European scholars have 
composed works in Tamil, like those by Beschi for example, we 
would like to flatter ourselves that the Tamil impact is seen in 
th«m. In reality it is not an impact. An overall glance at the 
works by such Missionaries in the other areas of the world 
speak of the tame stoty. That is, they selected the forms and 
techniques of the respective areas for their works m order to 
more effectively carryout their preaching job. We do not have 
evidence to show that any one of such scholars have composed 
works in their European languages using these forms or 
techniques. Nor has there been any study so far to show that 
any of our cultural items have had an impact directly on their 
life and letters. Sir Winston Churchill’s use of our cheroots is 
na isolated example of such impact though not very significant 
Such stud es will greatly benefit both the culture*. These 
studies should he undertaken by the Tamils in various parts of 
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the world where there been such contact politically or by trade 
and commerce. 


Except some stray examples of their speech and style 
having been interspersed with Tamil proverbs of literary 
reference* (Dr. Gxeea), we do not luve explicit examples of 
their being culturally influenced. That the Roman Catholics 
followed some of onr rites and rituals even after conversion is 
not a valid point, because this is Again to facilitate the path of 
convention to Christianity without much native friction. The 
only area wherein the Tamilian impact is observable on the 
West is that of vocabulary. From the days of Ptolemy onwards 
many words have gained currency in some of their languages. 
Scholars like Caldwell, Thiru. ftinakiri, Dr. Subba Rao, 
T&vangyap P§vl$ar and many others have done useful service 
in assessing their impact on the greater depth is a must for the 
Tamilologists. 

It is therefore clear that while we are grateful for their 
interest* contribution and guidance in furthering our cultural 
activities, we do not have evidences that our culture has everted 
any perceivable impact upon them* In their cases, the contact 
provided them intimacy which resulted in their interest 
(professional) in our cultural items and in some cases influence 
was perceptible to a certain extent. It remains to be studied 
whether any of these influences have become cultural impact 
on their life and letters. 

The issue becomes somewhat different when we enter the 
20th century. Western interest in Tamil studies have taken 
deeper roots and in more divergent areas in this century. No 
more political dominance can be attributed here though, 
political harmony on the international scene has facilitated 
more and more cultural contact in the forms of trade, cultural 
exchange programmes, technological and scientific give and 
take, diplomatic contacts, etc. Advancement in the fields of 
Science and Technology facilitating swifter modes of comm uni- 
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niton snd transport and sophisticated system of information 
retrieval and dissemination have played tremendous role in 
throwing various cultures into one another's arms. 

As a result more nationalities have come to understand 
the significance of our culture, this is of course also largely 
due to the Uudable contribution by the Missionaries who had 
spread it to these countries through their translations. In direct 
proportion to the numerical increase of the scholars interested 
in T;;milology, the areas of interest also became manifold, 
thanks to the aspect of specialisation. Foreign interest in 
Tamildogy has taken wider roots and foreign contribution 
has started swelling in volume. Consequent upon such foreign 

interest, Tamil studies have founds place in the curriculum in 

many of the universities in Europe, the America and Africa and 
in the Oceania. 

The concept of dominant culture in the later hair of the 20th 
century being no more valid, the confluence of the cultures of 
the East and the West has been possible more or less on au 
equal footing. Under such circumstances, mutual impact o l e 
cultures has become more real than in the past. The 
international conference seminars on Tamilology bythel.AXR. 
during the last decade have done yeoman service in mutual 
contacts end furthering such influences. 

It is high time that efforts ere taken to study the Tamilian 
impact on such diverse cultures. As more or less a century hat 
elapsed since the message of our cultural aspects reached 
several parts of the world through translation, the interest 
fastening into influence might have by now become impact. It 
Is in rut own interest as the Tansils that such studies are under¬ 
taken in rhe form* of cultural collaboration, field studies, etc. 
far which international agencies might be willing to help. It ia 
we the Tamils who should ultimately come forward to actaaliae 

such programmes failing which no amount of foreign help and 

collaboration in terms of finance, equipments and giants would 
be of any avail. 



Unlike lire West, the South East Asian countries provide 
Bmplc scope in this regard* Sri Lanka, Burma, Malaysia, Siam, 
Thailand, Java, Sumatra, etc. have definite vestiges of our 
cultural influence and impact* The reason is not far to seek. 
As stated earlier political domination end cccnraticD Lai 
always been the mainstay for any cultural diffusion at the initial 
stage and infusion later on. Our own Indian cultural scene 
shot up with many patches of western cultural aspects is an 
eloquent example of this trend. 

Works of our Catikam period, the early epics like 
CiJappatikiram and Ms^imakalai, devotional songs of our 
fiakthi period along with the numismatic, epigraphies! and 
ioscriptional evidences of the South, bear native witness to the 
fnt( that our people had political and trade contacts with these 
South East Asian countries from long before the Christian 
Era. The political domination by the indent Tamils over these 
ands is attested by various cultural items now become part of 
their life and letters. An interesting example provided in this 
regard by Fr. Unijiniyakain is the existence of the word 
raroiu* a common place noun in Thai which means to them 
now a black Indian who is cruel and hard. Studies in History, 
Sociology, numismatics, vocabulary, religious practices and 
beliefs-oue and all these aspects of these nations prove unmista* 
kably the Impact of Tamilian culture on these diverse nations 
having more or less a composite cultures. Dr. T.P, Miofttci 
cuntararo* Dr. Filliozat, Fr. Th’amlyakam, Dr. V. Rikavag, 
Thiru, CjQkaravfci&n, Dr. A.L, Basham, Dr. Marr of SOAS, 
London, Dr. Sahai are some select names of an illustrious band 
of scholars who have already made some illuminating studies iu 
this regard. Fr. ThaginiyakanFs services in tracing the vestiges 
of Tamilian culture all over the world and in these South Bast 
Asian Nations in special ire of signal import. The myth of 
K&Qgaki, or the Ramaya^a, the rituals of Tiruppivai and 
Tirtivemplvai, the practice of religious conversion, the concept 
of the Pigturanka dance, the coronation festivals in Siam are 
some important items which reveal to us the cultural impact of 
the Tamils on these peoples. 
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Father Thtgiiihlyakam, Dr. T. P.Minaticuntiram *nd Dr. 
Fillozat have specified many areas and aspects where there is 
much to he done to highlight the cultural influences of the 
Tamils on the cultures of these Nations. I do not want just to 
repeat the findings, suggestions and guidelines provided by 
these scholars to make my note assume the shape of an article 
with footnotes. The selfless effort of these eminent scholars 
will bear fruit only when some definite follow up actions are 
taken on the lines indicated by them. It Is upto the organi¬ 
sations and Institutions wedded to inch cultural programmes 
and dissemination, to realise these aims and aspirations into 
a reality. 



ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF TAMIL SCRIPT 
A. G. Krishna it 

Tamil, among the Dravidian languages, has a hoary past. 
The literary activity of the times before the production of 
classical literature is still shrouded in vague tradition ye 
to be scientifically documented. The history of its script is 
none the less vague. Before entering into the subject, it is 
better to be clear about the terminology used in this paper* 
The name Tamil script is used out of sheer convenience. For 
there is no direct contemporary evidence for early times, 
regarding the name by which the script was known. Under 
the circumstances this name Tamil script will be applied at 
the first stage when it makes its appearance, conditioned by 
an important factor, described here. The script, if it is 
called Tamil, should be naturally expected to be used exclusi¬ 
vely for writing matter set in Tamit language. Secondly, the 
forms used may be expected to be different from the sister 
scripts, derived from the same sources or evolved indepen¬ 
dently so that this name is thoroughly justified. If this 
criterion is applied, it will be seen that the earliest inscrip¬ 
tions know n in the Tamil country having matter in Tamil 
language use a script not identical with the one used in the 
case of inscriptions of the contemporary period elsewhere in 
India written in Prakrit language and Brahmi script. There- 
mre it is felt that it is not necessary to call the script used in 
Tamil Nadu as Brahmi or Tamil Brahmt. On the other hand, 
we may call it Mrsight away as Tamil. 
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The forms of the letters of the alphabet used In these 
early inscriptions engraved on the rock surfaces of the caves 
of Tamil Nadu do have some forms in common with those 
used outside Tamil Nadu in the north. The few forms not 


common to beth, but used in Tamil only are n 



f £) f l Ji) i ((b) (y ) • 80 also 

the forms used exclusively in the inscriptions outside Tamil- 
Nadu are many including those representing the voiced con¬ 
sonants such as Jt/r, g , etc. There was a sporadic attempt 
made once to use s, f and dh in about three inscriptions of 
this group from Minkujam and Arittapatt** But these two 
letters also got eliminated in the other inscriptions which arc, 
therefore, naturally considered to be later. The nature of 
their very sporadic occurrence is an argument against their 
being ernsidcred fit for assessing pataeographic development. 
Of the few forms pointed out above the fiirst three p 


<I> ,. (!) and f 


are considered to 


be adaptations of n ( _j_) . r f 1 ) and l ( J ) 


by devising diacritical marks. The form of m (yj is so 

unlike its counterpart («> from which it could not have 

been derived, though both might have been evolved from 
another, as yet unknown * basic form. The duct of writing, as 
evident from the latter forms point only to this conclusion. 
This letter consists of a semicircle with a round form touching 

its base ty> . This turned into the form of two cross 
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strokes meeting at the bottom leading to the 

Grantha, Kannada and Telugu forms, whereas in the Tamil 
m , the horse-shoe with a cross horizontal bar, took shape 

(d) 

Here it is relevant to consider a nflrpa (Satra) Ho. 14 in 
the Eluttatikiram of Tolkippiyam reading as follows:- 

ufpcin pnlli-nniv* Kummi 

>• e., a dot inserted inside will become the form (of this 
letter). NaccigSrkkiniyar has commented on tbit rule to say 
that this deals with the form of the letter m as distinguished 
from p and that this nnrpa is placed here on account of the 
context where the previous nQjpi deals with one aspect of the 
sound value of m. It is difficult to agree with the commen¬ 
tator when he suggests indirectly that the insertion of a dot 
distinguishes m andjt which will be otherwise alike. The 
former is written by drawing a vertical line with an upward 

hook added to its right at the bottom { (j ) . The Brahmi 

m m the north is totally dissimilar to this, while its counter¬ 
part to the South is a horse-shoe shaped letter with a cross* 
bar connecting the two arms. It is different from p by virtue 
of the hook at the base being lengthened upwards. It is 
well known that this lengthening of the right arm upwards 
happened in the case of p in Tamil Nadu sometime about the 
3rd century A. D. and is met with in the Araccalur Inscrip¬ 
tion. But the cross bar for m was already there thus obvia¬ 
ting the need for distinguishing m from p. We may, of 
course, agree with the commentator that this deals with the 
fsrm or m for which, even as he says in his gloss, the dot for 
m put inside it an integral part and is different from the dot 
to be put outside this at well at other consonants as defined 
in the next norpl (No. 15). it is, therefore, possible that the 
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dot put inside m was actually made into dash resulting in a 
cross-bar. It is well known that dots were rarely used on 
stones or copper and in soch rare cases we find that the dot 
is shown as a short vertical or zigzag line above the letter. 

The nOcpa No. 14 discussed above is considered by a few 
scholars to be concerned with the form of mokarak-kurukkam 
i. c,, shortened m. But it should be noted that we get the 
confirmation of all the other letten specified by Tolkippiyar 
to have dots such as pure consonants, short vowels e and o in 
the Irulappafti (Pippamplti) hero-stone inscriptions and the 
Maturai Vaikai river bed inscription of Centan* It possible 
that the short e and o were the only two vowels required to 
be distinguished among the vowels of which the letters i and / 
are dots by themselves a and u are basic to the systems 
of any Indian alphabet. If some scholars consider that the 
dot is intended to be used to denote the short matr& of the 
sound, the question of a t i and u having no dots will remain 
to be explained. Therefore, as explained above, the dot for 
the letter m to be put inside is an integral part of it and hence 
Tolkappiyar prefaced this nfirpl to the one which specifies 
the general characteristic of a dot over all the pure 
consonants. This use of a dot is over germane to the system 
of the alphabet described by Tolkippiyar. But we do not 
find the use of dots over the Southern Brahmi inscriptions 
probably due to the non-observance of the practice on the 
rugged undressed surface on which they were engraved. We 
meet, of course, with the initial attempt to write the pure 
consonants and the vowel a attached to it alongside instead of 
using the dot or dispensing with it. It seems that this may 
have to be dismissed as a stray attempt not to be considered 
seriously for the purpose of delineating the evolution of the 
alphabet. For, one would expect the dots to have been used 
in this case on the pure consonant even when the vowel sign 
a is written immediately alongside. The incongruity of this 
practice is clear also if we note that this is not done in the 
case of consonants with the other medial vowels such as a, 9, 
etc. 
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The sporadic alien pt to in tree* uce s t s and 4h in ike ins¬ 
criptions of TamilNedu was referred to ateve, It was 
noticed ihat they were not used in the later stages till ite 
development of the Graniha script. Their eliminaticn and 
their substitution by I he nearest primary letters call for an 
explanation. This happened only in the case of words 
belonging to a language other than Tamil aEd borrowed for 
us e in Tamil Nadu. It is apparent that the people using this 
script felt the need to provide for absorbing the words for¬ 
ming part of u material cultuie in the course of their contact 
with it, from the north without allowing these forms. The 
significance of this development should not be lost sight of» 
as it is echoed in the most ancient Tamil Grammatical work 
Tolkappiyam. A nfirpa in Collatiklram of that treatise rea # 
ding as follows:- 

Vataeol-kilavi vata -elutt-orli 

eluttoju pu^arnta coll-akumme (No. 4Ql) 

defines the class of words called 'expressions (containing) 
northern words' as those that had assimilated (Tamil) letters^ 
The context of this rule as the fourth among the four classes 
of words under use in Tamil grammatical tradition such as 
iyar-col (natural words), vriccol (modified words), ticaiccol 
(words from border areas) and rafa*a*l (words from the far?) 
north indicates that this rule is meant for defining Tamil 
words adopted from Sanskrit. NaccuUrkkigiyar, one of the 
commentators, defines va tav-eluttu as those that are pronoun, 
ced by giving a heavy accent (urappiyum as in kh 9 th etc.), 
light but raised accent {etuttum as in g, d , etc.), and heavy 
but relaxed accent {kanaittum as in gh t dh, etc.), The nagpi 
refers to the elimination of these letters. But the example 
cited by all the commentators such as vlri, kyfikumam, mgru, 
ctc » Ml short of the purport of this nurpa. The rele¬ 
vant examples should be only those words which have sounds 
peculiar to Sanskrit but not present in Tamil and which are 
adopted in Tamil by substituting them with the first surd of the 



virga or any other letter which was considered to be the 
nearest to the original in Sanskrit, e, g. t mvkha of Sanskrit 
being written only as mukam substituting k for kh, This is the 
process which involves the elimination of the Sanskrit kh and 
the writing of k in its place, which is common for both. 
Some other examples like Ski pi da as Tamil pita, ahjanm ai 
mama, iruti, etc., fall under this category. 

The next nfigpi (No. 402) running as follows: 

Citaintaga varinum iyaintaga varaiylr 

states that poets or authors do not exclude words which are 
agreeable though they contain sounds in a modified, broken 
or corrupt form. Commentators have given the following 
examples to illustrate this: aramiyam (rainy am), Ira man 
(Rama), metal (meta). carwnam (charms), cittiram (Sutra), 
ciikam (simha) etc. They have given ipai (ajil), Kmmtm 
(ICanna) etc. as examples from Prakrit as covered by this 

nftrpl. 

The Brahmi inscriptions referred to above contain words 
which will serve as examples illustrating the process defined 
in the two narpi&< They are nikama(nipama) t tinm{stkini) and 
atiligam (adhlshthana) covered by the Sutra ottrpiNo.401 
and aclriya (icharya), and upicQQ (upisaka) covered by the 
next ngrpi’ Thus we find that at a particular stage in the 
process of writing, the elimination of the letters of the 
northern alphabet which are not present in the Tamil lan* 
guage took place before the time of Talkippiyam. 

The consideration detailed above may lead ns to think 
that* in the early times in the history of writing, the Brahmi 
script which was current is India had a group of letters con¬ 
sisting of nine vowels, (a t i, U U «. B, #. ef and B) and fourteen 
consonants (|, 4, c, *,p, I, a, />, m t y> r 9 1 and a) common to 
all the areas irrespective of the language for which they were 
used. The additional letters such as the 15 aspirated letters 
and 4 letters (s, /, sh and A) in the case of the Northern 
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alphabets, and 3 letters (i, i, r, r and n) in the case of the 
Dravidian alphabets hive been specially devised to serve the 
respective language that used those alphabets. It will be 
seen that the forms of the 15 yarga letters cannot all be 
derived from their primary letters in spite ofBuhleris sagcioua 
attempts to connect them from the point of view of ortho¬ 
graphy and etymology but without considering their places of 
birth. In the case of the four letters used for Tamil referred 
t° above only two letters / and r cannot be connected to their 
counterparts having the same place of birth. Under the 
circumstances it is best to hold that there was an earlier 
stage in the evolution of this Tamil script before its known 
first appearance in Tamil Nadu. 

The occurrence of this form (fa>) ' of m in the 

Ritigala inscriptions of Ceylon should be also taken note of* 
The evolution of this form in its later stages is not met with 
Therefore it is a phenomenon occurring in isolation. Yet 
the fact that it occurs in the case of inscriptions written in 
Prakrit language seems to indicate that this form travelled 
along with the cultural ruDvemsots from Tamilnadu to 
Ceylon but did not take root. The Sinhalese script has more 
to compare with Southern alphabet or Grantha script than 
with the Tamil script. 

The evolution of the Tamil script commenced from the 
cave inscriptions. The next stage in the evolution in respect 
of some of the available forms is seen in the Arikkamitu 

potsherd inscriptions. The form for I ( */, ). changed into 

( h ) f involving the change of a line into a curve from 
the middle stem. The letter l developed a hook added to the 

shorter curve on the left { A? ) . The form (f) U 
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used in addition to a developed form showing a ten¬ 

dency to shift the middle stem to the right and of the line. 

The Sltavihana bilingual coin having a Tamil legend on 
one side contains a few forms showing a change. The vowel 

a written as is a percusscr 

seen in the Irn|apatti inscription 


of the next form to be 

(6/V 


The top mdira for k started appearing as 



The letter 


t appears with a dot proving that it ii Tamil voiceless stop. 
The letter t retains the Deccan form of the two downward 
strokes forming one curve, apparently due to the influence of 


the script in the home area of the Sitavihanas 



The letter m ‘ ( \j) is clearly the Tamil form changing 

the cross bar inside the letter into a short cross bar on the 
right arm. V has a round bate attached to a short vertical 
stem. 


The next inscription showing some substantial develop¬ 
ment is the one from Araccalur, The form for vowel e an 
approximate circle with a dot inside. One cannot be quite 
sale whether the dot is an integral part of it or it is 
used to show that it is the short vowel Very probably it is 
the latter. This cannot be confirmed in the abscnac of a 
abort medial e which also requires a dot The form of n 

* ( 2L ) is a distinct development. The central stem is a 

continuation from the top horizontal line. Thii is definitely 
the result of a running hand. P has reached a level form in 
respect of both the upward arms. The form n continues the 
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transition by showing its earlier form and also its later form 
where the central stem is shifted to the right end of the base 
line. 

The inscription on the coins of the Aglippuui hoard con¬ 
tain only one form which represents the next stage in its 

development. It is u This is written as h continuing 

it from the Arikkam§|u graffiti though it is not met with 
in the Araccalur inscription in between. 


The two inscriptions from Irujappalji show the next 
significant development in the evolution of the script. The 

vowel a is written { ) indicating clearly the effect of 

a running hand. The letter u gets a hook at the beginning, thus 

pointing to its modem settled form ( "Z— ) . The nasal 


tt ( ) occurring in the (later) inscription of V*n»- 

varman from Inijappafti is a form not met with in the earlier 
inscriptions. Another important form showing significant 

change is n ( 35) . This completes the process of 

changing lines into curves from the original I through 

Araccalur ^ • The letter ( ( h) changes into 

in the later inscription from Irulappatji. N, L gets a simple 
change by dropping the projection of the base line to the left 

of the middle stem a) . The form of / in 


Araccalnr gets accentuated and settled as . V exhi¬ 

bits both the open and closed forms (ti 6) . The letter 
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I is written in an easy way by avoiding the item ij"*/ 1 * • 
The letter r gets settled instead of being a zigzag 
( ^ ^ ) . The final n assumes a running' form 


The Tirtmltarkunru inscriptions which may be considered 

to be the neat in the chronological order from the point o 1 

view of palaeography is known to us from early times* The 
recent discoveries point to its being placed at this stage in the 
development of ihe script The only form ai oot met with so 

Tar in any early inscription is L(J which is made op or 

signs which cannot be explained easily. The letter 
m is written in a running hand with the cross bar 

turning into a curve ar its right end ( Another 

letter n exhibits an advanced form ( ) ' 00 account 

of the vigour applied to the ending part of the Iru|appa[li form 

(^) . 

Mail of the Cuikamhero-stoaes iitiitripiion will hive to 
be plated around these times. But the on; from EluttaaBt 
belonging o the reign or Makiniirjvaimtn carries forward 
the evolution. The vowel i. which had a gap m its history 
shows up here by a complete carving tendency from its origi¬ 
nal form in Arikkamitu ("t D . The letter O is 

written almost like a showing only a slight difference 
{ —)adefinite curve formation of the original Brahrai 

form f ) 

C—26 
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The letters whose forms are newly met with in the 
Cankaui inscriptions are h and /. The nasal ft is written as 


2 2* ^,L shows an advancement as 
This is arrived at obviously by a change in the duct of writing 


the form C| of the earlier inscriptions written in these 


inscritioDs as 3 by curving the upper stem also. The letter n i s 


written by curving the vertical stem of the angle 


l^2> 


We have traced so far the evolution of the letters of the 
Tamil alphabet in one part of the country where they are 
cjntimijudy available. Here we have to make a digression 
which will put the record straight. Tfis forms de;crib;d above 
pertain to a script colled Vatteluttu which was e.clusively 
used to write inscription m Tamil language. It is easy to 
determine the point or departure where the regular Tami- 
script evolved along its own lines, though the earliest inscripl 
lion in regular Tamil script appears first only in the 6th cen¬ 
tury A. D The Vallam inscription of Maksntravarmag is 
under consideration. The most important forms which illu¬ 
strate the point made here will be taken up. The vowel a is 

written as ( {, } - It will be seen that this form is 

t- ■ 

Quite cd like the one \ j i found in Irulappatti inserip* 

lion. While the duct of writing could not have changed in 
the case of evolution of both the forms, it is clear that the 


form obtained in the Sitavi hana coin should have 

been the base from which both the forms developed. The 
stages m the gap between the two in respect of the Tamil 
script are not available. The next important form of letter is 

n written as ■( XO}. It may be noted that, while the 
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evolution may be explained, recorded evidence is missing. 
The original form (f) changed by the writer by attempting to 
write in a running bani every part of the letter beginning 
from the top line following the central stem into a curve 




, then on a short base line to a reverse writing 


upward The letter t is written by exercising the 


running hand over the form ^ by reaching the right arm 

from the left side f <J|) * The form of a ( H ^ is 

evidently arrived by curving the lower right base of L instead 
of the upper stem £ ^ j found in the case of Vattejuttu 

(e. g* Ejittajjtir). The next imp >rtaat letter isn (/VyJ f 

derived from the same base —^ si/ N but obviously by 

r \ 

making the commencement also a curve • u 

The analysis made above indicate that the evolution of 
the regular Tamil script must have been parallel to the evolu- 
tion of Vatteluttu. Hie point at which the two seperated 
may be placed somewhere before the AraccalQr record. One 
of the letters which supports this probability is n written as 

21 . for, as explained above, the placement of two 

concave semi circles one below the other written as ^ is 

certainly different from the placement of the two concave 
semi circles one below the other written as 3 is certainly 
different from the placement of the two concave semi circles 
connected by a short base line, one by the side of 

the other. (clP)' The stages of their evolution 
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happened at different times. Therefore the one is noL the pro¬ 
duct of the other. The link that connects the Arikkatnctu with 
the Vallam through the Pre-AraecaJar form is howeter, m ss- 
ing in respect of the proper Tamil script. 


The differences in the use of medial vowel signs in the 
ease of both Va$te]ultu and Tamil maybe noted. The sign 
used for indicating long a is a horizontal elongation of the 

top line of the letter as in both the cases in the early 

stages; later on in the cr.sc of the Tamil script the addition of 

a downward stroke '(p) signified the length. So also 

^ or I. the upward line added to the elongated top strokes 

was used for Tamil. In the case of Vanejuttu the curve from 
in the shape of a concave, opened upwards, was added to the 

middle crossbar ( or to the ending part ( "3 # 

The sign for u was simply the elongation by a line at the lower 

end , ‘ *■ etc. The vowels eande were medially 

indicated by the elongation of the lop lilts to the left. In the 

case of Vaijeiultu it became a lowered curve ( ) as 

against the upward bulging curve in Tamil 4 op) which 

got separated ultimately. In addition we find the use of a dot 
10 indicate the short medial e and o, not, or course, unifor¬ 
mly adopted. The sign for ai was invariably the doubling of 

respective sign for e C3) -* 5^). 

. l hz “ age reached at VaUam concerning the evolution of 
the Tamil script was carried through to its present stage over 
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the time-spam of about nine centuries. Tbe inscriptions which 
show the evolution of a few letters at their crucial stages will 
be discussed below 

The inscription of Tantivarmanfrom To^tur (8th Century) 
shows up a substantial change in most of the forms. V, lias 
completely opened up at the top changing from its closed 

form ai Vallum. The letter y has developed a loop ( o(j) 

instead of the tripartite form. This continued right up to the 
middle of the tenth century when the tripartite form was 
revived thus reaching a steady stage at very early times. The 

form of t '( shows a downward lengthening, the next 

stage, when it was written horizontally, being reached in the 
period of Sajsstirag I. It is in the insertions of JUjarajan t 
tint we Bad Ills top l'ul:> of k, t etc. Nad to become curve s 
which later on developed an arm to the left reaching the 
middle curve. It took nearly three centuries for this down- 
ward arm to reach and touch the middle curve of k which had 
also by then developed reaching the level of the central stem 

. ^ J' _ The r u iiy developed form appears first towards 

the later half of the 14lh century (as is evident from the 
early Vijayauagaram inscriptions from Madam). 

To sum up we may note that the Tamil Script has a long 
historv almost parallel beginning with the Brahmi script of 
the times of Asgka. The script is found originally designed to 
write inscriptions all over India allowing for modifications in 
respect of Tamil Nadu and for additions in respect of other 
areas. The modifications in respect of Tamil Nadu are close 
to the primary letters of the alphabet. The processes involved 
in the evolution are alona known lines such as the desire lor 
change and economy. Change is witnessed by turnmg lines 
into curves and the curves into lines. Economy was app ie 
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by using the rviming hand without taking eft The differences 
in ihe maErer and liming of these processes has, as is well- 
known, resulted in the multiplicity of scripts, which have 
otherwise sprung from the same source. 
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